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MAGIC or ART Auνο NATURE. 


A Mont Tarts. 


Ce weſt point en ſe promenant dans nos campagnes 
cultivees, ni meme en parcourant toutes les terres + 
du domaine de F homme,” que Pin peut cannoitre ler. 
grands effets des varittes de la nature: Oeft enſe 
tranſportant des fables burlans de la Tarride aux -n 


glaciers des Poles, Sc. ( a) M. bt Burrox. 


A LPHONS O, the hero of my hiſtory, was © 3 


born in Portugal. His father, Don Ramirez, 


* 


enjoyed riches and preferment becauſe he was a 
favourite. Born of an obſcure family, but with - 


| i ( It is not by walking in our cultivated fields, it is not 
in riqing poſt through any habitable country, that the great” © 
varieties and effects of nature may be known, but in trag 
porting! oneſelf from the burning ſands of the torrid zone, 


the icy mountains of the Poles.—M. vz Burrox, 
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a ſubtile, intriguing, and ambitious character, he 
introduced himſelf at court, found protectors, 
formed partizans, and irons at laſt the idol of 


his ſovereign. | The young Alphonſo was educa- 


ted at Liſbon, in the ſumptuous palace of his fa- 


ther: an only ſon to the richeſt and moſt yore 


ful man in the kingdom, adulation kneeled at his 
cradle, accompanied and corrupted his youth. 
Don Ramirez, occupied by great projects and 
little cabals, could not be at the fame time an 
aſſiduous courtier, and a vigilant father; he wa 
therefore obliged to commit the care of his ſon's 
education to ſtrangers. Alphonſo had teachers 


of languages, hiſtory, Feography, mathematics, 
al 


mauſic, and drawing, all of whom wondered, or 
pretended to wonder, at his prodigious capacity 
and ſtrength of genius. Notwithſtanding which, 

Alphonſo learnt littte except to draw flowers, and 
play a few airs on the guittar. 

This was ſufficient to charm all the ladies of 
the Court, eſpecially when he gave them to un- 
derſtand he was alſo a profound mathematician, 
an excellent naturaliſt, and a great chymiſt. 


Neither did he tell them any thing he did not 


- himſelf believe; for his governor, his teachers, 
his valets, and the croud of complaiſant people 
that paid their court to his father, all declared he 
was a miracle ſo repeatedly, he could not doubt 
of its being a certain fact. 

He not only ſappoſed himſelf the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed young 1 court, by his talents, 
beauty, and knowled e, but he likewiſe believed 


his birth to be as illuſtrious as his fortune. Don 
Ramirez, during his leiſure moments, had invented 


a liſt of his forefathers, as * back as the fabulous 
times 


. 


THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 3 
times of Luſus fg) ; which genealogy, every body 
| but his ſon laughed at; the world is not apt ts 
credit old titles, never heard of till the pretended 
owner is become rich. Alphonſo, however, too 
vain not to be credulous on ſuch a fubje&, ſaw 
no one ſuperior to his father, except his ſovereign, 
and the branches of the royal family; and yet 


Alphonſo, inebriated with pride, full of ignorarce, 
. and preſumptjon, ſpoilt by pomp, flattery, 
an 


fortune's favours, Alphonſo, I ſay, was yet 
not loſt paſt retrieving ; he was poſſeſſed of cou- 
rage, a feeling heart, ant a good underſtanding 
and the inconſtancy of fortune was preparing 
à leflon, that ſhould teach him to know him- 
ſelf. 1 | * 5 
As Don Ramirez owed his elevation only to 
intrigue, fo a new intrigue unexpectedly changed 
his deſtiny; he was diſgraced and ſtript of all his 
employment, juſt as Alphonſo was ſeventeen. 
This unforeſeen revolution not only depri ved Don 


of a great part of his wealth; and he Was one of 

thoſe little ambitious people, who equally regret 

titles and riches : beſides he was in debt, and his 
difgrace made his creditors as prefling and im- 
portunate, as they had been formerly moderate 
and forbearing; in fine, Don Ramirez ſaved 
| WW nothing of all his fortune, except his magnificent 
palace at Liſbon. | 
5 It is true, that this palace contained immenſe 
„ nches, in furniture, plate, paintings, and eſpecial- 
d ly in diamonds; all which Don Ramirez only 


| {a} The Portugueze were anciently cafled Lufitaniansg 
from» L. uſus or I. yſas, one of their kings, who, according to 
the fable, was cither the ſon me a er of Bacchus. 
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Ramirez of titles that flattered his pride, but alſo 


4 _ THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 
waited for a favourable opportunity to ſell, when 
a dreadful. adventure happened, which gave the 
finiſhing ſtroke to his misfortunes, He'had not 
yet ventured to tell his ſon, that the ſtate of his 
affairs forced him to ſell his palace, and return in- 


to the country. At laſt he determined to declare 


his real ſituation, and accordingly ſent for him 
one morning, to open his heart to him on that 
ſubject. y 

As ſoon as they were alone, tell me, Alphonſo, 
ſaid Don Ramirez, What had has my diſgrace, 
and the loſs of my fortune had, upon you? I have 
always thought, my father, ſaid Don Atphonſo, 
from having always heard, during your proſ perity , 
that never miniſtry was ſo glorious as your's, nor 
ever miniſter ſo loved and ref; peed by a nation: 
the love of the people, therefore, and the glory you 
have acquired, ought to conſole you for your unjuſt 
diſgrace. Befides, you have ſo many friends s, who, 
no doubt, will all return as uſual, the moment you 
ſhall wiſh them ſo to do. Don Nugnez, Don 


Alvarez, and many others whom T have met, | 


have all proteſted-as much to me; ſeveral of them 
have even told me, that they have only ſeemed to 
abſent themſelves, the better to ſerve you in ſe- 


cret: add to which, you ſtill have an immenſe | 


fortune, and an illuſtrious birth; and in ſpite of 
the ſnares of envy, will ever remain the firſt Peer 
of the realm. 

Lou are deceived, Alphonſe, interrupted Don 
Ramirez, z what are you gory that the name 
of my father was abſolutely unknown ? 


I know it was replied Alphonſo; but I alſo | 


know, that the old titles which you have retraced 


in our family, make it equal to any in the king: 


dom. You ey my father, have _—_ dr 
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read thoſe precious proofs of honour, which are s | 
contained in the caſket that 1s ones up in the 


cabinet, 


Don Ramirez likened and ſighed; he had had 
the ridiculous nit, to purchaſe a genealogy, and 
never ſufficiently telt, till his diſgrace, how ſuper- 
fluous, unworthy, and contemptible 1s ſuch deceit, 
At laſt he ſaw what flattery till then had hidden, 
which was, tha', except his ſon, every body knew 


his birth, and laughed at the filly pretenſions. He 


wiſhed to undeceive Alphonſo, but could not re- 
ſolve to confefs a fatfaty which mult make him 
appear ſo mean. 

He was in this mournful perplexity and ſilence, 
when he was ſuddenly ſtaggered, and ſaw Al- 
phonſo reel; the colour forſook his cheeks, and 
he roſe; ſave yourſelf, my father, cried Alphonſo, 
ſupport yourſ elf on my arm, follow come 

So ſaying, he impetuouſly hurried his father 
away; at the ſame inſtant a thouſand confuſed 
cries were heard; they ran towards the ſtair-caſe, 
and as they ran, the floor opened beneath the feet 
of Alphonſo, who, that he might not drag his 
father down to deſtruction, quitted the arm of 


Don Ramirez, inſtantly ſunk, and ſeemed buried 


in the ruins. 

Alphonſo had the good fortune, 'however, to be 
only flightly wounded ; he roſe, and found himſelf 
in his father's cabinet: amongſt the rubbiſh which 
ſurrounded him, were two caſkets, one contain- 
ing the jewels of his father, the other, the ſo much 
vaunted genealogy. Alphonſo did not heſitate, 
willing to ſave, amidſt this dreadful diſaſter, that 
which appeared to him moſt precious, he ſeized 
the box of titles, and fled into the garden; but 
© recalleQing the danger of his father, was deter- 
B 3 mined, 
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6 THE TALES OP THE CASTLE. 
mined, at the hazard of his life, again to enter 
the houſe,' when, he heard Don Ramirez calling 


him at the other end of the garden. 
It was not without difficulty they rejoined each 


agitated by a violent tempeſt, roſe in mountains, 
or ſunk in dreadful valleys beneath Alphonſo's feet. 


His ear was ſtruck by a ſubterranean ſound, like the 


roaring of waves furioufly breaking upon the rocks ; 


he ſtaggered, fell, got up, and fell again, and 


unable to keep upon his feet, crept on all 
fours, with great difficulty, towards his father. He 
faw the earth open on all ſides, and forming 
gulphs, whence iſſued fire and flame, which roſe 
and vaniſhed in the air ; the heavens became dark, 
the pale and livid lightning pierced - through the 
black clouds that covered them, the deep thunders 
rolled, and Alphonſo beheld the bolts of heaven 
ready to fall on his head, and hell opening beneath 
his feet. 

Often when he imagined himſelf within a ſtep 
of his father, a new thock threw him at a diſ- 
tance ; the ſweat ran down his face, his cloaths 
and hair were covered with ſand and duft : yet, 


* amidft the ſcene of horrors, he never abandoned 


his dear caſket; he imagined Don Ramirez would 
receive it with tranſport : that idea ſuſtained his 
courage and his ftrength. At laft he rejoined his 
father, who received him with open arms, though 
with an aching heart. Oh my father! cried Al- 
phonſo, look, I have ſaved the caſket. 
The jewels! haſtily interrupted Don Ramirez. 
No, no, replied Alphonſo, I knew better how 


to chuſe; it is your genealogy. 


Don Ramirez, in dreadful aan, raiſed 


his 5 to heaven; I am juſtly * ſaid he, 


for 
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for my ridiculous vanity. He could ſay no more, 
his tears interrupted his ſpeech. Alphonſo, too 
much prepoſſeſſed and agitated to comprehend 
the meaning of theſe words, continued in his for- 


mer error, and thought only of Taving his father. 


A moment's calm left them time- to conſider the 
mournful objects that ſurrounded them. 

They ſat down oppaſite their palace, now half 
deſtroyed: that magnificent palace, built within 
the laſt ten years, that palace ſo new, ſo rich, ſo, 
admired,” is row only a heap of ruins. Whoever 
had beheld the bare walls, the mouldered columns, 
the glaſsleſs windows, would have believed that 
time alone could have produced ſo terrible a revo- 
lution! Ages ſeemed neceſſary to deſtroy a mo- 


nument built with ſo much ſolidity, and yet the 


fearful deſtruction is the work of a few minutes 
The garden too, the maſter-piece of art and 
nature, 1s now an unmeaning chaos of duſt, mud, 
and mouldered leaves. In the morning there was 
ſeen a ſuperb caſcade, where is it now? In the 
very ſpot where an artificial mount was raiſed, at 
a prodigious expence, gapes a dreadful gulpb. 
What are become of the citron groves, the marble 


ſtatues, the vaſes of alabaſter and of porphyry? A 


few veſtiges ſtill remain, a few broken fragments, 
the reſt is ſwallowed up and loft! 

Don Ramirez looked at the ſurrounding diſſo- 
lution ; he was fitting near a little wood, that had 
riſen beneath his own eyes; the trees are all torn 
up by the roots, ſcattered here and there, buried 
or extended in the mire : thoſe trees, deſtined to 
ſurvive the hand that planted them, are torn from 
the boſom of the earth, with as much eaſe and 
rapidity, as the verdure and ns. Howes that 
Few beneath their ſhade. 1 
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| Oh! day of horrors! cried Don Ramirez a- 
loud; loſt labours, treaſures interred in this place 


of terrors; why did not I make a better uſe of the 


money this building and this garden have coſt ? 
But the earthquake js abated (1), let us endea- 


vour to regain the ruins, let us ſave my diamonds 
if poſlible. gee e 
So ſaying, he aroſe, and at the ſame inſtant a 


new and dreadful ſhock extended him again upon 


the ground: the remaining walls tumbled, the 
rubbiſh was ingulfed, and the palace diſappeared; 


a whirlwind, and cloud of ſmoke and duſt roſe as 


it were at his feet; yet, amidſt this ſcene of deſo- 
lation, Don Ramirez perceived a moment after 
a band of hardened wreiches, bearing lighted 


torches, and creeping towards the ruins of the 


palace, with an intent, before the laſt ſhock, to 
pillage (2). 1 * 
Alphonſo wiſhed to puniſh ſuch unbridled vil- 
lainy, and would have ruſhed upon them, - had 
not his father caught and retained him in his arms. 


Ohl my ſon, ſaid Don Ramirez, bathing him 


with a deluge of tears, let us fly from this ſcene 
of horrid deſtruction we are near the banks of 


the Tagus, let us ſeek ſhelter and ſafety on board 


the ſhips. 


Alphonſo lent one arm to his father, held the 


caſket in the other, left the garden, and entered 
one of the public ſquares; the houſes were all in 
ruins, overthrown, or conſumed, by the flames 
of a general conflagration. After a thouſand 
fearful 'riſks, Don Ramirez and the young Al- 
phonſo, at laſt found protection on board a veſſel, 
commanded by the brave and generous Fernandes, 


The ſame Fernandes, who formerly had ſo much 


cauſe to complain of Don Ramirez, but who, 


* 
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in this time of public calamity, ſaw only in an 
ancient enemy an unhappy man, to-whom his 
aſſiſtance was become neceſſary. He ran to Don 


Ramirez, embraced and conſoled him; for com- 


paſſion in great minds is ſo forcible and fo delicate, 
that it can ſoften woes the moſt cruel. In the 


mean time, as Fernandes did not once bewail his 


- own fituation, Don Ramirez queſtioned him con- 
cerning it. You had, faid he, a great fortune, 
is it not all loſt in this dreadful day? 

My houſe at Liſbon is conſumed. + 

The. loſs is, no doubt, conſiderable. 

No; the building was ſmall and fimple. 

Your jewels and diamonds , are they ſaved? 

I had none. 

You had a garden. i 

Ves; but tar removed from Liſbon, where I 
paſſed the greateſt. 2508 of ny time; it is in 
Alentejo (a). 

I have heard of it, * hope to God the earth- 
quake has not ravaged that province. Is your 
country-houſe a fine one ? 

No; but is convenient. 

Have not you formed ſome advantageous le 
bliſhments there? | 
Some ſatisfactory ones; a manufactory, and a 
hoſpital. (Don Ramirez ſighed). 

Is your manufactory profitable? 

Les; it gives ſubſiſtence to a number of work- 
men, and defrays in part the expences at me 
hoſpital. . 

1 ſee yow make a worthy uſe of your tht; 
heaven preſerve it to you. It is, indeed, horr ible, 
to be ruined with a benevolent heart, and to be 


(a) A province of Portugal, between the Tagus and the 
Guadiana, Evora is the metropolis. 


AN B 5 obliged 
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obliged to relinquiſh ſuch ANA ſuch glori- 


ous eſtabliſhments. 

One. ſhould find conſolation in the remem- 
brance of the good one had formerly done. 

Don Ramirez again fetched a profound ſigh, 
and bitterly regretted the uſe he had made of his 
fortune; his eyes at laſt were opened; but too 
late, alas! either for his glory or repoſe. 

Thus totally ruined, Don Ramirez received 
from his ſovereign, thanks to the ſolicitations of 
the noble Fernandes, a ſmall penſion, though ſuf- 
ficent to afford the means of ſubſiſtence. With 
this he determined to retire to the province of 
Beira, whither he departed with his ſon, and 
ſettled in an obſcure but pleaſant retreat, on the 
agreeable banks of the Mondego ; but, followed 
by "deep regret and inceſfant recollection, he 
found not the tranquillity he ſought. 

Alphonſo, devoted to ambition, and nothing 

abated in preſumption and pride, conſoled himſelf 
for the loſs of fortune, by the hope, that in time, 
he ſhould eſtabliſh a more brilllant, and tar more 
ſolid one than what his father's had been. He 
formed a thouſand extravagant and chimerical 
projects, the abſurdity of which his ignorance 
and vanity did not ſuffer him to perceive: in- 
capable of reflecting and employing his time in 
a uſeful and rational manner, he paſſed a great 
part of it in reading romances ; theſe frivolous 
and dangerous books heated his imagination, and 
gave him falſe ideas of men and things. 
Not far from the retreat he inhabited, was the 
famous Fountain of Love; a name it owed to- 
two unfortunate lovers, who, in ancient times, 
often met on its brinks, drawn thither by an im- 
prudent paſſion, There it was that Don * 
an 
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and the beautiful, the tendet Ines, a thouſand times 
diſcourſed of their ſecret loves (a). T'wo antique 
palm- trees overſhaded the: Fountain, united to 
each other by a flexible garland of vine branches 
and ivy. The water riſes impetuoully from a 
majeſtic rock, returns in a caſcade, and forms 
upon a bed of ſhells, a large rivulet, which flow- 
ly winds, and gently murmurs among eternal 
verdures, ſhrubs of myrtle, of citron, and the 
laurel roſe. | | 
Thither Alphonſo often went to read and rumi- 
nate. One morning, happening to go later than 
ordinary, he heard, as he drew near the Fountain, 
two perſons ſpeaking in an unknown tongue: 
in one of their voices Alphonſo feund an in- 
ex preſſi ble ſweetneſs, which wonderfully, excited 
his curioſity z he hid himſelf, with emotion, be- 
hind a myrtle buſh, through the branches of 
which he diſcovered an object moſt worthy of 
fixing his attention: a young nymph, for ſo ſhe 
ſeemed, ſcarce fifteen, of the moſt perfect beauty, 
was ſitting on the banks of the Fountain beſide a 
man, who appeared to be her father ; to him ſhe 
was liſtening with the utmoſt attention, and by 
her looks it was evident, he was reciting ſome 
intereſting event. 

As he proceeded, he often pointed to the palm- 
trees and the fountain, whence Alphonſo ſuppoſed 
he was relating the hiſtory of the unhappy Ines. 
The angelic liſtener had fixed her eyes upon the 
unknown relater, and kept a profound ſilence ; 
but, from the expreſſion of her countenance, her 

(a) Such is the tradition. This fountain ſtill exiſts in Por- 
tngal, near the Mondego, and is called the Fountain of Love. 


Camoens, in his beautiful poem of the Luſiad, gives birth to 
this fountain, from the tears which the nymphs of the Monde- 


to thed at the death of Ines. | 
thoughts 
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thoughts might eaſily be divined ; curioſity, fear, 
and pity, were ſucceſſively painted in her eyes; 
and with ſo much energy, that Alphonſo wet 
himſelf was hearing. a tale that ſhe was tellin 


he ſaw her tears, and wept, with her the death bf 


Ines. Preſently her eyes became ſuddenly dry, 
her cheeks pale, and terror and indignation ſuc- 
ceeded to pity. Alphonſo ſhuddered in ſympathy, 


deteſting the exceſs to which paſſion. and a deſire 


of vengeance, had carried the unfortunate Don 


Pedro. 


The hiſtory of Ines is ended, ang yet the 
ſtranger continues ſpeaking : no doubt he is mak- 


ing prudent reflections on the danger of the paſ- 


fions, and on the criminal and fatal imprudence 
of a young woman, who without the conſent of 
her parents, dared to chuſe for and diſpoſe of 
herſelf. „ 

The beauteous hearer ran to the arms of the 
ſtranger, with all the expreſſion of the ſtrongeſt 
feeling ; then turned her gliſtening eyes towards 
that Fountain, which had formerly been a witneſs 
of the indiſcreet vows of love: ſhe ſighed, fell 
on her knees, raiſed her claſped and eager hands 


to heaven, and ſeemed to promiſe the author of 


her days an eterral obedience ; her beauty in that 

attitude, had ſomething celeſtial and angelic. 
Alphonſo could not contain his extatic tranſ- 

ports ; an exclamation eſcaped aloud, and fearing 


to be diſcovered, he haſtily fled from his hiding- 
place, full of the idea of what he had ſeen. He 


followed the firſt path he found, but preſently 


_awaking from his dream, again returned towards 


the Fountain. The beauteous ſtranger was gone, 
and Alphonſo contemplated with grief the place 
where ſhe had fat, and thought he {till ſaw her 

on 
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on her knees before her father. Fhe next mo- 
ment he remembers her abſence, his heart is op- 
preſſed, his eyes filled with tears, he is plunged 
into a profound and melancholy meditation, when 
ſuddenly he hears a cry of terror, which pierces 
him to the very heart. 

He runs, he flies; but what does he behold ! 
It is the ſtranger alone, pale, diſhevilled, and 
flying from a mad bull that purſues her. Al- 
phonſo darts towards her, ſeizes her in his arms, 
and bears her off, at the very moment, when over- 
come by the exceſs of fear, ſhe was fallen, not 
ten paces from the furious animal. 

Alphonſo charged with a burthen ſo precious, 
rapidly turns aſide behind the palm-trees of the 
_ Fountain, and bears her ſenſeleſs in his arms in 
ſafety upon a high rock. 

Here he perceived the father of the ſtranger 
running wild, and as ſoon as he ſaw his daughter 
in ſafety bleſſing God and her deliverer. At the 
ſame inſtant the bull returned, and bent his courſe 
towards the father, who had not time to avoid 
him or mount the rock. In vain did Alphonſo 


ſtill hold his ſenſeleſs prize in one arm, and ex MJ 


tend the other towards her father; the latter cried 
aloud to him in Portugueſe, not to abandon his 
daughter on that dangerous ſummit, and ran him- 
ſelf immediately behind one of the largeſt of the 
paira-trees of the Fountain. 

The bull endeavoured to paſs between them; 
the paſſage was narrow, he was in full ſpeed, his 
body became fixed between the trees, and his 
head and horns entangled in the feſtoons of ivy + 
and vine-trees. The ſtranger ſeized the moment, 
drew an etwee caſe from is pocket, opened it, 


took out a pin, and ran it in the back of the bull; 


* 


- fore could not thank Alphonſo; but ſhe related 
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but how great was the ſurprize of Alphonſo [ 
when he heard the bull bellow dreadfully, faw 
him drop ſtruggle to riſe, again fall down, * 


after a few vain efforts, expire. 


| Nay now, but ſure, cried all the children at 
once, that. is not poſlible. 

Pardon me, ſaid Madame de Clemire, but it is. 

What, mamma ! cried Caroline, a bull Killed 
by the prick of a pin! 


Yes my dear, it is very true. 
Then I hope you will not ſay, ſaid Pulcheria, 


I was ſo very wrong, to cry when the roſe therns 
pricked my fingers. 
That thorn was not quite ſo dangerous as the 
pin of the ſtranger. 
Was it very long, mamma? 
Much ſhorter than the pins with which I pin 


on my hat. 


This ſeems incredible. Shall we find the expla- 
nation of this prodigy in your notes? 2 

Afﬀuredly. 

That will be very curious. 

Oh, I have many more things, far more aſto- 
niſhing, to tell you yet. 

It is a delighttul ſtory : do, dear mamma, have 
the goodneſs to e on, we will not interrupt you 
any more. 

Alphonſo, declared Madame de Clemire, was 
not leſs furprized than you are at the ſudden 
death of the bull ; amazement rendered him mo- 
tionleſs, while the ſtranger aſcended the rock and 
took his daughter in his arms, juſt as ſhe began 
to recover the uſe of her ſenſes and look round. 
Alphonſo was not an unfeeling witneſs of the 
pure joy teſtified by the father and daughter; 
the latter did not underſtand Portugueſe, there- 


to 
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to her father in a few words, the dreadful dan- 
ger from which ſne had been delivered. * 
The ſtranger teſtified a lively ſenſe of gratitude 
towards the generous protector of his dear Da- 
linda, for that was the name of his lovely daugh- 
ter; and while he ſpoke, Dalinda caſt a tender 
glance at Alphonſo, ſtill more expreſſive than 
the thanks of her father. Alphonſo, penetrated 
and enraptured, endeavoured to prolong a conver- 
ſation ſo ſweet, by queſtioning the ſtranger, con- 
cerning the manner in which he had been ſepara- 


ted from his daughter; he replied, that he had 5, 2 


been culling ſimples; that Dalinda, occupied af- 
ter the ſame manner, was at ſome diſtance from 
him, but not out of ſight ; that lifting up his head, 
he bad ſeen her running with incredible ſwiſtneſs; 
that ſhe had already got above ſix hundred yards 
from him, and that at the ſame moment he per- 


ceived the bull purſuing her; that he ran after Y 


her with all his power, but had tumbled over the 
trunk of an old tree and fallen. 


Having finiſhed his recital, Alphonſo aſked if 


. 
> 


he intended to ſtay Tong in Portugal? No, anſwer= þ 


ed the ſtranger, we ſet off immediately for Spain, 
being defirous of ſeeing as much of that kingdom 
as poſſible. This intelligence threw Alphonſo 
imo the utmolt confternation ; he hung down his 
head, and was mournfully ſilent ; the ſtranger, 
after again repeating his thanks and gratitude in 
the moſt affectionate terms, roſe, took his leave, 
and diſappeared with Dalinda. 

_ - Alphonſo remained, ſome time, petrified, and 
ſcarcely ſeeming to breathe ; at laft, coming to 


himſelf, he flung impetuouſly from the fountain, 


and flew to find the ſtranger once again, to aſk _ 
dim a thonſaed queſtions, and eſpecially to en- 
dure What was his name, and what his country. 


\ 


| 
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He wondered how it was poſſible he could have 
> him depart, without firſt gaining ſuch intereſt- 
ing information. He ran here and there, like a 
madman, but all his Tearches were in vain. 

- Overcome with fatigue and deſpair, he return- 
ed once more to the Fountain. As he drew near, 
he ſaw ſomething ſhining in the path, and ap- 
proaching, found it was a large blue ribband, em- 
broidered with gold; his heart beat, he knew it 
to be the ſcarf of Dalinda. It was in that very 

lace that Dalinda, overcome with 'terror, had 
fallen ſenſeleſs; and there it was that Alphonſo, 
raiſing her in his arms, had untied the ribband 
that girded her waiſt, 

Alphonſo affected, ſtooped with tranſport and 
reſpect, to take up a ribband fo precious; the 
ſaſh of Dalinda was the ceſtus of innocence, and 
the girdle of the graces. He ſighed, and' vowed 
for ever to preſerve a pledge ſo dear to his heart, 
which he had thus acquired by chance. In the 
mean time the hours glided 'away, Alphonſo 
could not tear himſelf from the Fountain; and 
night and darkneſs had ſurpriſed him, ſtill plunged 
in his reverie, it Don Ramirez had not come to 
ſearch for him himſelf. | 

Don Ramirez had never taken any part in his 
ſon's education ; had never aſked, nor ever poſ- 
ſeſſed his confidence. Alphonſo did not mention 
his adventure to him; but, on the contrary, care- 
fully cancealed the thoughts and emotions of his 
ſoul.. Devoted&o the romantic ideas which feduc- 
ed his imagination he had only one pleaſure, that 
of paſifng his hours at the Fountain, where he 
firſt beheld Dalinda; there every thing recalled 

he obje&, which reaſon ought to have "eraſed 
from his ty 5 ; here Dalinda, at the wr” of 
| ＋ 


* 
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her father, was retraced in his fancy ; here, 1 in his 
fixed thoughts, ſhe till lived in all her bloom of 
beauty, adorned with every charm of innocence 

and virtue : near this ſhrubbery, Dalinda owed 
to him her life; upon that rock ſhe opened her 
eyes, and caſt a look of ſweet thankfulneſs ups 
on Alphonſo ; beneath theſe palm- trees did ſhe 
fit, and that clear water once reflected her ſera- 
phie form. 

Thus did Alphonſo conſume his days, in vain 
regrets upon the dangerous brink of this fatal 
ſpring. Such does fable paint the wretched Nar- 
ciſſus, a feeble. victim of inſenſate love; and ſo 
did Alphonſo, pale, dejected, without force, with- 
out courage, fix his eyes, drowned in his tears, 
upon the Fountain of Love. The Echoes of this 
ſolitary place, which anciently ſo often reſounded 
with the name of Ines, repeat at preſent only that 
of Dalinda. Dalinda is carved upon every tree, 
even on the very palm-trees, on which formerly 
Ines alone was read. Alphonſo ſung to his guit- 
tar the verſes he had written on Dalinda, and 
engraved upon the rocks the rhymes that love 
and melancholy dictated. 

Theſe romantic follies totally occupied ia for 
ſome time: but as the pleaſures which reaſon 
diſapproves are never durable, his imagination 
cooled by degrees, and weariſome diſguſt ſuc- 
ceeded enthuſiaſm ; his ſongs and complaints be- 
gan to ceaſe, the Echoes of the Fountairf be- 
came mute, and the trees, the ſtrearhs, and ver- 
dure, no longer could inſpire him with poetry and 

profound reveries. 

Don Ramirez obſerved the alteration of body 
and mind which had happened to his ſon; he 
queſtioned him, and Alphonſo corifeſſed himſelf 
diſſatisfied 
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diſſatisfied and conſumed with enmui. He had 
not forgot, that the ſtranger told him he ſhould 
remain ſome time in Spain ; and Alphonſo added, 
he ardently deſired to travel through, and become 
gcyuainted with that country. Ramirez, 
who, for his own part, had none of thoſe re- 
ſources in himſelf, which make men fond of ſoli- 
_ tude, gladly ſeized this propoſition, and two days 
after they departed for Spain. After traverſing the 
rovince of Tralos-Montes, they entered Spain 
by Galicia; they then traveiled through the 
northern part of Spain, the Aſturias, Biſcaye, 
Navarre, Arragon, and arrived at laſt in Cata- 
lonia (). | 
Alphonſo's paſſion for Dalinda was relumined 
by this voyage; the hope and the deſire of once 
more finding her, acquired new force from 
thoughts which an enthuſiaſtic imagination had at 
firſt produced. He was impatient to arrive at 
Madrid, thinking he could not fail to meet her 
in this metropolis; but Don Ramirez would ab- 
ſolutely remain ſome time in Catalonia, in order 
to viſit the famous Mont-Serrat; this mountain, 
compoſed of ſteep rocks, is ſo high, that, when 
arrived on it's ſummit, the neighbouring moun- 
tains that ſurround it, ſeem ſo diminiſhed, as to 


i look little more than mole-hills; and the views 
''J from thence are the more majeſtic and extenſive 
15 poſſible (a). 


At the foot of one theſe ſolitary rocks is an 
antique monaſtery (5). But the moſt intereſt- 


J (.) It is ſaid you may ſee the iſlands of Majorca and Mi- 
5 porca from this place, which are more than ſixty leagues 
diſtant. See Nouvean Vage en Eſpagne, Tom. I. 
(3) Saint Ignatius there devoted himſelf to penance, and 
there formed the de ſigu of founding the Society of Jeſuits. 

| | „ing 
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ing part of the mountain is the deſert, in which 
are ſeveral hermitages, affecting aſylums in the 
« eyes of true philoſophy; each of theſe retreats 
contain a chapel, a cell, a ſmall garden, and 
« a well, dug in the rock. The Hermits, who 
« inhabit them, are moſt of them gentlemen, 
* who diſguſted with the world, come to this 
«© place of tranquillity and reſt, and give them- 
« ſelves up entirely to meditation n | 
At break of dav, Don Ramirez and his ſon be» 

gan to aſcend Moat-Serrat ; the aſpeQ of the 
mountain, might well have made them renounce 
their deſign; its prodigious elevation, and the 
enormous and craggy rocks which projected on 
every ſide, promiſed no agreeable walk ; but in 
traverſing theſe menacing fteeps, delicious vallies, 
meadows enamelled with a thouſand flowers, 
thickets formed by the ſimple hand of nature, and 
caſcades, which throw themſelves from the white 
and ſtoney ridges with animating tumult, give a 
thouſand varieties, and embelliſh this ſolitude, 
which 1s become the fortunate refuge of peace 


and virtue (4). | 
Don Ramirez in entering the deſert, met one of 
theſe Hermits reading as he walked. _ He 

ſtruck by his noble and venerable figure ; he 
paſſed near them, and as Don Ramirez was 
ſpeaking with his ſon, the Hermit hearing. the 
Portugueze tongue, took his eyes from his book, 
and approached the ſtrangers. He told Don Rami- 
rez,, how happy he was once more to meet a 
countryman, and invited them both to reft a 
while in his hermitage. The propoſition was 


(c) Sce the work laſt cited, Tors. 1. 4 
25 gratefullx 
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gratefully accepted, and the venerable Reel ; 
brought them vegetables and fruits. 
|  Afﬀter the repaſt, Alphonſo, deſirous of con- 
tinuing his walk, left them, telling his father he 
would wait for him in the defert. The old man 
led Don Ramirez to his garden, and there they 
ſat themſelves down beſide a gentle water-fall, up- 
on a rock overgrown with moss 

Don Ramirez, then addreſſing himſelf to the 
Hermit, ſaid, what revolution, what cruel reverſe 
of fortune, my father, can have torn you from our 
native country, and fixed you in this deſert? It is 
eaſy to ſee by your manners, you were not born 
to end your davs in a wilderneſs like this. 

No, replied the Hermit, it has been my miſ- 
fortune to know the world and the Court. 

Theſe words inſpired Don Ramirez with the 


moſt ardent curioſity, which the Hermit conſent- 


ed to ſatisfy. 

It imports you but little, ſaid he, to know my 
name: I have been twelve years an inhabitant of 
this mountain. By this time they believe in 
Portugal that I am dead. I have devoted myſelf 
to oblivion, therefore I wil! not ſpeak of my 
family but in as few words as poſſible, relate my 
deplorable ſtorv. 

Madame de Clemire was continuing to read, 
but the Baroneſs gave the ſignal of retreat; in 
vain were ſeveral voices at once heard, entreating 
for one quarter of an hour more, the rule was 
abſolute. 

The following evening Madame de Clemire 
again opened her manuſcript, and ſaid, we left 
off yeſterday, where the Hermit was going to re- 
count his hiſtory. Don Ramirez liſtened ; the 
Hermit ſighed, and thus he ſaid, i 

: cc My 
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&© My family is one of the moſt ancient in all 


Portugal. I received a good education, in- 
herited a tolerable fortune, and by my ſucceſs 


in war, obtained the eſteem and benefactions of 


my Sovereign, married a woman whom [TI 
loved, became a father, and of courſe perfectly 
happy. 

« Such was my ſituation when the late Ki 
died. 'This event deprived me of a beloved 


maſter, a protector and a father; for to a 


faithful ſubject a good King is all theſe. I re- 


tired from court to an eſtate in the country, 


and dedicated my time ſolely to the education 
of my fon. This fon, the object of a moſt 
tender affection, was ſuperior even to ney 


hopes. 
As ſoon as he was of age proper to ap- 


«© pear at court, I entruſted him to the care of a 


relation, ſent him to Liſbon, and remained in 


my country ſolitude. I was now, for the firſt 


time, ſeparated from my ſon, and yet never was 
happier. I imagined his future ſucceſs, and 
indulged the fondeſt hopes of his future 
fame. Hope, though the moſt uncertain, the 
moſt deceitful, is yet, perhaps, the greateſt of 
bleſſings, and which the heart of a father only 


can properly eſtimate. When our own in- 


tereſt produces the flattering illuſion, it is mo- 
derated, enfeebled, or, perhaps, diſpelled by 
fear; but what father ever yet preſcribed bounds 
to. the hopes he conceived of his ſon? Alas! 1 
ir" aa to have beheld ſome of mine realiz- 
ed a 5 


My ſon ſet out with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. 


His name, his family, my ſervices, which his 


preſence brought again to remembrance, but 
„ eſpecially 
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eſpecially his underſtanding, good temper, 
and accompliſhments, obtained that reſpe& at 
Court, which the jealouſy of courtiers looked 
upon as the beginning of favour. Zh 
„ He ſaw a young lady of Liſbon, who, in 
addition to perſonal attraQtion, talents, and 
© virtue, was of a noble family and large fortune. 
My fon aſpired to her hand, I approved his 
choice, and this attachment, authorized by 
approbation, fixed the ſhort deſtiny of his life. 
Her parents conſented to a union, by which his 
happineſs would be enfured, but on-condition 
that he obtained a place at Court. My ſon 
aſked a place, and he was promiſed one in 
three months; it was only required he ſhould 
keep his ſucceſs a ſecret, for. reaſons aſſigned, 
till the moment of aQual poſſeſſion; with per- 
miſſion, however, to inform the parents of his 
miſtrefs of the event, which he inſtantly did. 
* He was accordingly preſented to the young 
lady as her future huſband, and ſhe at this in- 
terview, thus authorized, oonſeſfed an affection 
for him, which owned his felicity. 
As the marriage was of courſe deferred, till 
the period when he ſhould be in actual enjoy- 
ment of his promiſed place, he tore himſelf 
from Liſbon, and came to tell me all his ha 
neſs. I had then the pleaſure to hold in 
my arms, and preſs to my boſom, the child 

m I fo dearly loved, and whom I conſider- 
ed as at the height. of all his wiſhes. Alas! 
while fuppoſed myſelf the moſt fortunate ot 
fathers, a Barbarian, a Monſter, was forming 
the black plot, which at once deprived me of 
wife and ſon. 

« My a 
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My ſon's natural candour, prevented him 


from ſuſpecting the probity of a traitor, who 
e only withed his confidence, that he might ruin 
« him with greater certainty. This wretch, who 
had been dragged from obſcurity, by the caprice 
« of his Sovereign, imagined he beheld in him 


« 2 dangerous rival; but, diſſembling his jealouſy, 


he ſought, and ſoon obtained the friendſhip of 
« the ynſuſpecting youth.” 


Don Ramirez was greatly diſturbed at this part 


of the Hermit's recital, but the old man perceived 
not his emotion, and continued his ſtory. 

« When my ſon ſolicited the place of which 
« he was ſo deftrous, he truſted the Tecret to that 
« abominable man, who not having, juſt at that 


« jinſtant, the power to injure him, pretended to 


« ſecond his requeſt and participate his joy; but 
* the abſence of my ſon gave him an opportunity 


* to exerciſe his fiend-like malignancy. He knew 
* his own aſcendency over the King; he calum- 


« niated my ſon, and inſpired a young and in- 
*« experienced Prince with falſe fears; the gift 
« was revoked, the place given to a creature of 


« this unworthy favourite, and my ſon exiled the 


Court. By his Majeſty's order, I was tirſt in- 
formed of this eerie calamity, which forbid 


* my ſon to quit his country-ſeat ; and my ſon, 


© at the ſame time, received a letter from the 
young lady he loved, which contained theſe few 
„% words: 


© You have moſt unworthily deceived us; we 


&« know, from the beſt authority, the place now 
% diſpoſed of, was never promiſed you; rget, 


© therefore, the name of one, who will never for- 


give herſelf for having once eſteemed you. 
40 After 
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After having read this fatal billet, my fon 
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exclaimed, Thus then I have loſt the woman [ 
loved, and am diſhonoured! In ſaying this, 


his knees violently knocked together, the blood. 


forſook his face, and he dropped into my arms. 


He was taken to bed, whence he never roſe ; . 
a violent fever for ever deprived me of him in 


leſs than a week. Oh horrible remembrance ! 
Oh moſt unfortunate father! 

His unhappy mother, a witneſs of the vio- 
lent emotions of her ſon, ſeemed equal y.ſtruck ; 
her reaſon became diſordered, in a few hours 
ſhe loſt the uſe of it, yet appeared ſenſible of 
her afflictions, and at laſt, a victim to maternal 
love, ſunk into the ſame grave with her ſon. 
Condemned to live, I ſupported life only by 
the hope of vengeance. Oh thou! Wes I, 
Sovereign Arbitrator of the fate of miſerable 
mortals !-Being Supreme ! whoſe heavy hand 
has fallen upon me | deign, at leaſt, from the 
bottom of that abyſs in which thy wrath 
has plunged me, deign to hear the cries of my 
deſpair ! The voice of the oppreſſed can reach 
thee, and never haſt thou rejected his prayer, 
I aſp ire not to happineſs, that is for ever 
loſt; 'tis vengeance I aſk, tis juſtice I im- 
plore. May the perfidious wretch, whoſe in- 
fernal arts have robbed me of my wife and ſon, 
loſe at once fortune and favour. He is a fa- 
ther; let him weep bitterneſs, like me, and 
may he, above all, be unhappy in his ſon !” , 


The Hermit ſtopped, he ſaw Don Ramirez ' 


look wildly round, and riſe from his ſeat. You 


tremble, ſaid hez my exceſs of hatred, and defire 


of revenge, has made you afraid of hearing the 
iner of my ſtory; but fear not, I have no- 


thing 
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thing farther of tragic to tell. Heaven converted 


my heart; I ſoon abhorred the revenge which re- 


-ligion condemns. 


"Don Ramirez again moved, without anſwer- 
ing; and, after a few minutes, aſtoniſhment and 
terror made him motionleſs ; ; then ſuddenly ſtart- 
ing—Where am I! cried he; in what aſylum ! 

"What i is the meaning, fir, ſaid the Hermit, of 


the fearſul agitation in which I ſee you? What 
imprudence have I been guilty of? Is my perſe- 


cutor known to you ? 's he your friend ? | 
This Perſecutor! this Barbarian! this Mon- 


ſter! was Ramirez | 


It was, fir, 1 confeſs it ; he was the author of 
all my miſery. k 

This Ramirez ! this — 

Repeat not that dreadful name, Fu I ſhudder 
when I hear it. | 

Unhappy Alvarez Learn at leaſt, heaven has 
puniſhed your enemy. 

What ſay you | ? Does he no o longer govern 
Portugal? 

Ruined, ſtripped, without relations, without 
friends, he has little left but vain regret, and 
never ending remorſe | 

Does he ſuffer, I am ſorry ! 

Sorry | Is it poſſible ? 

Doubt it not. But wherefore do you weep, er! . 
What ray of light breaks upon my mind ! Oh 
God! Can it be? 


Tes! I am that By cried Don Rami-, 


rez, caſting himſelf at the Hermit's feet, who, pe- 
netrated with involuntary horror, drew back. Oh! 
reverend father, continued Don Ramirez, follow-. 


ing on his knees, and ſeizing his veſt, Stop, hear 
me, holy man! I own „ee merited thy hatred; 
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no words can expreſs the horror with which my 
preſence- ought to inſpire thee, but remember I now 
am unfortunate. And yet I have a ſon, who 
might conſole, might—Qh! ceafe, holy father ! 
to curſe me] Ceaſe to pr my ſon may make me 
more miſerable! A ef 

Oh God ! cried the Hermit; Don Ramirez! 
in this place—beneath this poor roof, a ſuppliant 
at my feet, and giving me the ſacred title of father! 
a title formerly my greateſt glory and my bliſs ! a 
title which he robbed me of—yet—tear nothing, 
ſaid he, caſting a look of compaſſion on Don Ra- 
mirez, I again repeat it, hatred has long been ba- 
niſhed this boſom. Thou calleſt thyſelf unhappy ; 
complaineſt of fortune] Art thou perſecuted ? Art 
thou proſcribed? Speak— This grotto ſhall. become 

thy place of refuge; in partaking it with thee, I 
ſhall obſerve the holy rites of hoſpitality. Fear no 
unworthy reproaches; if my ſuccour be neceſ- 
ſary to thee, thou ſhalt find | in me only the father 
and'the friend. | 

Oh, ereatneſs of ſoul, which confounds' mel 
exchimed Don Ramirez. Can man then raiſe him- 
ſelf to ſo ſublime a degree of virtue? 

No, Ramirez, anſwered the Hermit; ſeek not 
for that generoſity in the heart of man, which is 
not in nature; admire not the feeble Alvarez, but 

acknowledge and adore the high hand of heaven. 
s faying, he held out his arms, and ad- 
vanced to embrace Don Ramirez, whoſe tears be- 
dewed the boſom of the virtuous old man; that 


boſom, which formerly he had ſo cruelly torn. 


A quarter of an hour after this reconciliation, 
Alphonſo returned to the Hermitage. Don Ra- 
mirez took his leave of — Hermit, and quitted 


0) wes {_ w 
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the mountain, bearing with-him remorſe the moſt 
grievous, and apprehenſions the moſt fearful ; he 
could not remove from his mind, the malediction 
ſo ſolemnly pronounced againſt him by Alvarez ; - 
he ſaw it's effect already in the loſs of his fortune; 
and . notwithſtanding the generous pardon he had 
received, he felt himſelf too guilty not to dread 
the wrath of heaven, and it's juſtice towards the 
injured Alvarez. Alas! cried Ramirez, in his 
height, of anguiſh, he remitted vengeance to the 
arm of God ! Such vengeance mult be terrible! 
Oh my ſon! thou art to become*the inſtrument. 


of my puniſhment ; Alphonſo mult chaſtiſe his 


father; he is the avenger of Alyarez! _ 

Full of theſe melancholy thoughts, Don Rami-, 
rez, became abſent, filent, and gloomy ;. often as he 
looked at his ſon, would the tears ruſh to his eyes; 
a vague dread would come over him, and an in- 
explicable terror ſeize his heart. He no longer 
felt the happineſs of being a father. | . 

They left Catalonia, after having viſited Tar- 
ragona and Lortoſa (5), and went to Madrid, 
where Alphonſo vainly hoped once more to meet. 
Dalinda. He learnt, however, from the deſprip- 
tion he gave of her ſhe had been there; that her 


father was a Swede, his name Theliſmar; that 


he intended to remain ſome time in Spain, and 
that he had taken the route to Grenada. 

This intelligence, which he had been careful to. 
procure unknown to his, father, gave him an ar- 
dent deſire io go to Grenada; and Don Ramirez, _ 
who every where carried his inquietude with hn. 
readily conſented to leave Madrid ſooner than he 
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They went firſt to Toledo, where they ſaw the 
Alcazar, or ancient Mooriſh Palace (a); the 
architecture of which, is a mixture of the Roman, 
Gothic and Moriſcan, What they moſt adinired 
in this palace, was an hoſpital for the poor of the 
city and it's environs, eftabliſhed by the Arch- 
biſhop of Tcledo. This hoſpital contains manu- 
faQories and drawing ſchools. They educate 
about two hundred children, to whom they give 
a habit of labour, and a love of virtue. Old men 


and women likewiſe find an aſylum in this ancient 


palace, thus conſecrated by religion to ſuffering hu- 
manity (6). | WES” 
After a ſhort ſtay at Toledo, our travellers went 
to Cordova, in their route to which they croſſed 
the Siena-Motena (3), a wild and uncultivated tract 
of land, which the active and beneficent genius of 
a ſingle individual (7), has ſince metamorpheſed 
into an habitable and agreeable country. 
Cordova is built vpon the borders of the Gua- 
dalquivir, and is overlooked by a chain of moun- 
tains, continually covered with verdure, which 
are a part of the Siena Morena. This city, for- 
merly ſo famous, retains little of it's ancient 

randeur, except a large extent of ruins, and a 
uberb Moſque, built by Abderama (8). 

Don Ramirez ſtaid three days at Cordova, and 
continued his journey. Alphonſo ſaw not the 
walls of Grenada without emotion (9); he flatter- 
ed himſelf he ſhould find Dalinda in that city, but 


he did not long preſerve that hope. Notwithſtand- . 


ing the cares of love, he was. forcibly ſtruck with 


the delightful fituation of Grenada, the beauty of 


(a) There is allo an Alcazar or Moriſcan Palace at Seville, 
but not ſo beautiful as that at Toledo. | | 
(4) A long chain of mountains fo called, for that being co- 
vered over with roſemary, holly, and other ever-greens, it 
apyears black at a diſtance, | 


its 
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its buildings (10), and the antique and curious 
monuments, the remains of which, at every ſtep, 
recall the remembrance of Mooriſh W 
Alphonſo viſited with rapture the Alhambra and 
Generalif, and amuſed himſelf in places full of 
inſcriptions and verſes, which retraced to his 
memory the ancient gallantry of Grenada's Kings, 
the misfortunes of the Abencerages, the perſecu- 
tions and triumph of a virtuous Queen (11), and all 
the marvellous adventures with which hiſtory and 
rom.ince abound. : | 

Alpbanſo, however, more and more uneaſy 

about Dalinda and her father, ſoon leamt they had 
left Grenada almoſt a fortnight, and were gone to 
Cadiz; and that they talked of ſtaying there ſix 
weeks, and afterwards of embarking for the coaſt 
of Africa. This news afflicted him much; he en- 
deavoured not to perſuade his father to go thicher, 
for Don Ramirez had declared Grenada ſhould be 
the laſt place he would wander to, and. that he 
would afterwards return to Portugal. 
The deſire of travelling, of finding Dalinda, the 
hope of making a great fortune, ambition, love, 
and eſpecially, pride, idleneſs, and curiofity, in- 
ſpired the culpable Alphonſo, with the imprudent 
and cruel .reſolution of ſecretly flying to Cadiz, 
and abandoning his father. He felt great uneaſi - 
neſs in coming to this determination, but he ſup- 
preſſed ſuch ſalutary remorſe which he could not 
help feeling, and employed all his powers to find 
ſpecious reaſons that might excuſe, and even dignt- 
fy this criminal act. 

My father, ſaid he, has loſt his fortune ; ; he has 
only a ſmall penſion, not ſufficient for both of 
us; in taking half his expence away, I ſhall double 
his income. I feel I am a charge to him; I even 
| perceive my company is not fo agrecable to him as 
3 | formerly; 
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formerly; he is become penſive and filent, my 
converſation fatigues, and my preſence lays him 
under reſtraint. Beſides, in ſeeking to diſtinguiſh 
myſelf, and emerge from obſcurity, is it not for 
him I labour; if I can procure wealth, to him ſhall 
it be dedicates. My abſence may give him ſome 
uneaſinefs for a time, but my return will enſure 
his felicity. 

Such were the reflex ions of Alphonſo, who 
ſighed while thus he reaſoned, and his cheeks 
were bedewed with tears. Had he conſulted his 
heart, duty, honour, and reafon would ſoon have 
reſumed Meir functions; but he endeavoured to 
deceive himſelf and he ſucceeded; without the 
power, however, of da filling the voice of 
conſcience. 

He had taken care to ſeduce one of the ſervants 
into his deſign, and had conſulted with him on 
che means of flight. / It was agreed that Alphonſo 
' ſhould go off in the evening; that the ſervant 
ſhould wait for him at the city gate with two 
horſes, on which they ſhould ride without ſtop- 
ping as far as Loxe, to which place the ſervant 
knew the road. 

Alphonſo had no money. Certain jewels, which 
he happened to have about him on the day 
of the earthquake had been ſaved, all of which 
his father had ſold, except two diamond rings 
which he had given his ſon. One of theſe Al- 
phonſo privately ſold for four hundred piaſtres 
(about ſeventy guineas,) which he thought a ſum 
ſufficient to make the tour of the world if he 
pleaſed. 

The day fixed for. his flight he pretended a 
violent head-ache, in order to conceal his own 


anxiety, and induce Don Ramirez to go be- 
times 
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times to bed. Accordingly, about eight o'clock, 
his father retired, Alphonto's heart was ready to 
burſt when he bade him good night, and he ran 
and ſhut himſelf in his chamber, whither he was 
purſued by his remorſe. 

Bathed in tears, he writ to his father, to inform 
him of the motives of his flight, without men- 
tioning what route he ſhould take, or his paſſion 
for Dalinda. He ſealed the letter, and left it on 
the table, that his father might find it on the 
morrow ; then wrapping himſelf in 2 country- 
man's cloak, he put on thick · ſoled clonted ſhoes, 
took a ſtaff in his hand, with his pute, and a 

cket-book that contained his other ring, and 
Dalinda s ſaſn properly concealed, opened a win- 
dow, leaped into a court- yard, and went out of 
a private door, of which he had procured the key. 
He paſſed haſtily along the ftreets, got through 
the city gate by means of his country diſguiſe, 
found his ſervant waiting a little way out of town, 
mounted his horſe, followed his guide, and pro- 
ceeded towards Cadiz. 

The darkoefs of the night would not permit 
him to travel as faſt as he wiſhed, while the fear 
of being purſued, the grief of leaving his father, 
his inquietude, remorſe, and repentance, all ſtung 
him to the heart, and inſpired him with a certain 
inſurmountable terror, which was doubly increaſ- 
ed by the blackneſs of night. 

He had quitted Grenada about two hours, when 
he was awakened from his gloomy reverie by a2 
moſt ſurprifing phænomenon, ſurrounded as it 
were by the deep, the profound obſcurity of 
night, darkneſs in an inſtant diſappeared, and 
light, the moſt radiant, dazzled the aſtoniſhed 
eyes of Alphonſo. He raiſed his head amazed, 
C4 and 
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and beheld a globe of brighteſt fire in the hea- 
vens, precipitating itſelf ſome what horizontall 
towards earth, and augmenting as it fell. It ex- 
hibited a thoufand dazzling colours, and left a 
long train of light that marked it's path in the at- 
moſphere. Having traverſed a part of the horizon, 
it began to riſe again by degrees, and ſhot forth 
on all ſides ſparks, and blazing ſheaves, that ſeem- 
ed like vaſt artificial fire-wcrks. At length, the 
enormous ball opened, and ſent forth two kinds of 
volcanos, which formed into two prodigious rain- 
Lows ; the one of which vaniſhed in the north, 
the oth@in the ſouth; the fiery globe became ex- 
tint, and the moſt impenetrable darkneſs inſtant- 
Iv ſucceeded to day- light the moſt fervent (12). 
. Air honſo was forcibly and irreſiſtibly alarmed 
by this prodigy. All uncommon accidents are 
ill omens to a troubled conſcience. This was high- 
Iy ſo to him; his grief and doubts were doubled, 
he increaſed his pace to get rid of his fears, and 
galloped the reſt of the night without ſtopping. 
At day-break his Valet perceived they had loſt 
their way, and had ſtruck into a crc road. Al- 
phonſo looked round, and ſaw a barren mountain- 
ous country covered with rocks. Unable to diſ- 
cover any beaten track, he alighted, tied his horſe 
to a tree, and followed by his Valet, went towards 
one of the higheſt and nearcſt rocks, hoping to 
diſcover from it's ſummit the town of Loxe, from 
which he imagined they could not be far diſtant. 
Obſerve, his country thoes were clouted with 
hob-nails all over; and his ſtaff, being a Peaſant's, 
had a thick iron ferrule at the end. . 
-  Scarcely had Alphonſo proceeded twenty paces 
upon the rock he meant to aſcend, when he felt 
| his feet fixed to the ſtone! he could not lift! 5 
could 
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could not ſtir them! and his ſtaff too heavy to 
move, ſtood upright, and ſeemed to take root on 
this fatal rock! (13). 

Oh, my father! cried he, heaven has under- 
taken to puniſh my ingratitude by a new, an un- 
heard of miracle. 

He could ſay no more. Remorſe, aſtoniſhment, 
terror overwhelmed him; took away what little 
ſtrength he had left, made him immoveable and 


mute, cauſed his hair to ſtand ereQ, and ſpread a 


death-like paleneſs upon his cheeks. 

On dear, mamma cried Pulcheria, is he 
changed to a ſtatue? 

Not entirely, anſwered Madame de Clémire 
| ſmiling; though he himſelf dreaded he was, for 
that idea ſtruck him as well as you. 

And well it might, mamma. That inviſible 
power that fix ed him to the rock, might make him 
expect worſe. 

However, my dear, that inviſible power was 
not ſupernatural. You remember I told you, the 


ſeeming. mar vellous in my ſtory mould all be 


true. 
And yet the globe of fire, an the fatal rock; 


appear ſo extraordinary! But tell us, dear mamma : 
what became of poor Alphonſo ? 

He remained petrified with terror in the FRO? 
tion I have deſcribed, when the ſky became cover- 


ed with clouds, the winds howled in the air, and 


the rain began to ſhower. But how was the 


terror, how was the horror of Alphonſo increaſed, 


when he beheld that dreadfutrain! When he ſaw, 
what he thought millions of huge round drops of 
blood, inſtantly cover the white rocks that ſur- 


rostet him; felt them run in ſtreams from his 


face, hands, and all parts of his body, and view- 
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ed rivers of blood deſcend on all ſides to the green 
vallies! (14) 

Uncommon terror gave uncommon ſtrength. 
Alphonſo quitted his ſtaff, which remained erect, 
planted on the rock, and with violent efforts 
wrenched his feet from the adheſive ſtone, and 
fell almoſt ſenſeleſs on the ſand. 

His Valet ſoon after, ſhocked with the miracu- 
lous ſhower, came running, andaſſiſted hismaſter. 
He had been ſeeking a track wich he had dif- 
covered, and, as ſoon as they could ſufficiently 
recover their ſtrength and recolleQion; they once 
more mounted their horſes, and left this ſcene of 

-horrors.. © 

_ - Arrived at Loxe, he ſtaid two otfthree hours 
to recover, then ordered mules and a guide, and 
4 purſued his journey. He croſſed Mount Oreſpeda 
), Paſſed the ancient A * Antequerra, and 
ic not ſtop till he came to Malaga. He arrived 
without any remarkable accident at Cadiz (a), 

and put up at the firſt inn he came to. 

As he was going up ſtairs he heard a female 
ſinging, and accompanied by the harp. Alphonſo 
trembled, and guided by the ſound, approached the 
door of the apartment whence it iſſued, It was 
ſure an Angel ſinging, and the harmony was 
heavenly! He could not miſtake the voice, it 
went to his heart. Delighted, raviſhed, aſtoniſh- 
ed, he haſtily deſcended the ſtairs, enquired for 
the maſter. of the houſe, queſtioned him, and 
learnt his heart had not deceived him. Dalinda 
and Theliſmar inhabited the houſe Whither he had 

been conducted by chance. 


)] In going to Cadiz, it is neceſſary to take a boat at Port- 
Sencta-Maria, a pretty town two leagues from Cadiz. The 
paſſage is dangerous, and the boats are frequently loft. 

Tranſ- 


# 
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Tranſported with the diſcovery, he went into 
the court-yard, found which were the windows of 
his Love, and then went and locked himſelf in his 
own room, that he might enjoy his unexpected 
felicity without reſtraint. Fr. 
In the afternoon he ſent for a guittar, and in 
the evening, after ſupper, planting himſelf under 
Dalinda's window, with a trembling hand he 
ventured to ſtrike a fe arpeggios. The window 
opened, and feuring to be overheard by Theliſmar, 
who underſtood Portugueſe, Alphonſo durſt not 
ſing the verſes he had written on Dalinda at the 
Fountain of Love; but, in timid accents, and an 
irreſolute voice, he ſung the Torments of Ab- 
ſence. 5 | 1723 
In about a quarter of an hour the window was 
ſhut, and on the morrow Alphonſo again began 
to ſing, but in vain, -it opened no more: and 
this rigour afflicted him as deeply, as though it 
had deſtroyed hopes that had ſome foundation. 
Alphonſo formed a thouſand projects relative to 
his paſſion, and executed none of them. He ar- 
dently longed once more to ſee Dalinda, but never 
could determine to preſent himſelf as an adventu- 
rer. His intention, when he leſt his father, was to 
offer himſelf as a companion to Theliſmar durin 
his travels, not doubting but his knowledge and ta- 
lents would make this propoſition very acceptable; 
and ſuppoſing, likewiſe, that gratitude, ſor hav- 
ing ſaved the life of Dalinda, would put his re- 
ception out of' doubt. WY | | 
When paſſion forms projects, it is blind to all 
obſtacles, will hear no objections; but fearing all 
reaſons which may deter it from what it is pre vi- 
ouſly determined to do, it never diſcovers it's own 
_ folly and imprudence till they are paſt remedy. 
Full 
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Full of fear, incertitude, and heſitation, Al- 
phonſo could reſolve upon nothing. He had care- 
fully concealed himielf from Dalinda and her 
father, when one night he was informed that 


Theliſmar had prepared every thing for his de- 


parture, and that he was to go on board the In- 
trepid at break of day, which veſſel was to carry 
him to Ceuta. (a) 

This intelligence Jens the irreſolute Al- 
phonſo; he ſold his remaining ring, went to the 
captain of the ſhip, obtained his paſſage, got on 
board before day- break, and took peſſeſhon of his 


little cabin. He had not been there a quarter of 


an hour, before he heard the voice of Theliſmar, 


and preſently afterwards the anchor was weighed, 
and the veſſel ſet ſail. 


Before dinner-time, when the paſſengers muſt 
meet at the Captain's table, Alphonſo collected 
force enough to deſire a moment's audience of 
Theliſmar, which was immediately ranted; and 
wich the anxiety and agitation impoſttble to paint, 
he entered the cabin. Theliſmar was alone, and 


turning his head at the creaking of the door, he 
beheld Alphonſo. He could not forget the de- 


liverer of his daughter; he inſtantly rofe, ran to 


Alphonſo, and embraced him with all the warmth 


of the moſt tender friendſhip. 
Tranſported with joy, Alphonſo felt hope ſpring 


in his heart! He anſwered the queſtions of The- 
liſmar, however, with more embarraſſment than 
truth. Afraid to confeſs his faults, my father, 
' faid he, had formerly an immenſe fortune; but 
now, with barely what is neceſſary, he lives re- 


(a) A town in Africa, oppoſite Gibraltar, John, King of 
Portugal, took it from the Moors; after which it belonged to 
the Spaniards, to whom it was ceded by the wry of Liſbon in 


1668. 3 ww . 
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tired on the peaceful banks of the Mondego. He 

approves my deſire to travel, and hopes with the 
education he has beſtowed on me, I may become 
- known and acquire fame, and—— 

What is your age? And what are your pro- 
jeQs in quitting your country and your father? 

I knew, fir, you were in Spain, heard you in- 
tended to go to Africa, and flattered myſelf you 
would permit me to follow you as a companion 

in your travels. ; 

Lou were not deceived in me; di mean to 

\ traverſe a great part of the known world; if you 
will be the aſſociate of my labours, 1 Jjoyfully - 
conſent. | '< 

Here Alphonſo, at the height of his hopes, em- 

braced Theliſmar with tranſport, and ſwore never 
to forſake him. 

But, continued Theliſmar, my travels will not 
end in leſs than three or four years at ſooneſt, 
how do you know your father will conſent to this 
long abſence ? | 

Oh I am very certain 

Well, it you love ſtudy, * as I have no doubt, 

| you, poſſeſs noble and virtuous ſentiments, you 
ſhall find in me a faithful friend, and a ſecond 
father, happy, too happy, if by my cares and 
affection I may ſhew a part of my gratitude. 
Dalinda owes her life to you, and your 2 
over me is abſolute. 

Alphonſo bluſhed at the name of Dalinda, and 

too much affected to reply, was ſilent. 

[have need, added Theliſmar, of conſolation, 
and hope to find it in your friendſhip. _ 

Of conſolation! Are you then unhappy ? 


I am 
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I am ſepatated, and for four years, from objects 
the —— to ay” heart] from my wife and 
daughter ! 

From Dalinda ! 

Yes. I durſt not expoſe her to the: en 
and dangers I ſhall undergo. We travelled thro? 
a great part of Europe together, I parted from 

her at Cadiz, and while we are riding towards the 
African coaſt, ſhe is returning with her mother 
into Sweden. 

Oh heaven ! cried Alphonſo in gm Afri- 
ea and Sweden! What immenſe! whit dreadful 
diſtance between her and——you! How ] pity 

ou! 
. Alphonſo could no longer reſtrain his tears, and 
the converſation being interrupted by the entrance 
of the Captain, Alphonſo went into his cabin to 
hide and afſuage the agitation of his heart. In 
deſpair to think he muſt be four years abſent from 
Dalinda, he was yet in ſome meaſure conſoled by 

the friendſhip of her father; and he determined to 
neglect nothing, by which it might be confirmed 
yu increaſed. 

Theliſmar put feveral queſtions! to him in the 
evening, and aſked'if he underſtood the elements 
of any of the ſciences? 

Oh yes, anſwered Alphonſo, with. great ſelf- 
ſufficiency. There is * I Ave x not been 
taught. 

Do you know any thing of geometry 

I had a mathematical maſter ten years. 

Have you any acquaintance with: natural hiſtory 
ind philoſophy ? 

Every thing of that kind is familiar to me: be- 
ſides, I am pethonatety fond of the arts, * 

ſtan 


2 
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ſtand muſic, and bo: in drawing. I draw 
ert charmin 

Flowers | Do you love reading'? 

Very much. 

Your language is not rich in good authors ; ; 
but you know the Latin? 

Oh perfeAly! as you may ima gine, for m 
teachers ſaid I conſtrued Virgil and — well 
at ten years old; ſo that I left the ſtudy of the 
claſſies at twelve, and have not looked at them 
ſince, having had other employment. 

ter? I warrant you left * alſo ſoon 
after ? 


I'did. 1 then read generally, and ſoon began 


to write verſes. 


And from a ſcholar became a wit. The meta- 


morphoſis is not always ſucceſsful. 

My poetry was very ſucceſsful. 

Among your friends, I ſuppoſe. 

Oh univerſally. 

How do you know ? 

Every body that viſited my father told me ſo. 

 Alphonſo's anſwers made Theliſmar ſmile, and 
he changed the converſation. . Preſently after- 
wards the youth retired, perſuaded he had given 
Theliſmar -a high opinion of his knowledge and 
renius. The-next day Alphonſo recolleQed the 
adventure of the mad-bull, killed by the prick of 
a pin at the Fountain of Love, and aſked The- 
liſmar the meaning of ſo extraordinary a death. 

Theliſmar replied, he had that very da 
ceived from an old friend juſt returned — 
America, a poiſon, ſo — and ſubtile as to 
produce the effect to which he had been a witneſs; 
that his friend had given him a caſe, which en- 
cloſed the fatal pin that had been dipped in the 

poiſon, 


<= 
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poiſon, and deſign ing to make an experiment of it's 
power, he happened to have it in his pocket (16). 


But what ſurprizes me, ſaid Alphonſo, is, that 
I have never heard ſpeak of this poiſon. 

I do not think that ſo very ſurprizing, replied 
Theliſmar; for, .f I am not miſtaken, there are 
many other extraordinary things of which you 
have never heard. 

J will not ſay there are none, anſwered Al- 


Phonſo, but I dare preſume their number is very 


limited ; - for I have had teachers of all forts, and 
am not ignorant; add to which, I have read much, 
and ſeen and remarked more. 

hat prompted Alphonſo to brag with greater 


confidence was, he ſuppoſed he might do ſo with- 


out danger of detection; he looked upon Theliſ- 
mar as a plain man, who had only one purſuit, 
that of botany, and imagined him to be exceed- 
ingly ignorant of every thing elſe; in which he 
was frequently confirmed, by the natural reſerve 
and modeſty of 'Theliſmar. | 

Here Madame de Clemire ſtopped, put up os 


manuſcript, and ended that events s entertain- 


ment. 2 « 

The next night, at the uſual hour, after having 
begged her children not to interrupt her any more 
by their queſtions, Madame de Clemire thus con- 


tinued her narration. 


At length they landed at Ceuta, and Thelifmar 


hired a lodging for himſelf and Alphonſo, at one 


of the beſt houſes they could find. 


Alphonſo's firſt care, on his arrival, was to 


write to his father a long leiter, very contrite and 
ſubmiſſive. In this he made a faithful confeſſion 


of all his proceedings, implored his pardon, and 
| permiſſion to follow Theliſmar in all his travels; : 


- and 
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and as the latter intended to ſtay at Ceuta long 


enough for Alphonſo to receive an anſwer, he 


_ conjured Don Ramirez to ſend his orders in- 
ſtantly, promiſing they ſhould be obeyed, be they 
what they might. Nor doubting his father had 


returned to Beira, his letter was directed accord- 


ingly. l 

Nn eaſier, after thus in part relieving 
his conſcience, Alphonſo fell into his cuſtomar 
habits, ſung, played on his guittar, and drew va- 
rious flowers, which he thought maſter- pieces, 
and which he conſtantly carried to T heliſmar, 
who he continued to believe vas highly delighted 
with his talents. 

Theliſmar ſent for him one morning, and ſaid, 

as I know you are exceedingly fond of muſic and 
drawing, I thought I might do you a favour, by 


dren. One is a little boy, who draws aſtoniſhingly 
in your ſtyle, and the other a girl, who plays 
charmingly on the W ; come and ſee 
them. 

So ſaying, he conducted Alphonſo into another 
room, but defired him to ſtop at the door; for, 
ſaid he, youth you know is timid; and as you are 
a connoiſſeur, you might diſturb them were you 
too near. 

Very true, anſwered Alphonts; the girl bluſh- 
cd as we entered. 

And can you then obſerve her emotion, added 
Theliſmar ? | 

Oh very plainly; ſhe can hardly breathe, though 
her boſom heaves. 

All this paſſed at the far end of the room from 
the young artiſts, and Alphonſo happy in the ſup- 
| poſition of his own repute, encouraged the. mu- 
ician 


l to ſee two very extraordinary chit- _ 
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ſician as ſhe played, calling out brova.! brava | 
with as much pedantry and pride as ain; other 
demi connoiſſeur, who ſuppoſes a word like that 
from him confers fame and ſatisfattion. 

When ſhe had finiſhed her ſonata, the little 
muſician made a low courtſey; Alphonſo ap- 
plauded, and Theliſmar advanced. 

Come, ſaid he, now let us ſee the boy draw 
—ſftand there, behind him, and then you will 
"overlook this work with more eaſe, Alphonſo 
followed his directions, and remarked, it was odd 
enough the child ſhould keep his gloves on, and 
ſurpriſing enough that he ſhould deſign from his 
own invention, without any drawing to copy 
from. 

And yet, ſaid Theliſmar, ſee how that flower 
" will as it were, and is embelliſhed beneath ls 


| Vonderful! cried Alph honſo; 9 0575 cor- 
rect] Courage my little fellow ! There, ſhade 
that outline a little: that's it | The lutle angel! 


I declare I could not do better my ſelf. 


All theſe praiſes gave no 15 to the 
child, who continued his work without remiſhon, 


except removing it, to obſerve it at a diſtance oc- 
caſionally, and blowing away the light duſt of the 


crayon, 

When the flower was finiſhed, Alphonſo ran 
directly to kiſs the child, and as ſuddenly ſtarted 
back with an interjection of e eee 

Gently, ſaid Theliſmar, laughing, take care 
leſt you Mould demolith the young artiſt. 

Good heaven! Irs a doll! a figure! 

It is an automaton (a). a 


© (a) Every body at Paris, in 1783, ſaw the Automatos-, of 

which this is a deſcription. - Another has ſince been hewn ſill 

mort * for it plays at cheſs witch any perſon. A 0 
n 


al 
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And the muſician, what is ſhe ? 
'Own ſiſter to the deſigner. 
But did I not fee her breathe ? 


You thought ſo; and you really ſaw herjplay 


with her fingers upon the harpſichord. Hence 
you may learn, Alphonſo, that it is unreaſonable 
to place-too high a value upon accompliſhments 


which automatons may poſſeſs. 


Iwill break my guittar directly, and burn my 


_ drawings. 


That would be wrong, -anſwered 'Theliſmar. 
We ſhould-be-aſtoniſhed to ſee a man paſs his life 
in playing on the guittar, and deſigning flowers; 
but no one would blame you, when you uſe ſuch 
things only as recreations, by way of agreeably 
ſaving time which would otherwiſe be loft, and 
without being 'proud of ſuch trifling accompliſh- 
ments, N 

This leſſon made ſome impreſſion upon Al- 
phonſo; but it was neceſſary he ſhould receive 
many more, before a thorough reformation could 


be effected. 


T heliſmar was ready to depart from Ceuta, yet 
Alphonſo had 3 no letters from his father: 
imagining, therefore, that Don Ramirez approved 
his projects, by his not being in any haſte to recall 


him home, he determined to proceed with The- 


liſmar. % | 
Some days previous to their departure for the 


Azore lands, Alphonſo, who had obſerved work- 


men buſy about raiſing a kind of machine in the 


garden, the ufe of which he did not comprehend, 


learnt that it was done by the order, and under 


the direction of Theliſmar, of whom he there- 
fore enquired it's uſe. The proprietor of this 
houſe has told me, ſaid Theliſmar, that the light- 


ning 
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ning has twice, within theſe twenty years, fallen 
upon and damaged the building, and I have pro- D. 
miſed him it ſhall do ſo no more. Jo 


And which way can you prevent it ? EL BY 
By means of the thing you have ſeen. bee 
I — I do not comprehend. tra 


That I can hardly believe; and yet it is not the I [an 
leſs true, that the lightning will now fall at the ed 
other end of the garden. his 
Four or five days after, dure win a violent ¶ inc 
thunder -ſtorm; Theliſmar went to the window, I tra 
and pointing with his cane towards a black cloud, ger 
which was ſeen over the houſe, look, Taid he, to Al- anc 
phonſo, look at that cloud, it's going ſoon to re- 2k 
move from us, and follow the patn which I ſhall I une 
direct: I intend that it ſhall open, and be diſperſed in 
at the end of that walk; ſo ſaying, Theliſmar all 
Taiſed his cane towards the ſky, white the cloud 4 
ſeemed obedient to his will, and durſt not depart I in! 
from the path which he preſcribed in the air; at but 
that inſtant he had the appearance of an Enchanter, W dra 
who, by the power of his magic wand, command- hx 
cd the elements. cou 
-- Good God! cried Alphonſo, what do behold! ¶ mu 
You direct the clouds and they obey, they 80 to Alp 
the ſpot that you ordain. 3 
Lou ſee them aſſembled, ſaid Theliſmar, and Ml cha 
now they ſhall deſcend, and the lightning ſhall ente 
fall not thirty feet from yonder ſpot. Scarcely W moi 
had he ſpoken, but the thunder began to. roar, WW nov 
and its bolts were diſcharged exactly as Theliſmar 
preſcribed (17); who then ſhut his window and ( 
went out of his room, leaving Alphonſo petrified nh 
with aſtoniſhment. 
The next day Theliſmar, in preſence of Al- « «i 
Phonſo, read aloud a letter he had N from © '**2 
Dalinda.  * 
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Dalinda. Alphonſo had by this time learnt the 


Swediſh language, to the ſtudy of which he had 
applied with great aſſiduity, ever ſince he had firſt 


deen told Dalinda was a Swede; and ſince he had 


travelled with Theliſmar, his progreſs in that 
language had been aſtoniſhing. He was enchant- 
ed at the letter of Dalinda, and could not repreſs 
his feelings while he heard it read ; he found an 
inconceivable delight, in underſtanding words 
traced by the hand of Dalinda ; he heard the in- 
genuous detail of her thoughts and ſentiments, 
and imagined he heard her ſpeaking ; he obtained 
a knowledge of the goodneſs of her heart and 
underſtanding, and that knowledge fixed for ever 
in the boſom of Alphonſo the molt inconſtant of 
all the paſſions, & 
Alphonſo was very deſirous of having the letter 
in his own poſſeſſion, and ſeeing Dalinda's writing; 
but Theliſmar, after having read, put it in the 


drawer of his bureau. Alphonſo, with his eyes 


fixed upon this drawer, heard no longer the diſ- 
courſe of Theliſmar, but fell into a profound 


muſing ; Theliſmar therefore took up a book, and 


Alphonſo recollecting himſelf. left the room. 


In the evening Alphonſo returned to the ſame ' 


chamber, and Theliſmar riſing as he ſaw him 


enter, ſaid, As you know we ſhall embark to- 


morrow morning for the Azores (a), I have va- 


rious orders to give, if you will ſtay here 1 ſhall 


(a) The Azore Iſlands are ſituated between Africa and Ame- 
rica, about two hundred. leagues from [.iſbon. | Gonzatlo 
Vello 6: ft diſcovered them about the middle of the fifteenth 
century; and called them Azores, or Hawks, from the number 
of thoſe birds he ſaw there. They a e nine in number; the 
town of Angra, in the iſland of Tercera, is the capital. 
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phonſo ſitting oppoſite the bureau. 

This bureau encloſed the letter of Dalinda, and 
the key was not taken out of the drawer: Al. 
phonſo Felt a temptation, which at firſt he did not 
give way to; he paſſionately deſired to open the 
drawer, ond once more read the letter. He felt 
how. much ſuch an action was to be condemned, 
and yet, ſaid he, this is not to pry into the ſecrets 
of Theſiſmar ; - he has read me the letter, I ſhall 
learn nothing new; I only wiſh. to ſee, to con- 
template the writing. 

At laſt, after various ſtruggles, Alphonſo ſtifled 
his ſcruples, approached the bureau, and trem- 
blingly took hold of the key; but ſcarcely had he 
touched it, before he received a ſtroke ſo violent 
that he thought his arm was broken. Alphonſo 
terrified, ſtarted back, and fell into an arm chair. 
Juſt heaven! cried he. what inviſible hand. is it 
that ſtrikes (18) ?. 

The door apened, and Thdiſmar ERIE 
what have you done Afphonſo ?. ?. ſaid he, with a 
ſe vere tone of voice. 


Oh, fir | replied Alphonſo, you, whoſe. ker 


nataral art produces ſo many prodigies, you ſure- 
ly have the power to. penetrate my, moſt ſecret 

thoughts, read them at the bottom of my heart. 
Lcan read nothing there, anſwered Fheliſmar, 
that-can excuſe an att like this, Remember Al- 
phonſo, to betray a truſt is unpardonable, and 
— a ſecond rh of this kind would for.ever de- 
prive you of m * eſteem. As far the myſterious 
key, cried Theliſmar, it is only hoſtile to indiſ- 
cretion; it ſtrikes nonę but thoſe who would turn 
it without my leave. 1 now. give you my per- 
8 miſſion 


= be back i in half an hour ; ſo ſaying, he left Al N 
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miſſion to ppen the drawer, which you may do 


without, danger. 


Alphonſo advanced, as he was deſired; towards 


the bureau; opened the drawer, and cried, yes 


Theliſmar, I fee that nothing is impoſſible to you; 


your difcourſe is full of wiſdom, and your actions 


of aſtoniſhment: deign, fir, ever to be my guide, 
my tutelar genius! My ſubmiſſion, affection, and 


cares. So ſaying, Alphonſo, with a tender and 
reſpectful air, drew near to Theliſmar, who,only, 
anſwered him by holding out his arms, and em- 
bracing him with affeQion. | 

The next day, after this adventure, Theliſmar 
and his young travelling companion ęmbarked for 


the Azores. After a happy voyage they landed 


at the iſland of St. George (a), where they reſted 
for ſome days. 5 

Theliſmar lodged in a ſmall houſe, the aſpe& 
of which pleaſed him; the owner was a- Swede, 
who had been ſix years in the iſtand. As they 
had only one 1 apartment, Theliſmar par- 
took his bed- chamber with Alphonſo, and had a. 
bed made up for him beſide his own. One night 


as Alphonſo and Theliſmar were in a ſound ſſeep, 


they both awaked, and leaped up at the ſame mo- 
ment; they imagined they felt the violent, ſhock 
of an earthquake, and fled into a ſmall garden, 
whither the'maſter of the houſe, and ſeveral ſer- 


vants, who had likewiſe experienced the ſame. 


ſenſatiqn, ran for refuge; the latter brought flam- 
beaux, for the darkneſs of the night was extreme 2 


and in expectation of a diſaſter, like that of 


Liſbon, they remained there in great anxiety for. 


the ſpace of three hours; not having, however, 


(a) Twelve leagues from Angra. | 
: felt 
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felt the leaſt motion during this whole time, they 
determined then to return again to the houſe. 
Theliſmar and Alphonſo did not go to bed again, 
but converſed till day- break. 

Alphonſo, who now no longer hid the name of 
his father from Theliſmar, and who had often re- 
lated to him the circumſtances of the earthquake 
at Liſbon, did not let this occaſion ſlip; but 
again gave a pompous deſcription of the magnifi- 
cent Cri of Don Ramirez, and an emphatic 


enumerktion of the jewels and diamonds he poſ- 
ſeſſed before that cataſtrophe. 

When day began to appear, Theliſmar and 
Alphonſo went to the window, whence they had 
an extenſive, and moſt unuſual proſpe& ; how 
great was their aſtoniſhment, to ſee the houſe 
they lived in, and the garden totally ſeparated from 
the land, and forming a ſmall iſland in the midſt of 
the ſea; they ſhuddered at the danger they had 
been in, and could not conceive by what means 
the houſe, which had been thrown ſeveral fathoms 
from the main land, could ſuſtain ſo violent a 
ſhock without being deſtroyed. It is no doubt, 
ſaid Theliſmar, the humble dwelling of a vii tuous 
man, preſerved in ſo miraculous amanner by the 
juſtice of a divine Providence. | 

As Theliſmar was ſpeaking, his n 

pened, and the maſter of the houſe entered. 
Wii . is venerable old man as he approached The- 
lifmar, fetched a deep ſigh, and ſaid, I come to 
implore your protection, fir not for myſelf, 
but for my ſon. Though ix years an exile from 
my native land, I have rot forgot thoſe men which 
are an honour to it; your name, fir, is not un- 
known to me. Our Monarch is the protector of 
— and ſcience; he Lonours you with a pat- 
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ticular eſteem, and I come to beg you will give 
me letters bf recommendation for my ſon. 

You intend to return into 8 85 own country 
then? 

Fe, fir. 

What accident firſt rewe you out of it? 

] was born in an humble condition; but, not- 
withſtanding the ſmallneſs of my income, L found 
the means to give my ſon a good education, much 
ſuperior to my rank of life. This ſon anſwered 
my expectations and cares fo well, that he ob- 
tained by his merit, at five and twenty, an ho- 
nourable and lucrative employment. Some time 
after he fell in love with an amiable, rich young 


woman, and was upon the point of marrying her, 
when a dreadful accident obliged me to quit my 


country. There was a rich merchant who 
lodged in my houſe; this unhappy man was found 
one morning murdered in his bed, and his coffers 
broke open and robbed; all his ſervants were 


taken into cuſtody ; and I, of my own accord, 


delivered myſelf into the hands of juſtice. The 
Wretch who had committed the crime was my.ac- 
cuſer; | had enemies, and the affair took ay ill 
turn. Thanks, however, to the cares and Protectors 
of my ſon, as they had not ſufficient proof, I obtain- 
ed my liberty; but I could not recover my charac- 
ter, I could not endure to live with ignominy, in a 
land where I had been generally beloved, and deter- 
mined to become a voluntary exile; I endeavoured 
to cohceal my intentions from my ſon; but he 
gueſſed them too certainly from my preparations. 
| ſold the little I poſſeſſed, and ſecretly departed by 
night ; [regretted on! the lofs of my ſon; I lett 
him, however, in poſſeſſion of a good poſt; and 


knew that, "notwithſtanding our misfortunes, the 
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young woman whom he loved {till preſetr ved her ft - 
affection. Conſoled by ſech ideas, I endeavuurcd . 
to ſupport the excels of my misfortunes. [ trave]- 
led in a poſt-chaiſe, and at day-break perceived 
myſelf eſcorted, as it were, by a ſtranger gal p- 
ing on horſeback at ſome diſtance from my Car- 
Triage ; | looked out—but what was my ſurprize at 
the ſight of my ſon; jt is impoſſible to expreſs 
what I felt; I ſtopt, jumped out of my carriage, 
and was inſtantly in my ſon's arms. What haſt 
thou done, cried I ? 

My duty, anſwered he. 

But what is thy .dcfign, ſaid I ? bathing him 
with my tears. 

To follow you, to conſecrate the life you gave 
to your ſervice. 

But thy poſt, thy future fortune. 

have left them, abandoned all for your ſake; 
all, even the woman J love: you ſee me weep, 
yet do not ſuppoſe, my father, but that I gladly 
acrihce every thing to you. 

' Since thou ſaweſt my fatal redolution, where- 
fore didſt thou not oppoſe. it; knoweſt thou not 
the- aſcendant thou haſt over me? 

Appearances condemn you; and though you 
are dearer than ever to me by your misfortunes, 
yet having loſt your honour, your preſent flight is 
neceſſary ; ; be comforted, . you are fill innocent 
ad virtuous. 

And doſt thou not complain of ho own fate? 

My own fate! can it be happier ! have not I 
now an opportunity to prove, my gratitude and 
filial affection? To comfort my father in his diſ- 
treſs? Shall not my hand dry his tears? Shall not my 
zeal and tenderneſs ſtop its ſource? Oh, yes, my 


father; ſuffer the love and reverence of a s to 
| ive 


o r 
have 
[2 
lon! 
muſt 
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I 
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ave 
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drive from your memory an unjuſt country, un- 

grateful relations and faithleſs friends. Heaven 

has deſtined me to fulfil the ſacred duties of na- 

iure in all their extent; and ſhould I, ſhould you, 
complain of my fate? No; you, my father, who 
are a model for parents, you ſhould enjoy the 
ſolid glory, the ſweet happineſs of having formed 
by your own inſtructions, and your own EAMG, 
a ſon worthy of yourſelf. 

You, fir, are a father, continued the old man, 
therefore can eaſily imagine how readily I reſigned 
myſelt thus ſupported to my deſtiny. We travel- 
led for ſome time before we fixed our abode here. 
My ſon undertook ſome branches of commerce 
in partnerſhip, and bought this houſe, where we 
have lived in a contented mediocrity. 

It was my intention here to have ended my 
days; but the intelligence which I received about 
o months ſince, has made me change this re- 
' Wl folution. My mnocence at length is fully ac- 
| I inowedged; the Monſter, who had been guilty 
of the murder, having committed new crimes, 
t MW vas apprehended and condemned. Before his 

death he publicly acquitted me, by confeſſing 
U himſelf to be the Murderer. We learnt, at the 
me time, the young lady my ſon loved was (till 
is unmarried. This has made me wiſh once more 
t o return to mv native land. We intended to 
have departed in half a year; but the diſaſter of 
aſt night, and the loſs of my houſe, which 
Hough not deſtroyed, is no longer habitable, 
muſt haſten my departure. It is therefore I come 
so aſk recommendatory letters of you, fir. 


ny L will give them you with pleafure, anſwered 
ny Theliſmar with emotion, and ſuch as I would 
6 tive a dear friend or brother. Oh, yes; doubt 
| 
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(for that war Ye GO of the virtuous young man) 


not but cur juſt and beneficent ſovereign wil 
worthily reward the virtue of your ſon. | 
Oh, fir! cried the old man, with tears of jor fl © 
in his eyes, permit me to bring him hither that n 


be may thank you himſelf. r 


So faying, he went out without waiting for an 
anſwer ; and T heliſmar turning towards Alphonſo, Nc 
ſaw him mournfully leaning over a chair, and y 
covering his face with his hands. Theliſmar per- MW 
ceived he was weeping; wherefore, ſaid he, Ib. 
would you hide your tears from me? Let them 
flow freely, they are an honour to your heart. 1 

Theliſmar was miſtaken ; he attributed thoſe 1 
tears to compaſſion, which repentance and bitter in 
remorſe made flow. How criminal did Alphonſo I be 
feel, when he compared his on conduct with that N p 
of the young man's whoſe hiſtory he had juſt MW or 


heard. This touching recital had torn his very W ro 
heart, and made painful and afflictive the ſweeteſt ne 
of all ſenſations, the admiration of virtue. ſo 


The old man returned, leading his fon by the MW m 
hand; Theliſmar claſped the young man to his MW Al 
breaſt, renewed the promiſes he had made his MW th 
father, and diſmiſſed them penetrated with grati- W a£ 
tude and joy, | 

Several inhabitants of the iſland ſeon arrived in Ml of 
light boats, to inquire the fate of thoſe who in- dz 
habited the ſmall houſe, which they had ſeen ſo IM thi 
ſudden!y thrown as it were into the ſea; they told 
Theliſmar, that al! the neighbouring houſes had 
been deſtroyed, while that belonging to Zulaſki MW ca: 


had been thus miraculouſly,preſerved. 
Theliſmar and Alphonſo went on board the 
boats, and defired to be conducted towards that 
part of the ifland which had ſuffered leaſt bow 
| | | ; 


vat 


| F 
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the earthquake. . Scarce had they made a quarter 
of a league, before they were petrified with aſto- 
niſhment, at beholding eighteen iſlands newly 
riſen from the bottom of the ocean (19). 

Ye new creations of a juſt and beneficent God 
cried Theliſmar; ye new born iſles, how does 
your aſpect move my heart | Human induſtry 
will ſoon make you fertile. Oh, may you never 
be inhabited but by the virtuous ! 

After having coaſted along ſome of theſe iſlands, 
Theliſmar landed, and was received in a houſe 
where Zulaſki came to rejoin him the ſame even- 
ing. As Zulaſki embarked on board a veſſel 
bound for Liſbon, in his return to Sweden, Al- 


phonſo committed two letters to his care; the 


one for his father, in which was ſet down their 
route, and the places they meant to ſtop at, ear- 
neſtly conjuring him to write, and inform Alphon- 
ſo of his will and pleaſure ; the other for a young 
man, who lived in the province of Beira, whom 
Alphonſo entreated to write him news of his fa- 
ther, and to whom Alphonſo likewiſe fent an ex- 
aQt itinerary of his travels. 1 
Zulaſki, after receiving theſe letters and thoſe 
of Theliſmar, departed without delay ; and a few 
days after, Theliſmar and Alphonſo embarked for 


the Canary Iſlands (a). Theliſmar made a long 


{a) The number of theſe iſlands. is ſeven; Tener;f, Great- 
Canary, Gomere, Palmo, Ferro, Lancerotta, and Fuer ta Ven- 
tura. Their firſt diſcovery was (trongly conteited by both the 
Spaniards and Pdbrtugueſe, each of which nations claimed the 
excluſtve honour. It is, however certain, the Spaniards, 21 
ited by the Engliſh, firſt ſubdued them. Beſide theie ſeven, 
there are fix ſmaller ones which ſurround Lancerotta : the Ca- 
daries were not unknown to the ancients; they called thein the 


Fortunate Illands. 
1··;˙ 
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ſtay at Teneriff; his firſt object was to go and 
admire the delightful diſtrict that lies between 
| Ratava (a) and Rialejo : nature ſeems there to 
have ſſembled all ſhe has of pleaſant, uſeful, and 
majeſtic. Mountains covered with verdure; rocks 
which caſt forth pure water; fertile meadows, 
fields of ſugar-cane, vineyards, woods, and ſhades 
for ever green (6), Theliſmar and Alphonſo 
knew not how to tear themſelves from the en- 
chanting ſpot ; they paſſed an entire day there, 
ſometimes walking, ſometimes fitting beneath the 
ſhade of the plantain-tree, reading. pallages from 
Ovid, or Camoen's Luſiad. 

Alphonſo* s imagination full of the agreeable 
ideas of. fable, wiſhed, before he quitted that 
charming place, to carve four verſes he had juſt 
written upon the bark of a tree: he, for this pur- 
poſe, went to one much like the pine in appear- 
ance, drew his knife, began to cut, and ſaw the 
blood follow the wound (25); tempted to ſub- 
poſe he had wounded a nymph, metamorphoſed 
to a tree, he recoiled with terror, and the mur- 
derous weapon dropt from his hand. Theliſmar 
ſmiled, and encouraged him, by proteſting there 
was nothing miraculous, nothing wonderful, in 
this ſeeming prodigy. 

Theliſmar paſſed ſome days at Laguna, a large 
and beautiful town, the houſes of which are moſt 
of them embelliſhed by parterres and e, in- 


(4) Two towns of Teneriff. en is the capital of the 
ifland, and ſtands near a lake ſo named. At the time of the 
conqueſt, about 1417, the Spaniards called the natives Guan- 
ches; and the town of Guimar, in the iſland of Teneriff, is 
peopled chiefly by the deſcendants of theſe ancient Guanches. 


(a) See Abrege de Hiſtoric Gentrale des Voyages, pac Me. 
terſeRted 


de la Harpe, Tom. F. 


— 
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terſected by immenſe walks of the orange and 


lemon-trees z it's fountains, gardens, and groves, 
its lake and aqueduct, together with the cool 
winds by which it is refreſhed, render it a deli- 
cious l:abitation, 

Theliſmar paſſed through ſeveral other towns 
till he came at la{t to one called Guimar, where 
are ſtill found many families, the deſcendants of 
the Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of theſe 
iſles. Theſe people, though they have renounced 
the idolatry of their ſavage anceſtors, have yet 
preferved much of their wild ſuperſtition, and 
many-of their old cuſtoms. 


One day, as Alphonſo was walking alone in 


the environs of Guimar, he ſtrayed thoughtleſsly 


into an unfrequented wood, in which he was ſoon 


loſt. In ſearching his way out, ke got entangled 
in a thicket, which he could ſcarcely make his 

ay through, and which led to a kind of deſert, 
without trees, ſhrubs, or verdure, a dry plain, 
covered with ſhells, and bounded by a mountain. 
As he beheld this diſmal place, he recollected that 
Theliſmar had more than once adviſed him never 


to walk in ſtrange places without a guide, but this 


recollection came too late. 


Night drew on, and Alphonſo walked a little 
farther ; at laſt, overcome with fatigue, he ſtopt 


near a hill, Rrtthded with briars, underwood, 
and huge ſtones, heaped confuſedly on each 


other. In fitting down on one of theſe ſtones, he 

deſtroyed the equilibrium of others,” which began 

to roll with conſiderable noiſe. Alphonſo ſprang g 

from his. ſeat to avoid being hurt, and turning 

round, he obſerved that the ſtones, by being re- 

moved, hg diſcovercd a cavity large FOO for 
t 


a man to enter. 
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He again drew near, and looking down the 
cavity, ſaw, with ſurprize, ſteps like a flai-caſe : 
incited by unconquerable curioſity, he entered the 
ſubterraneous grotto, and deſcended by ſteps ex- 
ceedingly ſteep : when at the bottom he looked 
upwards, but could no. longer ſce the light of 
day. He was inclined to re-aſcend, had he not 
perceived a light very diftinQly-at a conſiderable 
diſtance. The fight of this, determined him 
to accompliſh an enterprize which promiſed 
fomething cxtraordinary, and he purſued his road. 

He procceded to a kind of obfcure alley, at the 
end of which he found a ſpacious cavern, lighted 
by lamps ſuſpended from the roof. Alphonſo | 
looked round, and ſaw himſelf in the midſt of 
two hundred dead bodies, arranged, ſtanding, a- 
gainſt the walls of this dreary vault. 

Into what place of death has my temerity 
brought me? cried Alphonſo ;z it ſeems to be the 
cave of Polyphemus, or perhaps a robber, ſtill 
more inhumane, and the dead here, have no doubt 
been the victims of his monſtreus cxuelty. Well, 
if I have not the prudence of Ulyſſes, at leaſt I 

have his valour. | "IM: - | 
Alphonſo drew his ſword, and determined to 
ſelt his life dearly ; he would not attempt to fly, 
left he ſhould. be aſſaulted in the obſcure narrow 
paſſage; he thought he might more eaſihy defend 
himſelf in the cavern; beſides, that he ſuppoſed 
it certain the aſſaſſins had already cloſed the mouth 
of the cave. A profound filence, however, reign- 
ed in the drear vault, and Alphonſo had time to 
conſider the diſmal and ſurpriſing obje &s by which 
he was environed, | 

| He remarked, that none of the bodies ſeemed to 
ſuffer putrefaction, or ſent forth the leaſt ſmell, 


but 
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but that they had all preſerved their features. 
Alphonſo was loſt in theſe refleQions, when he 


thought he heard the trampling of feet ; he liſtened 
attentively, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed the voices of 
people ſpeaking in an unknown tongue. 

Alphonſo would not begin the combat, on a 

ſappoſition that it might not be their intention to 
attack him, but placed his back againſt the wall, 
hid his ſword, and was ſilent; he ſoon ſaw twelve 
men appear, walking flowly two and two, and 
cloathed after a ſtrange faſhion. Their peaceable 
and grave countenanees did not amounce any 
thing inimical z but no ſooner did they ſee Al- 
phonſo, than, uttering ſhrieks of horror, rage and 
indignation blazed in their countenances. They 
drew the long daggers which they carried at their 
girdles, and fell inftantly altogether on Alphonſb, 
who, brandiſhing his ſword, received them with 
intrepidity. 
The combat was obſtinate and bloody; the ad- 
dreſs and valour of Alphonſo triumphed over num- 
bers, and though alone againſt twelve enraged 
foes, he was the conqueror. He received two 
cht wounds, but his ſword was mortal to moſt 
of his adverſaries, and the reſt fled, tertiſied and 
Howling. 

Once more alone in the cavern, Alphonſo tore 
his handkerchief, applied it to, and bound it on his 
wounds with his garter; then cutting with his 
ſword the thong, by which one of the lamps was 
ſuſpended, he took that lamp, andreturned without 
delay; he again followed the dark alley, arrived 
at the ſtair-caſe, haſtily aſcended, found the ca- 
vity, and leapt from this Tie 9 with 


tranſport. 
D 8 | He 
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He imagined himſelf leaving the gates of hell, 

and returning again to life, when he breathed the 
pure air, and once more beheld the ſtarry heavens. 
Oh! my father! exclaimed he; Oh! Dalinda! 
and you dear Theliſmar, ſhall I enjoy the happi- 
neſs of ſeeing you once again; you alone make 
life dear to me, and ſhould I not preſerve it, ſince 
with life I may perhaps attain what moſt I love. 

It was the decline of day when Alphonſo enter- 
ed the cavern, and near midnight when he left it; 
guided by the brightneſs of the moon and ſtars, 
Alphonſo fled this fatal cave, and after wander- 
ing full three hours, ſtopped, as day began to 
break, near a lake, adorned by the lemon-tree 
and poplar: tormented by exceſſive thirſt, the 
ſight of limpid water rekindled his power and 
courage; he drank heartily, and eat of the wild 
fruits; but found himſelf afterwards ſo feeble and 
exhauſted, he could no longer continue his route, 
he laid down upon the grafs, oppoſite to a moun- 
tain covered with verdure, and here and there a 
tree. He repoſed about three quarters of an hour 
in this wild and ſolitary place, when the heavens 
became cloudy, the wind began to riſe, and ſome 
drops of rain to fall; the rain ſoon ceaſed, but 
the wind continued with redoubled fury. Alphonſo 
roſe, looked towards the mountain, and ſaw a 

ſight that filled him with aſtoniſhment, 

On the ſummit of the mountain he beheld an 
enormous pillar riſe, the colour of which ſeemed 
gold towards the baſe, and at the top a beaptifully 
deep violet. This pillardeſcended with impetuoſity 
from the mountain, breaking and overturning the 
trees that ſtood in it's way, attracting and en- 
gulphing leaves and branches, and tearing up, 
ſome by the roots; at the bottom of the moun- 


tain . 


ö 
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tain it paſſed over a ditch, which it filled with 


ſtones and earth; it's paſſage was marked by deep 
furrows, and dur ing its dreadful and rapid courſe, 5 
it made a noiſe like to the bellowing of a bull. 

The formidable column directed its way to- 
wards the Lake, pumping up the water, and leav- 

ing the vaſt baſin dry; then turning towards the 

north, it was loſt in a neighbouring foreſt (21) 
To this phænomenon ſucceeded a deſtructive 
hail, the ſtones of which were enormouſly large; 
they ſeemed cut in the form of a ſtar, and were 
accompanied. with long ſplinters of ice, like the 

ſharp blades of poinards (22). Alphonſo took 

refuge: under a tree, and preſerved himſelt as well 

as poſlible with his hat, Which he held at ſome, 
diſtance from his head, though he received ener. 

ral wounds on his hands. 

The tempeſt at lengtli ceaſed; the K . 
a and Alphonſo, full of amazement, wounded,. 
| bruiſed, famiſhed, and fatigued, once more pur- 
ſued his forrowful. way. In about a quarter of an 
hour, he perceived with exceſſive joy a human 
habitation; it belonged to a Spaniard, who re- 
ceived him with humanity. Alphonſo . 
him he had been attacked by aſſaſſins, and learnt 
in return, he was not more than two ange and 
a half from Guimar. | 

Not in a condition to continue his. route on 
foot, he determined to repoſe for a few days, and, 
writ a letter to Theliſmar, which the Spaniard 
kindly undertook to ſend: After which I 
profiting by the kind offers of his compaſſionate - 
hoſt, accepted food, ſuffered him to dreſs his 
wounds, and was put into an excellent. bed made 


up for his reception. 
j After 
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After fleeping three or four hours, he awoke, 
roſe, and dreſſed himſelf; the firft perſon he met, 
at leaving the chamber, was Theliſmar; he raw 
to his arms, FTheliſmar received him with a ten- 
derneſs as fincere as his heart could wiſh. He was 

oing to begin the recital of his adventures, ohen 
Fhefitmar mterrupted him, by telling him he 
would hear nothing then, but muſt think -only of his 
cure. A carriage waits for us, ſaid he; come; let 
us take leave of the generous and hoſpitable 
Spaniard, and return to G uimar. 

As he ſaid this the Spaniard returned, followed 

the meſſenger, who had brought back Alphon- 
ſoꝰs letter to Thelifmar ; ; he gave it to Alphonſo, 
telling him that Theliſmar, had juſt left Guimar 
as he got there. How then, fat: Alphonſo to 
Theliſmar, did you know F was here; if you have 
not received my letter? Of that Þwitt inform — 
another time, anſwered Theliſmar, n 5 
preſent it is time we ſhould depart. 

Alphonſo . now towards his hoſt, teſti⸗ 
fied the warmeſt gratirude'; then mounted the cur- 
riage with Theliſmar, ad took the road to Gui- 
mar. Theliſmar would not allow Kim to exhauſt 
himſelf with ſpeaking, but as ſoon as they got 
home, put him to bed, where he flept twelve 
hours, and awoke in perfect health. Theliſmar 
then defired an account of what had happened 
to him. Alphonſo began his recitat, with in- 
forming Theliſmar the things he had ro relate 
were ſo extraordinary and miraculous, he was 
afraid they might be thought fabufous; and yet 
Theliſmar heard the whole hiſtory 6f the cavern, 
without ſeeming to ſhew the [eaſt ſurprize ; ; whielt 
did not fail, however, * to excite the ad- 

miration 


* 
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miration of Alphonſo, and which he could not re- 
frain from teſtity r | 

Dear Alphonſo, ſard I heliſmar, had you a ſutie 
more thought, and a little leſs vanity, you Had 
not in the firſt place ran the terrible riſk you ſpeak 
of, and in the next it would ceaſe to furprze you. 

1 ban eaſily imagine, anſwered Alphonſo, had I 
been more prudent I had followed your advice, 
and not have wandered in a ſtrange country wirh- 
out a guide: but which way has my vanity con- 
tributed to my aſtoniſhment? 

Were it not for that, I repeat you would not 
have been in any danger. In every place ow 
have come to yet, I have ſeen you oc by 

one ſole iden, that f being very deſirous to in- 
form and aſtonifh all the world by the recital of 
the wonderful things you have ſeen. We have 
met with many men ot merit, Botaniſts, Aſtrono- 
mers, Mathematicrans, and Mechanics, to whom 
you have ſpoken a great deal, and liſtened very 

little. When you come to a ftrange eountry, if 
you find any perſon to whom you can make yours 
ſelf underſtood, you are careful not to aſk them a 
ſingle queſtion, but very anxious they ſhould learn 
all — can teach them. This kind of folly gives 
no one a great opinion of your great capacity, but 
deprives you of the fruits of all your travels, If, 
for example, ſince you have been here, inſtead of 
amuſing | yourſelf ſo repeatedly by telling what 
happened to you at the Azores, you had aſked the 
people concerning the curious things in their own 
country, and its ancient inhabitants, you would 
have known your cavern had nothing miraculous 


about it, and that to enter it mult be at the hazard 
of your life. 


Which way, fir ? 
By 
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By being told the cavern is one of the feputchrat | 
depolits of the Guanches. "Theſe ancient caves 
are diſperſed in the deſerts, and are only known to 
the Guanches, who carefully conceal the entrance 
to them. They viſit them only in ſecret; and if 


they find a ſtranger there, they hold him ſacrile- 


gious, a victim devoted to death; and from mo- 

tives of barbarous ee think it their _ 

to kill him (23). 3 
Well, ſir, ſaid Alphonſo; 2 little We? Lowe 


at leaſt to my ignorance and want of thought, 


the advantage of having leg one-of theſe curious 
caverns. 
I have killed no man in SAT own \ defonce, an- 


ſwered Theliſmar; I have ſuffered neither hunger 
not thirſt; 1 have not lam in the inclement air, 


nor have T afflicted my friend in the moſt cruel 


anxiety ; and yet I have as well as you, been 1 in 
a ſepulchral cave of the Guanches. 1 


Have you! How did you get admittance? 
I knew theſe caverns exiſted, had a ſtrong de- 


fire to ſee them, found an opportunity of effectu- | 


ally ſerving a Guanch, and prevailed on him to 
ſecretly. conduci and ſhew me one of them. 

Alphonſo had nothing to anſwer, but held down 
his head, and was ſilent, recollecting himſelf a lit- 


11 after, he continued thus: I flatter myſelf that 


what I ſhall farther relate may yet incite your 
wonder. After quitting the-cavern, I ran at firſt. 
where chance directed me : coming to the banks 


* of a lake b 4. 9h: 


Y-ou need ſay no more, , interrupted Theliſma, | 


* the reſt. 


Know the reſt! how can that be! I was alone, 


and I have told DOUDEY 1 1 
4 After 
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After drinking the water of the Lake, you ga- 
thered ſome wild fruits, laid down on the graſs, 
and a dreadful tempeſt aroſe. 

Good heavens | by what magic, what enchant- 
3 can you tell all this? : 

The column deſcended from the mountain, the 
Lake was dried up, and | 
What do I hear! exclaimed Alphonſo; conde- 
ſcend, fir, to explain this new miracle ; 2 can 
have told you theſe things? | 

No one; I] beheld them all. 

Beheld them! where were you ? 

Here at Guimar, upon my terrace. 

That was three leagues diſtant from me! | 

Very true ; and yet I repeat it, I faw you all: 
the while, [7 

I can no longer doubt ! O Theliſmar ! you are 
ſome ſupernatural being | | 

A man, my dear Alphonſo ; and by no means 
one of the wiſeſt. 

Explain then this ſtrange enigma } 

A day would not be ſufficient ; ; I might eaſily 
teach you terms and names, and ſhew you cer- 
tain effects, but this would be treating you like a 
child. If you wiſh to know cauſes, you muſt 
gain more ſolid inſtruction. | 

It is what I wiſh; inſtruction ſuch as your's ; 
which can make me comprehend your actions. 

Well, I will lend you books: and when you 
have read them with attention, we will converſe 
together. I will then begin to unveil ſome of 
thoſe myſteries at which you are ſo much fur- 
priſed. 

Oh give me thoſe precious books; ſes with 
what ardour | wil! ftudy them; how utterly I wit 

reject all other books. . 
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1 do not wiſh you fo to do; but the contrary. 
You love poetry; cherifh that predeliction: but 
read none but good poetry; leave novels, and read 
books that ſlrall teach you to know your ſelf; dedi- 
cate two hours a day to the books I ſhall give you; 
think much, ſpeak little, and be attentrve to 
others; this is all I aſk. 

Theliſmar then took Alphonſo to his cloſet, 
and gave him à few books; when you have read 
thoſe, ſaid he, I will communicate a treafure to 
you which will finiſh the work of inſtruction, 

Look at that cheſt ; it contains the treaſure I talk 


© of. 

Ah! faid Alphonſo, FE muſt I never hope 
for other reward!/—He ſtopt and bluſhed; and 
the tears guſhed in his eves. 

Alphonſo, replied Theliſmar, J do not pretend 
to deny that I love you ; but to obtain the reward 
to which you aſpire, you muſt become worthy of. 

my eſteem. 
On my father ! cried Alphonſo, n at the 
knees of Theliſmar; yes ! my father ! permit me 
the uſe of a word ſo dear, and expect every thing 
from me; I will obtain that precious eſteem; that 
eſteem, without which! could not live: what muſt 
I perform ? Speak. 

Correct yourſelf of a thouſand defects, and 
eſpectally of your ridiculous vanity ; rid yourſelf 

of ignorance, and acquire uſeful knowledge. 

Every thing will be eaſy to me. 

Kuno then, I have read your heart. I avthoriſe 
your hopes ; but I require you ſhould never con- 
verſe with me on that ſubject. IN 

Never! Oh lieaven!——Nor of the object 
of 
Never pronounce her name. 


Dread- 
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Dreadful ſentence | 

To which you muſt ſubmit : and remember if 
you would gain my eſteem, you muſt begin by 
Wh the empire you have over yourſelt. 

I ſubmit with joy but ſuppoſe you 
mention her name ? 

You then may anſwer ; otherwiſe never utter 
a word, which can be conſtrued into the leaſt 
reference. 

3 happily you have not Ra me to 
think. 

No; I permit you ſometimes to think of her. 

Sometimes Ever; 3 not a moment at my life, 
but— | 
What retraQting already? — 

Which way? 


Have not you promiſed me ſeriouſly to follow 


your ſtudies ? 
Moſt certainly. 


And how may that be, if you always think of 


Dalinda ? 


Dalinda! heaven be praiſed! I did not firſt 


pronounce her dear name. 
Is it thus, Alphonſo, you keep your engage- 


ments? Is it thus you will drive Dalinda from 


your imagination, every time we read or ſpeak 
together? 

Not mention her ! not think of her! how is it 
poſſible ? | : 

Every thing is poſſible to reaſon. 

But the effort will be ſo painful, ſo cruel: how- 


ever, I will endeavour; my ſubmiſſion to you is 


unbounded, for there is nothing you have not the 
right to exact, and the power to obtain. 
Here Madame de Clémire broke off for the 


evening, and ſent her children to reſt, who dreamt 
5 all 
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all night of nothing but walking pillars and en- 
chanted caverns ; they ſuppoſed that Madame de 
Clemire had told by this time, every thing ſhe. 
could colle& that was marvellous and extraord1- 
nary ; but ſhe aſſured them, what they had heard 
was little in compariſon to what ſhe ſhould relate, 
for ſhe had reſerved for the denoument incidents 
ſtill more ſurpriſing. This aſſurance redoubled 
the extreme curioſity of her little family, which 
Madame de Clemire fatisfied in the evening by 
thus continuing her tale : 
Alphonſo, notwithſtanding the laws preſcribed 
by Theliſmar, thought himſelf the happieſt of 
mortals; his paſſion was authorized by the father 
of Dalinda, he might reaſonably entertain the 
fondeſt hopes. Nothing was wanting to his feli- 
City, but a letter from Don Ramirez, cantaining 
a grant of the pardon he had implored. 
Theliſmar did not leave the Canary Iflands, 
without firſt viſiting the famous Peak of Teneriff 
(a); after which he embarked for the Cape de 
Verd Iflands. During the voyage, Alphonſo fol- 
lowed with ardour the plan Theliſmar had pre- 
ſcribed for his ſtudies ; but he had great difficulty 
to ſuppreſs his continual inclination to ſpeak of 
his paſſion, he was prevented only by the fear of 
offending Theliſmar; and ſtill he would occaſi- 
onally hazard ſome indire& alluſions, the true 
ſenſe of which Theliſmar would not underſtand. 


(2) This mountain riſes in the em vf a | ſugar-loaf in the 
middle of the Iſland of Teneriff; its height is ſo prodigious, + 
that the length of the road, which winds along the moun- 
tain to attain its ſummit, is ſaid to be fifteen leagues; and yet 
they ſay, the monntain called Chimbo-Rico, one of the Cor- 
diterics in Peru, is much higher, " 85 

At 
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At laſt Alphonſo, unable longer to endure this 
conſtraint, imagined a means to break ſilence, 
which appeared to him ſublime. He preſerved 
the ſaſh of Dalinda, as a thing the moſt precious 
in his poſſeſſion ; this, notwithſtanding the great- 
neſs of the ſacrifice, he determined to give back 
to Theliſmar; the ſuppoſition that he ſhould thus 
enjoy the pleaſure of ſpeaking of his paſſion, and 
of Dalinda, the hope that Theliſmar would con- 
ſider this act as proceeding from an eſtimable de- 
licacy, and the poſſibility that he might therefore 
refuſe the ſaſh, were his inducements. Full of 
theſe ideas, Alphonſo entered one morning, with 
a triumphant air, the apartment of Theliſmar. 
I come, ſaid he, to make a confeſſion, which 
muſt be followed by a * ſacrifice. 

Of what nature? 

You mult firſt give me your permiſſion—to 
ſpeak of her —T only aſk to accuſe myſelf, to 
repaic my fault. 

Well, well, let us hear; explain, explain; 
though 1 dare engage the fault is not very im- 
portant. 

In my eyes it is; feelings the moſt forcible, 
the moſt affectionate, on which the deſtiny of 
my life depend. 

Come to the point; what have you to tell me? 
You know to what exceſs I love Dalinda. 
Your preface diſpleaſes me, Alphonſo. 
hut it is neceſſary; it leads to the confeſſion of 
my fault. The day on which I firſt ſaw Dalinda, 
on which I received. a new exiſtence, , after 
=_ cruel departure, overcome and loft in grief, | 
wandered like one diſtracted, ſeeking in vain 
ſome traces of the celeſtial being I had beheld; 
conducted at laſt by ſome ſecret charm, 1 returned, 
approached 
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approached the Fountain of Love, where chance, 


or rather the God of the Fountain, moved by 


my deſpair, gave into my hands a pledge the 
deareſt, the moſt precious. 

Dalinda's ſ aſh, you mean, interrupted The- 
liſmar, I recollet ſhe loft it. 

Behold it here, cried Alphonſo, with emphaſis, 
drawing it from hi: pocket; behold that ſaſh, the 
ſole conſolation of an unfortunate lover: I poſ- 
ſeſſed it without your knowledge; it was wrong; 
J have not the happy right to keep it; a well 
founded delicacy obliges me thus to ſurrender it. 

_ Your ſcruples are very juſt, replied Theliſmar ; 


give it me, give it me, added he, taking the ſaſh 


and I promiſe to return it, Alphonſo, the very firſt 
proof I ſhall receive from you of real ſincerity 
and confidence. 

How'! cried Alphonſo, thunderſtruck, do you 
doubt my fincerity ? 
I have great right ſo to do, at the very moment 


| you employ artifice. 


Artifice | 
You bluſh, Alphonſo, and well you ey but 


I dare hope, had you ſucceeded in deceiving me, ._ 


your confuſion would have been ſtill greater ; had 
you ſeen me delighted with your candonr, your 
delicacy, your generoſity, tell me how you would 
have looked, how you would have behaved, while 
hearing your own falſe praiſes ? 

Alas! faid Alphonſo, and ſhed the tear of re- 
pentance, you know my heart better than I do 
myſelf; I own, I ny ſought a pretext to ſpeak 


of Dalinda. 


And you hoped I ſhould be your dupe ; ; hoped 
I ſhould return the ſaſh. 


J was deceived ; convinced by falſe reaſoning. 
= M02 ; 


were convinced; ; we cannot hide from ourſelves, 
what is in its own nature blameable: in vain 
would ſpecious reaſons gloze over actions. and 


call them noble, delicate, refined: the heart and 


the conſcience give ſuch reaſonings the lie. 

What have | done]! Oh Theliſmar! has this 
fault, the whole extent of which I now perceive, 
has jt deprived me of your eſteem without return ? 

No; your ingenuous manner of acknowledg- 
ing itz the ſincerity of your repentance, the 
neglected education you have received, and your 
conſequent want of reflection, all plead in your 
excuſe. Did I think cunning a part of your cha- 
racker, I ſhould then hold you paſt hope; but, not- 
withſtanding the unworthy ſubterfuge you have juſt 
been guilty of, I read frankneſs and candour in 
your boſom ; and I am certain, Alphonſo, you 
will yet vanquiſh your defects. 

The concluding ſentence gave a little ſatisfac- 
tion to Alphonſo. Who promiſed within himſelf to 
let no occaſion ſlip of demonttrating his reforma- 
tion to Theliſmar. 


Our travellers tei firſt at the iſland of Gorte3 | 


from thence they went to Rufiſco, and afterwards 
by land to Fort St. Louis, on the Senegal. T 

ſaw the Sereres, a Negro nation, whoſe hoſpita» 
lity, fimplicity, and gentleneſs, they admired ; 


theſe virtues are undoubtedly the e of their 


love of labour and agriculture, which particularly 
diſtinguiſhes them from moſt other Savages, who 
are Ns indolent, and diſdain to cultivate the 
earth. 

One night as Theliſmar and Alphoaſe, with 
their guides and companions, were rambling in 
a is and deſert MY they law a miraculous 


tree, 


$ 
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No; tis now you are deceived: you never 
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tree, the height of which did not exceed ſixty o or 
ſeventy feet, while its monſtrous trunk was above 
ninety in circumference; its lower branches pro- 
jected almoſt horizontally, and as they were pro- 
digiouſly large and long, their own weight bent 
them almoſt to the ground; inſomuch that the 
found beneath this ſingle tree, a vaſt and extenſive 
kind of grove, which might eaſily give ſhelter to 
three or four hundred men (24). 

After having admired this aſtoniſhing „ 
tion of nature, our travellers continued their 
route. A few paces from the tree they beheld a 
Lion, extended on the ground, and ſeemingly 
dead. Alphonſo was determined to examine the 
animal nearer, and Theliſmar followed. When 
they came up to him, they found he ſtill breath- 
ed, but was without power and motion, and ap- 


"M parently expiring z his jaws were open, full of 


piſmires, and bloody. | 

Aiphonſo pitied the creature, wiped away the 
 inſeQs that tormented him with his handkerchief, 
then taking a bottle of water from his pocket, 
poured it all down his throat, while Theliſmar 
held the end of a piſtol to the entrance of that 
terrible jaw, in caſe of a too ſudden recovery. 
The lion was greatly relieved by the water, and 
ſeemed with his languiſhing eyes to thank with 
great expreſſion and. gratitude the compaſſionate 
Alphonſo, who did not leave him till he had ad- 
miniſtered: every ſuccour in his poaver. | 

Alphonſo and Theliſmar rejoined their ſroalt 
company, and followed a path that led through 
ſome exceſſively high graſs. As Theliſmar was 
walking on before, at the end of the meadow he 
fell into a kind of pit, and ſuddenly diſappeared. 


Alphonſo ran ano.” ſaw him fitting in the pit. 
8 Theliſ- 
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Theliſmar ſaid he had got a ſprain, and that it was 
impoſſible he ſhould riſe and walk without his 
aſhſtance. As Alphonſo was going to deſcend and 
take him in his arms, he ſuddenly heard a dread- 
ful hiſung, and faw a monſtrous ſerpent, at leaſt 

twenty * long in the pit, with head etect, niak- ' 
ing towards 1 heliſmar, who, after an effort to 

riſe, fell heiplefs again among the graſs, 

Alphonſo inſtantly leaped into the pit, placed 
himſelf between Theliſmar and the ſerpent, drew 
his ſword, attacked the horrid reptile, and with 
a vizorous and firm ſtroke, ſevered his head from 
his body ; then turning to Theliſmar, he helped 
him up. and lifted him out of the pit. 

I beliſmar embraced Alphonſo; you have ſaved 

my life, ſaid he, I could neither defend myſelf nor 
fly ; the ſerpent was coming to — and his 
bite is mortal. I promiſe you, Dalinda ſhall be 
informed of this. Alphonſo was too much agitated 
to anſwer, but preſſed Theliſmar with tranſport to 
his boſom. Gently, ſaid I heliſmar . take 
care of my right arm, it is broken. 

Broken ! cried Alphonſo; good God! 
HFad it not, do you think I would not have de- 
fended myſelf ? 

And you have not uttered the leaſt ſ ymptom of 
complaint or pain |! 

You, dear Alphonſo, have no right at leaſt to be 

ſurprized at the courage of others. 
Oh my father! replied Alphonſo, I want the 
courage to ſee you ſuffer; come, let us join our 
company. He then raiſed Theliſmar gently on 
his ſhoulders, and, in ſpite of all he could ſay, 
carried him without ſtopping, to where their com- 


panions were waiting. 
4 EO Theliſ- 
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Theliſmar was obliged to remain in one of the 
Negro huts, where he was humanely received. 
He had a ſurgeon with him, who ſet his arm, and 
in about eight pr ten days he continued his route. 
They came to the country of the Foulis. The 
king of theſe ſavages calls himſelf Siratick, and 
ſome travellers give this name to his kingdom. 


He entertained ITheliſmar and his companions with 


great hoſpitality, and propoſed they ſhould ac- 


company him to the chace of a Lion, which, 
within a few days had committed great ravages in 


his ftat*-. 

Ihe king, young, courageous, and deſirous to 
ſhew the company his valour and addreſs, ordered 

his followers and the ſtrangers to ſtop; and, 

mounted on an excellent horſe, galloped to attack 

the furious animal, which perceiving him, leaped 

to the combat. 'The Siratick let fly an arrow, 


and the lion, wounded, advanced with a W 


bellow. 
Alphonſo now forgot the orders of the hin he 


darted like lighining, thinking him in danger, 


and flew to his fuccour : he had drawn his ſword, 
and galloping with incredible ſwiftneſs, paſſed near 


a tree, againſt which, by accident, his ſword 
ſtruck and ſnapped mort in two. Alphonſo him- 


ſelf, ſhaken by the violence of the ſhock, could 
hardly keep his feat : his horfe fell, and the fame 
inſtant, the lion ſeeing a new enemy coming 
armed, had abandoned the Siratick, and ruſhid to- 
wards him; his dreadful claws. were inftantly bu- 
ried in the ſides of the horſe, and Alphonſo, diſ- 
armed, and without defence, thought his death 
inevitable. The Negroes, fearing to kill him, 
durſt not ſhoot 3 at the animal. 


* 2 | Thelif- 1 
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. Theliſmar, the ſame moment that Alphonſo had 
alloped to the combat, would fain have follow- 
ed; but the Negroes already irritated at the 
young man's diſobedience to the orders of their 
King, angrily and. violently held him, notwith- 
ſtanding his cries, his fury, and deſpair. What 
were his feelings, when he ſaw the lion bounding 
to devour the overthrown Alphonſo ? Oh! un- 
happy young man! cried he. - 
But, oh ! what ſurprize ! Oh! joy unhoped! 
No ſooner had the lion beheld the face of Al- 
phonſo, than all his rage was loſt; he crouched 
to him, and lifting up one of his bloody paws, 
wounded by an arrow, laid it gently on the hand 
of Alphonſo, and ſeemed to ſhew him his hurt, 
and aſk his aſſiſtance. _, pe 
Alphonſo ſhuddered, and remembering the ad- 
venture of the dying lion, cried, Oh noble animal! 
I recolle& thee ; may thy example ever confound 
ingratitude, and bring to ſhame thoſe who would 
eraſe from their memory the good which others 
have done them !—Yes, ſince thou haſt ſo nobly 
granted me my life, I will fave thine in my turn, 
_ defend thee, be the conſequence what it 
will. 
Alphonſo then ſtaunched the blood of the 
wound, and tearing his handkerchief, made a 
bandage, which he faſtened round the paw. 
Theliſmar and the Savages beheld this ſpecta- 
cle with aſtoniſhment. His chirurgical operations 
ended, Alphonſo roſe : his horſe lay wounded and 
dying, The lion once more approached him, lick- 
ed his feet, and careſſed him a thouſand times. 
Alphonſo retreated gently: the lion ſtopped, 
looked after him, then ſuddenly turned about, 
directed his courſe toward a neighbouring foreſt, 
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and diſappeared, leaving the ſpectators of this 


ſtrange adventure motionleſs with amazement(25). 
Theliſmar, after having preſſed Alphonſo to his 

boſom; after having embraced him with the dear 

affection of a father, reproached him for his 

temerity and imprudence. Had you, ſaid he, aſked 

the nature of this chace, or rather, had you liſtened 

to the account which others gave of it, you would | 

have known the Siratick was in no danger ; but | 

that, uſed to theſe kind of combats, he waited for 

the lion to bury his javelin in his throat; that he 

would have afterwards leaped off his horſe, and 

ended him with his ſabre. | t 
I promiſe, my father, ſaid Alphonſo, I will be 

more attentive another time, and more prudent ; | 

at preſent I have ſaved the life of my lion, of my 2 

generous and noble animal, and I am happy. 1 
Ves, replied Theliſmar, but the Siratiek is little b 

pleaſed with your diſregard of his orders ; and fe 


though your motive was his preſervation, he will p 
not pardon yov, for having robbed him of the hi 
honour of the victory; it will be therefore pru- bi 
dent, not to ſtay long in his territories (a). di 


Accordingly the next morning, Theliſmar, and 
Alphonſo and their followers, quitted Ghiorel, 20 
and continued their paſſage up the Senegal, as far w! 
as the village of Embakana, near the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Galam ; they afterwards croſſed 
the Gambia, traverſed the States of Farim (6), 
and, after having travelled a great extent of coun- 
try, arrived at Guinea. 

Here it was, that Alphonſo met with a thing 
which ſurpriſed him exceedingly. As he was 
walking through a wood with Theliſmar, their 

MEM | converſation 

{a) See 'Abrege de I'Hiſtoire des Voyages, Tom. II. 

(5) Or Saint Domingue. 
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converſation turned on the immortality of the 


ſoul. Would you believe, ſaid Theliſmar, that 


there are men ſo deprived of ſenſe, as to maintain 


we have no other advantage over inferior animals, 


than that of a more perfect conformation; and 
who have ſaid in plain terms, that if the Horſe 
(that intelligent animal) had, inſtead of a hoof, 


a hand like us, he would perform whatever we 


do (a). 

What! ! would he draw ? ? would he deſign? 

What think you? 

I do not think he could; he might, perhaps, 
trace ſome unmeaning imitations. 

The Parrot, the Pye, the Jay, and various other 
birds, have the faculty of ſpeech; that is, can learn 


a few words, but can neither comprehend their 


meaning, nor, conſequently, apply them juſtly : 
beſides, there are many exiſting animals, the con- 
formation of which, both interior and exterior, is 
perfectly ſimilar to that of man; they walk like 
bim, have hands like his, and yet they neither 
build palaces nor huts; nay, they are even leſs in- 
duſtrious than many other animals. 

Monkies you mean; in fad, they are very 
adroit. And pray what ay thoſe authors to this/ 
who defire the Horſe to have hands? 

They acknowledge that the- Monkey might, 
from his confirmation, be capable of doin the 
ſame things as Man, but that his natural petuſance 
is an 1 impediment 3 ; that he is always in motion 


E A2 . and ® 


(a). This nne reaſoning is found i in 2 work entitled De 
Eſprit 


The Tranſlater cannet ferbear to enter bis proteff Bere, agi 


the inconclufivencſs of the arguments. be is obliged in this paſſage to 


tranſlate ;, withont — to hee thereby any i of His 


own, T. 
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and could you deprive him of that reſtleſſneſs, 
that vivacity, he would be Man's equal (a). 
And yet he does not ſpeak. 


No; though in certain 8 the tongue and 


the organs of voice are the ſame as in Man; 
and the brain is abſolutely of the ſame form and 
in the ſame proportion (50. 

The brain in the ſame proportion, how can 

that be? The Monkey is ſo ſmall ! 

Do you think F acquainted with all the 
ſpecies >... 

| _ Why—Yes. 


Thoſe you have ſeen were reſtleſs and tur- 


bulent. 

Certainly; for which reaſon, the objection of 
the authors you mention ſeems juſt; in my opi- 
nion, Beings which are perpetually in motion, 
however excellent their confirmation, cannot 
learn, cannot become perfect. 

But ſuppoſe the objection you think ſo Wiking. 
ſhould originate only in a profound ignorance of 
things which are known to the whole world. 


How ! People who write books ignorant of 


things known to all the world !— . 


Your doubt, dear Alphonſo," proves how little 


ou have read. 

Juſt as Theliſmar ſaid this, Alphonſo gave a 
ſtart of ſurprize, and jogging Thbeliſmar, cried 
- ſoftly, look, look - there right before you, whit 

+ ſtrange creature is that ſitting under the tree 


Here let us break off, ſaid Madame de Cl 


mire, interrupting her narrative, I feel myſelf a 
little hoarſe this evening. 
This 


(q) All this is round exactly in that ſame work De PEfprit. 
(5)- See M. de Buffon on 3 Tom. XVI. Edition 


in 12mo. 


bY 
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This was ſufficient to ſtop every entreaty to 


continue, though her young auditors were very 


deſirous to hear an explanation of what this 


range creature might be. 

The next day, a quarter before nine, W 
de Clemire indulged the ardent curioſity of her 
children, by taking up her manuſcript and reading 
as follows: 

Theliſmar looked firſt at the animal, and aftet- 
wards at Alphonſo. What do you think of that 
figure, ſaid he? 

It is a Savage, replied Alphonſo, kint -xceed- 
ingly ugly. He riſes | holds a ſtaff in his hand! 
he avoids us 

And you take it for a Man? 

Certainly I do. 

It is a Monkey. 

A Monkey | what of that ſize! he is higher 
than I am; he walks upright like us, and his legs 
have the form of ours. 

Notwithſtanding all which, it is a beaſt (a) ; 
«but an exceedingly ſingular one, and which man 
cannot ſee without looking at, without knowing 
„ himſelf, without being convinced, his body is 


« the leaſt eſſential part of himſelf (5). 


How you aſtoniſh me ! but is this Monkey, : 


who was fitting with ſo much tranquillity at the 
foot of a tree, as reſtleſs and precipitate in his 
: motions as the ſmall Monkies ? 

No; © his walk is grave, his actions circum- 


6c ſpeA, his temper gentle, and very different from 


3 . © 


(a) The Orang-Outang, ſome of which are above fix feet 
high, 


(5) M. de Buffon, 
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that of other monkies (c); — he has not the 
hoof of a horſe, he is higher than we are, formed 
as we are.— The Creator would not form the 
body of man abſolutely different from all other 
& animals; but at the ſame time that he has given 
him a material body, a form fimilar to that of 
* the Monkey, he has breathed his divine ſpirit 
& into this body; had he done the fame favour, 
i do not ſay to the Monkey, but to that ſpecies 
« of beaſt which ſeems to us the moſt ill orga- 
s nized, ſuch fpecies would ſoon have become 
& the rival of Man; quickened by his ſpirit it had 
„ excelled others, had thought, had ſpoken. 
„Whatever reſemblance there may be then be- 
c tween the Hottentot and the Monkey, the in- 
ce terval which divides them is immenſe ; ſince 
e the Hottentot within is filled with thought, and 
„ without by ſpeech (d).“ | 
Alphonſo liſtened to this diſcourſe with admira- 
tion. At preſent, ſaid he, I am deſirous to learn 
how thoſe authors, who pretend that it is our form 
only which makes us ſuperior to other animals, will 
anſwer theſe arguments. 
They do not know the animal that we have juſt 
ſeen, nor many other ſpecies nearly like him, de- 


. 4 by all travellers; yet their works are mo- 


dern, and, as I have faid, theſe are facts known 


to all the world. | 
Theliſmar here ſat down near a lake ſurround- 


ed by rocks; their guide propoſed they ſhould 


(c) In ſpeaking of a Monkey of another ſpecies, called 
Gibbon, M. de Buffon fays, this Monkey ſeems to us to 
have a natural tranqui:lity, and gentle manners; his mo- 
tions are neither too ſudden, nor too reſtleſs; he takes 
e kindly whatever is given bim eo ent, Se. 


(4) M. de Buffon. 
2 _ wait 
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wait for the reſt of the company, whom they had 

left at a conſiderable diſtance. He had ſeated 
himſelf under the ſhade of ſome trees, and taking 
two books from his pocket, gave one of them to 
Alphonſo, pointing out a chapter, which he de- 
fired him to read with great attention. 

' Alphonſo promiſed he would; adding that he 
would go farther off and fit down, to be free from 
all diſturbance. This he accordinely did, and fat 
down at about two hundred yards diſtance on the 

banks of the lake. 

Inſtead of reading, he fell into a profound re- 
verie: the murmurs of the water, the freſh ver- 
dure, the rocks all retraced a ſcene which he had 
not the power to baniſh from his mind: it recal- 
led to memory the Fountain of Love; the form 
of Dalinda was preſent, he could think of nothing 
but her, and at laſt could not refrain from repeat- 
ing a name fo dear. | 

Certain that Theliſmar could not kane him, he 
ſang in an under voice a ſong, he had made to her 
memory. As he finiſhed the laſt line of his ſong 
he heard foot-ſteps, and turning his head, faw 
Theliſmar coming; he took up his book and was 
ſilent, but the . he had done, a ſoft though” 
ſonorous voice ſeemed to iſſue from the rocks, and 
again repeated the couplet he had ſung. 

Theliſmar heard the name of Dalinda as he ap- 
proached, and his aſtoniſhment was exceſſive, 
when ke found it was not Alphonſo who was 1 
ſinging. As ſoon as the air was ended, he was. 4 A 

going to queſtion, Theliſmar concerning this pro- 
digy, when another voice began the ſame couplet; nn 
ſcarce had this ſecond vc ice ceaſed ſinging, but a l. 
third from the oppolite fide, again repeated the 

: E 4x ſame 


8 
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. ', fame words, and the ſame ſounds ; filence then. 
ſucceeded, and the concert ended (26). | 


What enchantment is this? cried Alphonſo. 
We muſt confeſs, ſaid Theliſmar ſmiling, the 


-Fauns and Sylvans of theſe rocks are dangerous 


confidants ; the Nymphs of the Fountain of Love 
were more diſcreet ; but come, give me my book, 
and tell me if you are ſatisfied with the chapter I 
defired you to read. Alphonſo bluſhed, and an- 


| ſwered only with a figh ; and Theliſmar changing 


| the converſation, rejoined the reſt of the company. 


Theliſmar continued his route by the Gold 
Coaſt, the kingdom of Juida, and the kingdom of 
Bennin : in this latter country he found the na- 
tives leſs ſavage, and more civilized than their 
neighbours. He next traverſed Cango, and here 
it was that Alphonſo had like to have loſt his life, 
in conſequence of his natural imprudence and im- 


petuoſity. 


The ſmall caravan of travellers being on their 


march, Alphonſo was walking about two or three 


hundred yards before the reſt. They approached a 
large pond ſurrounded by the huts of Savages ; and 
Alphonſo looking forward, thought he ſaw on the 


other ſide of the pond, a Jong brick wall built upon 


| the border: not conceiving what could be the uſe 


of this wall, he haſtened forward to examine it ; 
but as he drew near, perceived this imaginary wall 
had motion. 

He then thought, that inſtead of a wall, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed Warriors clothed in red, and ranged in 
order of battle: he preſently after obſerved Senti- | 
nels ſtationed in advance, and ſoon ſaw he was diſ- 
covered! for the moment the Sentinels perceived 
him, the alarm was given, and the air reſounded 


with 2 noiſe much like the ſound of a trumpet. 


* Alphon- 


# 
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Alphonſo ſtopped, and while he was deliberat- 

ing whether he ſhould proceed or go back, he ſaw 
the army begin to move, riſe from the earth, and 
at laſt to fly away. Alphonſo then learned with 
extreme ſurpriſe, that this formidable ſquadron 
was nothing but enormous red birds, of ſo bright 
a colour, that when they took flight, their wings 
abſolutely ſeemed inflamed. | 

Alphonſo had a gun, and being deſirous of tak- 
ing one of theſe extraordinary birds to Theliſmar, 
he fired at the flock and killed one. Several Ne- 
groes, on hearing the firing, immediately came 

out of their huts which ſtood by the pond, haſtily 
running. As ſoon as they ſaw Alphonſo dragging 
moſt horrible cries, wiken inſtantly all the other 
Negroes leſt their habitations, and came in crouds 
to attack Alphonſo, who ſaw himſelf aſſaulted on 
all ſides by a ſhower of ſtones and darts. 

Had it not bcen for the arrival of Theliſmar 
and the other travellers, Alphonſo could not have 
eſcaped with life; but at ſight of them the Sa- 
vages fled, and he came off with a few flight 
wounds, wg a ſevere reprimand from Theliſmar, 
who informed him, that the Negroes had the bird 
he had killed in ſuch veneration, they would not 
ſuffer any one to do it the leaſt injury, but thought 
themſelves obliged in conſcience to revenge the 
death of a cg ure which they held ſacred. 

Alphonſo l-:rnt alſo from 'Theliſmar, that the 
noiſe which he had compared to the ſound of 
_ trumpets, wa NY but the cry of the birds, 
which 1s fo fi ung and loud, that it is heard at 
more than a iter of a league diſtance (27). 

Theliſmar continued his journey, ovly ſtup- 
ping-occahhonally among various hords of Savages, 
E 5 whoſe 
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whoſe manners he wiſhed to know. Of all the 
| barbarous people of Africa, the nation which he 
thought moſt intereſting was that of the Hotten- 
tots : their virtues ſurpaſſed their vices : they ful- 
filled in their whole extent, the duties of friend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality : and their love of juſtice, their 
courage, benevolence, and chaſtity, renderedthem 
far ſupertor to other ſavages (a). 

It is remarkable, that among the Hottentots, 
the education of youth is committed to the mothers 
till the age of eighteen, after which the males are 
received to the rank of manhood ; but before that 
period they have no communication with the 
men, not even with their own father (5). 

During their ſojourn among the Hottentots, 
Theliſmar was walking one day with Alphonſo 
their Guide carried a wallet with proviſions, it be- 
ing their intention to dine during their walk. As 
they were croſſing the ruſtic bridge of a ſmall 
river, the Guide let the wallet fall, and fearing 
probably the anger of the travellers, took to his 
heels and diſappeared. This event was very diſ- 
agreeable to Alphonſo, he being exceedingly 
hungry. 

F am certain, ſaid Theliſmar, I can find my 
way ; but before we walk any farther, let us reſt 
a little under the ſhade of theſe trees. They ſat 
down on the graſs, and Alphonſo continued to 
complain of having a great way to go, and no- 
thing to eat, when Theliſmar cried ſilence, let us 
liſten. Alphonſo. preſently heard a very ſhrill cry, 
which, to his great aſtoniſhment, Theliſmar an- 


ſwered i in a graver tone : then riſing, ſaid, Since 
ou 


LG. 


— 


(a) See l'Abrẽgẽ de ['Hiſtoire Generale des ies Tom. 


III. 
(5) See the ſame work, and the ſam: volume. 
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you are fo very hungry, Alphonſo, come with me, 

and I'll give you a dinner. 

| Theliſmar then uttered ſeveral Gorell cries ; 
and Alphonſo perceived a green and white Bird, 
which hovered round them. Let us follow this 
new guide, ſaid Theliſmar, he will recompenſe 
us for the careleſſneſs of the other who has ran 
away. 

Alphonſo knew not what to think, but walked 
ſilently, and looked attentively at the Bird, which 
in a few minutes went and reſted itſelf upon a 
large hollow tree: Stop, faid Theliſmar, the Bird 
will come and ſeek us, if he has any thing good 
to diſcover. As he ſaid, ſo it happened, the Bird 
ſeeing they did not approach redoubled his cries, 
came back to them, then returned to his tree, 
where he fluttered and perched. | 


— 


Come, ſaid Theliſmar, he invites us to dinner 


with ſo good a grace we cannot refuſe him. So 
ſaying, he went to the tree, and, to the extreme 
aſtoniſhment of W found a Bee-hive in it 
full of honey. 


While our travellers were eating the honey, 


the Bird having fled to a neighbouring buſh, ap- 
peared greatly intereſted at all that had paſſed: it 
is but juſt, ſaid Theliſmar, to give him his ſhare 
of the booty: Alphonſo, therefore, left a ſpoonful 
of honey upon a leaf, which as ſoon as they were 
gone from the tree, the Bird came and eat. In 
the courſe of half- an hour, the Bird ſhewed them 
two other hives; and Alphonſo, ſatiated with 
honey, merrily continued his route (28). 
Theliſmar quitted the country of the Hottentots, 
and embarked for the iſland of Madagaſcar ; after- 
wards he journied through all the Eaſtern coaſt 
of Africa; then y_ that part of the world, 
2 and, 
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and, after a ſhort ſtay in the iſland of Socotora, 
landed in Arabia Felix. He viſited Mecca (29) 
and Medina (30), traverſed a part of the _—_ 
entered Africa again by the Iſthmus of Suez, and 
came to Cairo (31); here he admired the famous 
Pyramids of Egypt (32), from thence he went to 
Alexandria, where he found a veſſel ready to ſet 
fail for the iſland of Thera (a). 

Theliſmar within the two laſt months, had 
ſeveral times read over with Alphonſo tranſlations 
of the Iliad and Odyſſey. Alphonſo, joyfully 
leaving the burning _ barbarous climates of Afri- 
ca, was delighted to find himfelf once more in 
Europe, beneath the azure ſkies of Greece, in 
places where all the pleaſant fictions of fable may 
be traced, and among people whoſe manners Ho- 
mer had deſcribed. 

Before they left Thera, Theliſmar and Alphonſo 
leamt that the Volcano, which is ſituated in that 
iſland, began to give great uneaſineſs to the in- 
hableancs. by appearing to re kindle, ſmoke, and 
caſt forth ſtones. 

The next morning our travellers roſe with 
Aurora, and were conducted towards the Volcano; 
when they were at a league's diſtance their guide 
ſtopt, telling them he thought he heard a very un- 
common noiſe ; our Travellers liſtened, and heard 
a kind of bellowing, which ſeemed to ariſe out of 
the earth. They proceeded however, about a 
quarter of a league farther; in proportion as they 
approached the bellowing increaſed, and was ſoon 
* pecomipanied with frightful hiſlings ; ; at the ſame 


(a) An iſland of the Archipelago, to the north of Candis ; A 
it 43 a part of the iſlands called Santorin, or Santorini, from 
Saint I: ene, the patron of them. 1 

1 time 
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time they obſerved, that the ſmoke of the Volca- 
no grew thicker, ad became of a deep red. 

Let us rcturn, ſaid Theliſmar. 

Scarce had he ſpoken, before a horrible noiſe 
was heard; and as they turned their heads to look, 
while dying towards the ſea- coaſt, they ſaw the 
mountain all on fire, covered with flanges, which 
roſe to the clouds, and caſting forth on all ſides 
volumes of red hot ſtones, and blazing matter. 
'The terrified Guide, loſing all recolle&ion, led 
them aſtray, and took them a road which brought 
them back towards the Volcano. 

As they now ſtood fronting this fearful moun- 
tain, they ſaw, with horror, torrents of fire run- 
ning impetuouſly down its ſides, and ſpreading 
over the plain: theſe deſtruQtive rivers burnt, and 
overthrew every thing that oppoſed their paſſage ; 
at their approach the herbs and flowers withered, 
the leaves grew inſtantly yellow, and dropt from 
the trees; the brookgdiſappeared, the fountains 
were dried up, and the birds dropt breathleſs from 
the ſcorching branches. 

At the ſame time vaſt clouds of hot aſhes and 
cinders, burnt white, obſcured the air, and fell 
like rain upon the earth,. breaking the branches, 
rooting up trees, and rolling with horrid din 
from the mountain to the piains, echoing far and 
near among the reſounding rocks. 

Theliſmir and Alphonſo fled from theſe deſolate 
places, and After long wandering in unknown 
paths, came at length to the ſea- fide ; they judged, 
when at a diſtance, by the roaring of the waves, 
that the ſea was violently agitated. I hey ju dged 
rightly; it was dreadfully tempeſtuous, though 
the air was entirely calm. 


They 
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They were conſidering this phenomenon with 
an aſtoniſhment, which was ſoon redoubled. Sud- 
denly there appeared in the middle of the waves 
incredible volumes of flames, which, inſtantly 
ſpreading and diſſipating in the air, were ſucceed- 
ed by an innumerable quantity of burning rocks, 
that were projected from the deep abyſs of the 
ocean, and raiſed above the waters (33). 

The tempeſt after this decreaſed, the ſea was 
appeaſed, and ſome of the Iſlanders, who paſſed 
that way, informed Theliſmar that the Volcano 
no longer vomited flames. When the eruption 
was ended, Alphonſo and Theliſmar returned to 
their lodgings, and two days after this memorable _ 
event left that unbappy iſland. 

From hence they went to the iſland of Poli- 
candro (a), where they found a Swediſh traveller, 
a former friend of Theliſmar's, who offered to 
accompany and guide them in their walks through 
the iſland. He brought them to his houſe, which 
he would partake with them; and after ſupper 
addreſſing himſelf to Alphonſo, ſaid, My dwelling 
you ſee is ſimple, devoid of ornaments ; but if you 
love magnificence, I have the means of ſatisfying 
your taſte. I am ſo happy to ſee my old friend 
once more, that I have formed the project of giv- 
ing him an entertainment in a Palace, the rich- 


neſs and brilliancy of which — well ſurprize 


you. 
Frederic, for that was the name of Theliſmar's 
friend, then roſe, called his ſervants, who came 


with torches, and went forth * Alphonſo and 
Theliſmar. 


) One of che Cyclades to the ſouth of Paros and Ani | 
Paros. 
— Wa: 5 
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They came in about half an hour to an enor- 

mous maſs of rocks. Behold my Palace, ſaid 
Frederic: the aſpect it's true is a little wild, but 
we muſt not always judge from appearances. 
Stop here a moment it you pleaſe, and let the 
| ſervants enter firſt. 
The ſervants then diſtributed torches to about 
a dozen men who had followed them, each of 
whom lighted his flambeau, and proceeded for- 
ward. When Frederic ſaw them at a certain diſ- 
tance, he and his company began to follow, 

They had not gone above a hundred paces, be- 
fore they perceived an immenſe arcade, and their 


eyes were immediately dazzled by the ſplendor of 


light. Come in, ſaid Frederic, this is the periſtyle 
of my palace, what think you of it? 

The queſtion was addreſſed to Alphonſo, but 
he was too buſy in conſidering the brilliant ſpecta- 
cle before him to reply. The walls of this vaſt 
periſtyle ſeemed covered with gold, rubies, and 
diamonds; the ceiling decorated with waving 
garlands and pendant ornaments of cryſtal ; nay, 
the very floor on which they trod, was paved with 
the ſame rich materials (24). 

Pardon me, my dear mamma, cried Caroline, 
for interrupting, but I can hold no longer. Were 
theſe pure diamonds ? 

No; they only ſeemed ſuch; but the reſem- 
blance was ſo perfeQ, as to deceive the eye moſt 
accuſtomed to conſider ſuch objects. 

Well, that is very ſingular ; and is it true, dear 
mamma, that ſuch a palace once exiſted? 

It exiſts ſtill. 

Oh dear, ill 


Yes ; - in the iſland of Policandro. 
Oh 


- - 
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Oh the charming iſland ! Will you ſhew it us 
to-morrow, mamma, in the map? 

Ves; willingly. 

Mamma, if you will permit me, my next geo- 
graphical leſſon ſhall be to trace upon the maps 
all the travels of Alphonſo ; for I can remember 
them all perfectly, and ſo I can all the extraordi- 

nary things he has ſeen. 
So be it; but in the mean time, let us conti- 
nue our tale. 

Frederic ſnewed Alphonſo how extenſive this 
ſuperb Palace was: and after having paſſed more 
than two hours in examining and contemplating 
the wonders before them, they once more return- 
ed to the houſe of their hoſt, Alphonſo learnt 
from Theliſmar, that the pretenced Palace of Fre- 
deric was all the work of nature; and the know- 
ledge of. this increaſed his admiration. 

Theliſmar having formerly made the tour of 
Italy, had no intention of returning thither; but 
his friend Frederic, who was going to Reggio, 
entreated his company; to which Theliſmar the 
more readily conſented, becauſe it was the only 
part of Italy he had not ſeen. 

Frederic, Alphonſo, and Theliſmar left Poli- 
*eandro, and failed for the Morea (a). Here they 
beheld the ruins of Epidaurus and Lacedæ mon. 
From the Morea they went to the iſland of Ce- 
phalonia, whence, once more embarking, they 
ſailed for Reggio (b). The day after their arrival 
in that city, our three travellers breakfaſted in the 
chamber of —— the window: of which 


(a) The large peninſula of ancient Attica. 
(5) Appertaining to the kingdom of Naples, in d Calabria Ute. 
rior; there is another * of the ſame name in Italy, in Mo- 


dena. 
His looked 
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looked towards the ſea; their converſation was 

| interrupted by a thouſand ſhouts of joy, heard 

from every part. Alphonſo ran out inſtantly, to 

know what was the reaſon of ſuch noiſy and 
animated acclamations : he aſked ſeveral paſſen- 
gers, who all anſwered, ſtill running as they ſpoke, 
We are going to the ſea-ſide fo ſee the Caſtles of 
the Fairy Morgana. 

. Alphonſo returned, and gave an account of this 
ſtrange anſwer; our travellers, therefore, opened 
their windows, and beheld a ſight, the beauty and 
ſingularity of which ſurpaſſed every thing they had 
hitherto ſeen. 

© The ſea which bathes * coaſt of Sicily, 
« began to ſwell and riſe by degrees; in a little 
„ while, the huge waves formed a perfect repre- 
« ſentation of an immenſe and dark chain of 
« mountains; while the ſurges which waſhed the 
* coaſts of Calabria, remained with a tranquil and 
«© {ſmooth ſurface, like to a vaſt and ſhining mir- 
© ror, gently inclining towards the walls of Reg- 

„ gio. This prodigious looking-glaſs ſoon geflect- 
* ed a moſt miraculous picture; millions of pilaſ- 

© ters, of the moſt elegant proportion, and rang- 
«© ed with the utmoſt ſymmetry, were diſtinly . 
* ſeen, refleQting all the bright and varied colours 

of the rainbow; ſcarcely did they retain this 
form a moment, before theſe ſuperb Pilaſters 
«© were bent and changed into majeſtic Arcades, 
_ © which likewiſe ſoon vaniſhed, and gave place 
to an innumerable multitude of magnificent 
«© Caſtles, all perfectly alike ; while theſe Palaces 
e were ſucceeded by Tawes, Colonades, and af- 
te terwards by Trees and immenſe Foreſts of the 


oe cypreſs and — (35). 
5 After 
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After this laſt decoration, the magic picture 
difappeared, the ſea reſumed it's ordinary aſpect, 
and the people who ſtood upon the ſtrand clapped 
their hands in tranſport, à thouſand times repeat- 
ing with joyous ſhouts, the name of the Fairy 
Morgana. 

And ſo mamma, interrupted Pulcheria, we are 
at length come to our Fairy Tales again? 

Indeed we are not: this laſt phanomenon, as 
well as all the others, 1 is taken from nature. 

But there is a Fairy called Morgana, you know, 
mamma. LD 

I have only t#1d you what the people of Reggio 
ſay, who are generally ignorant and credulous, 
are fond of fables, and eafily adopt them. 

But theſe magic pictures. 

Are produced by natural cauſes. 

I cannot conceive at preſent, why every body > 
do not paſs their lives in travelling, reading, and 
acquiring knowledge, in order to underſtand and 
ſee things' ſo curious and intereſting; but dear 
mama, be pleaſed to continue your recital. 

Alphonſo — to think like you; the aſtoniſh- 
ment which ſo many extraordinary events con- 
tinually raiſed, excited an ardent curioſity and 
ſtrong deſire of obtaining knowledge; his trifling 
amuſements no longer pleaſed; he became thought- 
ful, ſpoke with reſerve, and liſtened with atten- - 
tion; but in proportion as his mind became en- 
lightened, he diſcovered faults in his paſt conduct, 
every recollection of which made him bitterly 
repent. 

He could not now comprehend, how it was 
Poſſible he ſhould have forſaken his father, The 

obſtinate filence of Don Ramirez grievouſly af- 
flicted him; he ardently deſired to arrive at =_ 
Fe an- 
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ſtantinople, where he expected to find letters from 
Portugal: and though he bad a paſſionate attach- 
ment to Theliſmar, though he had almoſt a cer- 
tainty of obtaining the hand of Dalinda, he yet 
determined to quit the former in Turkey, and re- 
turn to Europe, there to facrifice his hopes and 
happineſs to filial duty, if he received no intelli- 
gence of his father. 
This reſolytion plunged him into a ate of 


melancholy, of which Theliſmar ſearched in vain . 


the cauſe ; which he even augmented, in wiſhi 
to diſſipate it by marks of the moſt tender affec- 
tion. He often ſpoke to Frederic, in his preſence 
of Dalinda, to drive away his dejection; while 
theſe converſations, far from ſoftening the ſecret 
pangs of Alphonſo, but embittered them the 
more. 'Theliſmar at laſt took leave of Frederic, 
quitted Reggio,- and returned to Greece; and 
travelling through it, came to Conſtantinople to- 
wards the end of April. 
Alphonſo found a letter at Conſtantinople from 

Portugal, which he received with inex preſſible 
anxiety ; it was not from Don Ramirez, but in- 
formed Alphonſo his father had returned to Por- 
tugal, had paſſed ſome time at Liſbon, had left 
that city, declaring he was going to undertake a 
voyage of eighteen months. The letter added, 
that nobody doubted Don Ramirez. had had ſeve- 
ral private converſations with the King, and that 
the purpoſe of his voyage was ſome ſecret ne- 
gotiations; that they were in great expeQations 
of ſeeing him once more in office, becauſe his 
ſucceſſor and enemy had been i eight 
days after his departure. 

The gentleman, who wrote an account of all 
this ended his letter by ſaying, he had not Pon 

on 


\ 
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Don Ramirez, as Alphonſo had deſired him to do, 
becauſe, being on a tour to France, he had not 
returned to Liſbon till three weeks after his de- 
parture. | 
From the date of this letter, Alphonſo calcu- 
lated, that his father could not be in Portugal 
in leſs than fifteen. or ſixteen months, he there- 
fore abandoned his project of returning thither 
immediately: in fact, having no money, he had 
no means of ſubſiſtence in the abſence of Don 
Ramirez; and he was pretty certain his travels 
would be ended, and he ſhould return to Europe 
in leſs than a year. The ſilence of his father 
deeply afflicted him; but the aſſurances of his 
health and ſafety were great conſolations, and he 
did not doubt but time, and his future conduct, 
might again regain the affections of his father. 
Alphonſo, now leſs ſorro »ful, leſs abſent, con- 


verſed with Theliſmar as formerly; who appeared 


ſo ſatisfied with the change he had remarked in 
bim, that Alphonſo thought he might venture to 
ſpeak of Dalinda. At firſt Theliſmar was ſatisfi- 
ed with gently reminding him of his promiſe; and 
Alphonſo, emboldened by this indulgence, ſeveral 
times fell into the ſame error; till, at laſt, Theliſ- 

mar was diſpleaſed, and Alphonſo was obi red to 
be ſilent, though he ſtill ſought occaſions to 
ſpeak his ſentiments indirectly, and to complain 
of the reſtraint impoſed upon him. 

Frederic had given Theliſmar letters of recom- 
mendation to one of his friends, a Greek, Who 
poſſeſſed a charming houſe on the canal of the 
Black Sea: this Greek, whoſe name was Nican- 
dor, was not then at Conſtantinople. Alphonſo 
and Theliſmar, therefore, in about a fortnight 
went to Buyuk-Dairai, a village eight mag | 


e. 
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his family paſt a part of the ſummer. 


It was the firſt of May, and ten in the morn- 


ing, when our two travellers arrived at Buyuk- 


Dairai As they entered, they ſaw the ſtreets full 


of young people, elegantly clothed, and crowned 


with gatlands, ſinging and playing on various in- 


ſtruments; every houſe was decorated with flow- 


ers, fellbons; and roſes, and adorned by a multi- 


tude of young Grecian beauties, ſurrounded by. 
ſlaves magnificently clothed. 

This ſpeQtacle delighted Alphonſo ; and The- 
liſmar, acquainted with the cuſtoms: of Greece, 
informed him, that it was thus they celebrated 
every firſt of May; that on this ſolemn day, young 


lovers fixed coronets of roſes over the doors where 


their miſtreſſes dwelt, and ſang their praiſes under 


their windows (36). 


Alas ! ſaid Alphonſo, they are happy, for they 


are heard. That favour, replied Theliſmar, is no 


proof of their happineſs. 

But what happens when two rivals meet under 
the ſame window, or at the ſame door? 

They faſten their coronets on each Ry and 
ſing alternately. 
Alfter our travel'ers had ſtopt ſome time in the 


firſt ſtreet, they continued their way; and Al- 


phonſo, perceiving at a diſtance, a houſe more 
ornamented with flowers than the reſt, ſaid, cer- 
tainly that is the habitation of ſome celebrated 


beauty; he was confirmed in this opinion, when 


coming nearer, he beheld two charming young 
W ſtanding i in a large balcony. 


() The ſcite of this village is very pleaſant. Ambaſſadors,” 


; and various others, have country-houſes there. Voyage lire 


raire de la Grece, by M. "IE? Tom, l. | 
| | 7 The 
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from Conſtantinople (a), where Nicandor and | 
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- The guide informed them this was the houſe of 
Nicandor, and they entered ; the maſter came 
immediately to receive thein, and after havi 
read the letter of Frederic, embraced them both 

affectionately, and teſtified the livelieſt hopes that 
they would remain with him ſome time. Ni- 
candor and all his family ſpoke French tolerably 
well: Theliſmar underſtood that language per- 
fealy, and Alphonſo knew ſomething of it. 

Nicandor called his ſlaves, who conducted the 
travellers into a ſpacious hall, the walls of which 
were Parian marble, where a bath was pre- 
pared (38). 

After bathing, Nicandor came and conducted 
them into the apartment of his wife Glaphira ; 
ſhe was ſeated upon a ſofa, with her two daughters 
Glycera and Zoè, and an old and venerable wo- 
man, the nurſe of Nicandor, who, according to 
the cuſtoms of the modern Greeks, the family 

called Paramana, a gentle epithet, eo on * 

gratitude, and ſignifying ſecond mother (38). 

The daughters were ſuperbly dreſſed, both had 
long floating robes, white vails, decorated with 
gold fringe, and girdles richly embroidered, faſten- 
ed with buckles of emeralds (39). | 

Glaphira and Nicandor queſtioned Theliſmar 
concerning his travels, and prevailed on him to re- 
count ſome of his adventures. After which they | 
fat down to table, and their repaſt being ended, 
7,08 brought her lyre, and accompanied ſeveral 
duets which ſhe ſung with her ſiſter (40). 

This agreeable muſic being over, Nicandor 
propoſed a walk to his gueſts, which they readily 


acce ed. : 
H lead them into the Page one 4 a 
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 Shepherdeſles clothed in white, and adorned with 
garlands of flowers, almoſt all holding in their 
hands. branches of the green palm, the myrtle, 
and the orange-tree ;- ſome danced to the ſound 
of the lyre, while others gathered flowers, and 
ſang the praiſes and the return of ſpring. 

Look, ſaid Nicandor, at that young virgin 
crowned with roſes, and finer than her compa- 
pions; ſhe is their Queen; ſhe repreſents the 
Goddeſs of Flowers; _and while called by the 
charming name of Flora, receives the homages 
of all the village throng ; but her reign is ſhort, 
it is the empire only of youth and beauty, and 
ends before the decline of day. 

While Nicandor was ſpeaking, the young 
Queen gave a ſignal, and all the Shepherds aſ- 
ſembled round her; one of her virgin companions 
then ſang a hymn in honour of Flora and the 


- ſpring; at the end of each couplet of which, the 


Shepherds repeated in chorus this burthen : _ 

% Welcome ſweet Nymph! bleſt Goddeſs of 
| 3 * 28 

After which they continued their dances (41). 
After having at times walked round the mea- 
dos, Nicandor re conducted his gueſts back to 
his houſe, where they found Glaphira and her 
daughters ſurrounded by their ſlaves, employed 
at embroidering, each in turn relating ſhort ſtories 
and moral fables (42). Though Alphonſo did 
not underſtand Greek, he was charmed with the 
picture he beheld. The youthful Zoe was ſpeak- 
ing, and Theliſmar conjured her to continue her. 
recital ʒ ſhe accordingly began again, with a grace. 
which augmented the bloom of her cheeks, and 


her modeſt diffidence. „ 
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Zoò related the hiſtory of a young virgin on 
the eve of her - marriage, quitting, the paternal 
manſion. She told her tale with equal truth and 
feeling, and painted the intereſting and deep grief 
of a tender and grateful daughter tearing herſelf 
from the arms of her beloved family. Glycera 
liſtened to the detail with extreme emotion; in- 
voluntary tears then bathed her down-caſt eyes, 
and watered the flowers. ſhe embroidered : her 
mother, who obſerved her, called her with a 
broken voice, and held out her arms. Glycera 
roſe, ran, and threw herſelf at her mother's knees 
melted in tenderneſs. > 

The hiſtory is interrupted ; Nicandor ap- 
proaches Glycera, kiſſes her affectionately, claſps 
her to his boſom : the lovely Zoe quits her work, 
and flies to her ſiſter's arms: the Slaves teſtify 
their feelings at this touching ſcene; and Nican- 
dor, in a few moments, taking Alphonſo and 
Theliſmar into another apartment, explained the 
cauſe of what they ſaw; by firſt telling them the 
ſubject of Zoe's fable, and then informing them, 
that Glycera was herſelf at the eve of marriage. 

The very ſame evening the young man, choſen 
to be the ſpouſe of Glycera, ſent large baſkets 
magnificently embelliſhed, containing ornaments 
and nuptial preſents for Glycera and the family. 
The next day the young Greek came, attended 
by his parents and friends, to the houſe of Ni- 


candor ; the beauteous and affecting Glycera ap- 


red, the had on a filver robe, embroidered 
with gold and pearls, and faftened with a girdle 
of diamonds ; her treſſes floated upon herz out- 
ders, and a Hymeneal crown adorned her head 


while ſhe wept, and hid herſelf in her mother's 
Glycera 


| I 
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Glycera received the parental benediction kneel- 
ing, which Nicandor pronounced with great 
- tenderneſs, but with a ſolemn and firm tone; 
while the feeling mother, incapable of articulat- 


ing a word, raiſed her ſwimming eyes to heaven, 


and preſſed between her trembling hands the hands 
of her daughter. After this moving ceremony, 
the two families united, followed by all their 
Slaves, walked to church; this ſuperb train was 
preceded by a band of vocal and inſtrumental 


muſic: after them came the young virgin, ſup- 


ported by her father and mother; her pace was 
flow, timid, and trembling ; her down-caſt eyes 


were evidently wet with tears, that ſhe vainly en- 
deavoured to retain. * According to the ancient 


uſage of Greece, the Torch of Hymen was car- 
ried before her, and her ſla ves, huſband, parents, 


and friends, cloſed the proceſſion, in which order 


they arrived at church. RE 
After the ceremony, the Bride-and Bridegroom 
- were re- conducted in pomp to their houſe, the 
front of which was illuminated, and ornamented 
with flowers and foliage; cups of wine were 
given to all the gueſts, and the young people re- 
ceived noſegays bound with threads of gold, the 
perſon who preſented them ſaying, Go you and 
marry alſo. Theſe words rouſed the attention 
of Alphonſo, who looked at Theliſmar. - A 
banquet ſucceeded, and the dancing continued 
till midnight (43). „ | 


Alphonſo left this feaſt in a ſorrowful mood ; 


the remembrance of Dalinda, and the fear of ne- 


ver, perhaps, taſting-a happineſs ſuch as he had 
been a ſpeQator of, afflicted him deeply. This 
melancholy continued ſeveral days, but it was in- 
ſenſibly diſſipated by the new and agreeable objects 
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that ſurrounded him, and ef] pecially by the tender- 
neſs of Theliſmar. 

Theliſmar and Alphonſo every day after their 
walk, went regularly to the embroidering room, 
whither Glycera, and the young friends of Zos 
always came; Nicandor explained in a low voice 
to the ſtrangers, the ſubjects of the tales related 
by theſe young Greeks; and when Zoe ſpoke, 
Alphonſo became particularly attentive :- he often 
would change places with Nicandor or Theliſmar, 
the better to ſee them embroider, and he remained 
longeſt always at the frame of Zoe: he praiſed 
all their performances, but he only looked at that 
of Z0E; he began once more to deſign flowers, 
and offered every day a new pattern to Zoe for 
her embroidery ; at laſt he began continually to 
vaunt of the manners and cuſtoms of Greece, and 
thought Buyuk-Dairai the moit * place 
he had ever ſeen. | 
One morning when he was alone RY Theliſ- 
mar, the latter began to, praiſe him highly for his 

onduct. I am quite enchanted with you, con- 
tihued he, dear Alphonſo; I ſee. you begin to 
acquire a command over yourſelf, 

Do I? | 

Yes; and I cannot conceal my ſatisfaction; for 
theſe three weeks paſt you have learnt to hide 
and overcome that melancholy, at which 1 
was ſo uneaſy; you are obliging, amiable, and 
attentive in company; and what muſt have coſt 

ou more than all the reſt, you ſpeak no longer of 
Dalinda; be aſſured I feel the value of this effort. 

8o faying, Theliſmar embraced Alphonſo, who 
ſuffered his embrace with a cold and mournful air, 
without. making any reply; a moment's ſilence 
Facccededs — walked 9 * 
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his chamber, then ſuddenly turning, No, 'Theliſ- 
mar, ſaid he, I muſt not deceive you; I ſhould 
be unworthy of your kindneſs, were I to leave j vou 
in an error he ſtopt and bluſhed. | 
What would you ſay? anſwered Theliſmar. 
Perhaps, exclaimed os pts He I am going to 


ruin myſelt. 


Ruin yourſelf ! what, by being ſincere! and to 


me Alphonſo ! Can you ſuppoſe it? 


Know then, that though my heart is always the 


ſame; though Dalinda alone has touched it, and 


though, were it not for the hope of becoming 
your ſon, life would be a burthen yet——if 
1 have.ceaſed to ſpeak of her, if I have ſeemed 
chearful, do not attribute this conduct to the 
efforts of reaſon, but on the contrary to 
Come to my arms; interrupted Theliſmar, come 
noble and dear Alphonfo, this proof thy candour 


and confidence juſtifies my affection for thee. 


Oh my father ! Oh my indulgent friend! cried 


Alphonſo.— 


See, continued Theliſmar, how fenting a ſen- 
ſation love is, dear Alphonſo, when not con- 


firmed by an affectionate and ſolid friendſhip: two 


large black eyes, an ingenuous countenance, a 
ſweet ſmile, and five or ſix ſtories which you did 

d, have made you, in three weeks, 
forget the object of that paſſion which you pre- 


tended was ſo violent. 


It is true, that the young Zoe antuſed and in- 
tereſted me; it is true, ſhe baniſhed my ſorrows 
from my mind, and that Dalinda was leſs fre- 
quently preſent to my imagination, but ſhe was 
ever in 7 my heart. . 

F2 * 
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Do not deceive yourſelf, Alphonſo, you have 
yet no real attachment to Dalinda, becauſe, at 
preſent you know nothing of her but her form. 

But that form proclaims a ſoy] ſo pure, ſo 
ſuperior ! Beſides, I know Dalinda by her letters, 
her acquirements, her tenderneſs for you; in a 
word, Dalinda is the daughter of Theliſmar, and 
1s not that enough to make her paſſionately be- 
loved? 

All that is not a ſufficient foundation for a deep 
and durable attachment, which cannot exiſt with- 
out mutual confidence and friendſhip ; but let me 
aſk you a queſtion concerning Zoe; how has it 
happened, that you have not perceived me" im- 
preffion ſhe has made upon you?: 

It muſt certainly be a want of reflection. 

Imagine then, for a moment, the conſequence 
of wanting ſuch reflection. I have more than 
once obſerved, that Nicandor and Glaphira do 
not approve your exceſſive reſpect for Zoe; ſo 

> 6.26 attentions, a preference ſo marked, muſt 

ſoon injure the reputation of the young virgin to 
whom they are paid. You have riſqued troubling 
the repoſe of, and bringing ſorrow into a houſe, 

| where their treatment demands all our gratitude. 

Heavens ! you make me ſhudder—-but hence- 
forth I will think, I will each day ſeverely examine 
my actions, my ſenſations, and, what may be 
more effectual, I will every day confult you, and | 
never more will I conceal my thoughts from you. 

And now, ſaid Theliſmar, I muſt quit myſelf 
of a promiſe which J have not forgotten, So 
ſaying, he opened a caſket, took out the faſh . 
Dalinda, and gave it Alphonfo. It belong 


Jou, ſaid he, you have a Tight to ĩt, ſince "i 
miſed 
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THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 101 
miſed it to you on the very firſt proof of your 


fincerity.— 


Oh Theliſmar, ſaid Alphonſo, greatly affected, 
what a moment have you choſen! And am I per- 
mitted to receive a pledge ſo dear in this houſe ! 

Yes; if it ſtill continues dear to you; if you 
have ſtill the ſame ſentiments. 

Then I dare accept it ---Alphonſo then threw 
himſelf at Theliſmar's feet, received the ſaſh of 
Dalinda kneeling, and kiſſed with tranſport the 
hand that gave it. 

Remember, Alphonſo, ſaid Theliſmar, this, 


from a father, 1s no light, no trifling gift; from 


this moment our engagement is mutually ſacred. 
I have adopted you as a ſon; I promiſe you an 
amiable and virtuous companion for life; of whom 
you muſt become worthy, not by a romantic paſ- 


ſion, but by a ſtable and uniform virtue. Continue 


to inform your mind, and improve your temper 
and underſtanding; it is thus you mutt prove 
your love for Dalinda, and ſhew your gratitude 
for my affection. 

Nicandor came and interrupted their conver- 
ſation, and Alphonſo, too much moved to ſupport 


the preſence of a third perſon, retired : he wiſhed 


for ſolitude, that he might indulge, without con- 
ſtraint, the tranſports of his heart. It is needleſs. 
to obſerve, that from that day ſorward he deſigned 
no more patterns for Zoe, paid her no other at- 
tentions than ſuch as good breeding demanded, 
and avoided going into the embroidering room. 
The family of Nicandor, however, met an 


unexpected affliction; one of their friends, late- 
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ly returned from the Ifle of Calki (a), to which 
he had made a ſhort voyage, fell ill and died in 
four days time. Nicandor related many intereſt- 
ing particulars of the friend he had loſt; and told 
how he had renounced the riches and honours 
which he had a right to expect, that he might 
yield himſelf without controul, to the delights of 


friendſhip and ſtudy. 


This Sage, continued Nicandor, who TR" re- 
tired to a pleaſant houſe (44) near mine, diſtri- 
buted the greater part of his income to the un- 
fortunate ; he conſecrated the reſt to the embel- 
Eſhment of his habitation: his heart was virtuous, 


and his temper ſimple; he cultivated his garden 


himſelf, watered his flowers, and bred birds, for 
which he made an extenſive aviary. Such were 


his innocent amuſements. Beloved by his friends, 


adored by his ſlaves, he had a- ſiſter worthy of 
himſelf, who lived with him, went with him eve- 

ry where, and who never can forget hisJoſs. To- 
morrow, continued Nicandor, we ſhall perform 


the laſt duties of friendſhip ; his ſiſter will con- 


duct the funeral rites. 
But how will ſhe have the courage, ſaid The- 


liſmar? 

Vou are a man, anſwered Nicandor, who wiſh 
to know our manners, to ſtudy nature; come and 
ſee this ſorrowful ceremony ; you will there be- 


hold the workings of deſpair. Grief among us 


is never repreſſed, it is ſeen in all it's energy. 
Among a people who are ſlaves to appearances 


(a) It he ninth of the Propentide INands, anciently called 
Dzmoneri, or the Iſles of the Genii. M. d'Anville miſtakenly 
calls them Les Iſles du Prince, which name is given by the in- 
habitants only to the fourth. This Nete is by M. Guys, F 
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and cuſtom, ſorrow is mournful and mute, but 
here it is eloquent and ſublime. 

This converſation excited the curioſity of The- 
liſmar, who did not fail, with Alphonſo, to fol- 
low Nicandor to the funeral of his friend. They 
went firſt to the houſe of Euphroſine, ' the name 
of the filter above-mentioned, and entered a 
chamber hung with black, where the corpſe, mag- 
nificently clothed, and with the face uncovered,. 
was laid in his coffin ; ; the flaves were kneeling 

round, and venting their grief by tears and groans. 
| Among them Theliſmar diſtinguiſhed an old man, 
ſtill more. profoundly afflicted than the reſt, to 
whom Nicandor went and ſpoke. 

Theliſmar queſtioned Nicandor concerning 


this old man, who anſwered his name was Zaphi- 


ri. He was preſent at the birth of him we la- 
ment, ſaid Nicandor ; he is almoſt paſt the uſe” 
of his limbs, and the impoſſibility of following 
the burial, adds to his griet: he has juſt told me, 
there is but one remaining pleaſure for him on 
earth, the feeding of the birds, and the culture of 
the flowers, which once were his dear maſter: O 
delight. : 

Nicandor was ſpeaking, when Ap and 
Theliſmar felt their blood run cold at the broken 
accents and dolorous cries they heard: it is the 
wretched Euphroſine, ſaid Nicandor. Immediate- 
ly a woman appeared, in long mourning garments, 
with-diſordered hair, pale cheeks, and bathed in 
tears; ſhe was ſupported by two flaves, and 
| ſeemed ſcarcely able to drag her flow ſteps along; 
the auguſt and affecting picture of a grief ſo pro- 


found, made her natural beauty more ſtriking, 


more majeſtic ; ; and her thrieks, her lamentable 
on were uttered in an accent ſo penetrating 
F 4 | and 
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and ſo real, that it was impoſſible to hear them, 
and not at once feel aſtoniſhment, terror, and 
the moſt heart-rending pity. | | 
The Patriarch and his attendants ſoon after 
. The corpſe was taken up, and a funeral 
aj e began. After paſſing through the. village, 
proceeding leſs than a mile into the country, 
het came to a place over-ſpread with Cypreſs- 


trees, Tombs, and Sepulchral- Columns. 


Euphroſine ſhrieked, and hid her face in her 


vail, as ſoon as ſhe Jerceived at a diſtance the 


Sepulchre prepared for her brother. They came 
at laſt to the grave, the proceſſion ſtopt, the Pa- 
triarch pronounced the burial ſervice, kiſſed the 
dead, and retired. 

Euphroſine then raiſing up her vail came ſud- 


denly forward, and fell upon her Knees by the 
fide of the coffin. 


Oh my brother | cried ſhe, receive the laſt 
farewel of thy unhappy ſiſter : Oh, my dear, my 
affectionate friend! Do ] then look upon thee for 
the laſt time ? My brother !——ls this my 
brother ?——Alas! yes, here are his features 
{till ; but, oh, inſupportable thought! While I 
bathe him with my tears, while I call him, while 


my heart is torn with deſpair, his countenance 


fill preſerves the ſame unaſterable gloom, the ſame 
mournful tranquillity——Gh dreadful ſilence 
it is the ſilence of death my brother is but a 


ſhadow; it is his image only Euphroſine kiſſes 


what then have I for ever loſt thee ! ſhall 
I never ſee thee more! Never! never! 
No—+—l1 cannot ſubmit to this this eternal 
—this horrible ſeparation. No, I will not ſuffet 
the hand of cruelty to tear thee from my arms, 
-ſtop Barbarian, 

ops, 
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ſtop, forbear to dig his Grave——pity my grief, 
or dread my deſpair. 

The Patriarch again advanced to take away | 
the body. Euphroſine ſent forth a dreadful ſhriek ; 
her ſlaves flew to her aſſiſtance, and, in ſpite of 
her ſtruggles, held her at ſome diſtance from the 
grave, while ſhe, quite beſide herſelf, rent her 
garments, and tore up her hair by the roots to 
ſcatter on the coffin. 

Her tears then ſuddenly ſtopt: motionleſs and 
ſtupid her eyes were fixed upon the coffin, as they 
were lowering it in the tomb. But when ſhe ſaw 
them place the marble over it, by which it was to 
be for ever hid, ſhe ſhuddered dreadfully, and 
ſhrunk back. Oh God! cried ſhe——lIs it then 
done |! 

So ſaying, the e left her lips, her eyes 
cloſed, and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs into the arms of her 
Slaves. They bore her away from the tomb; 
and as ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, her friends and 
relations, according to cuſtom, conveyed her 
home. 

To get to the houſe, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould 
croſs the garden; here, as ſoon as ſhe entered, ſhe 
met the old ſlave Zaphiri, holding in one hand a 
hoe, and in the other a watering-pot; ſhe looked 
and ſhuddered; it was the occupation of the de- 
ceaſed; ſhe ran towards the Slave, What art 
thou doing Zaphiri, cried the ? 

Alas! J am tending the flowers my maſter 
loved ſo much. 

Miſerable old man, ſaid me, ſeizing the hoe, 
thy maſter is no more; this place mutt be ever- 
more the place of ſorrow, of deſolation; let all 
that embelliſhes it die; be its pleaſures annihilat- 
ed; open the nets ; give liberty to thoſe birds, 
* | | F 5 | 5 whoſe 
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_ - whoſe warbling and mirth diſtract my heart; and 
theſe flowers, nurtured by my brother's hand, let 
them periſh with him. 

So ſaying, Euphroſine wildly and rapidly ran, 
cutting down, and trampling on all the flowers 1 in 
her path (45). 

This affecting ſcene made a ſtrong 8 
on the heart of Alphonſo; tell me, ſaid he to 
Theliſmar, when they were got home, how does 
it happen that ideas ſo oppoſite, -may be the reſult 
of the fame feelings? Why does this old man de- 
light to cultivate the flowers of his maſter, while 
Euphroſine on the contrary, finds a kind of con- 
ſolation in their deſtruQtion ? 

Which of theſe two actions do you prefer ? 
aſked Theliſmar in his turn. 

That of the old man appeared moſt natural, 
and yet the other affected me more. 

Common feelings produce only common effects, 
while a deep ſenſibility naturally begets extraordi- 
nary ideas and actions: thus, for example, if the 
woman, who has intereſted us ſo much, if 
Euphroſine had reaſon, taſte, and difecrrienent, as 
well as ſuch ſtrong paſſions, and if ſhe were then 
to write, her works would certainly poſſeſs origi- 
nality, energy, feeling, and truth. 

And is it not the poſſeſſion of theſe qualities 
which conſtitute genius ? 

Undoubtedly !. If genius did not originate in 
the ſou], would it be a gift ſo precious, ſo deſir- 
able, or could it ſo powerfully excite envy ? 

Theliſmar and Alphonfo paſſed ſome few more 
days at Buyuk-Dairai; after which they took 

leave of Nicandor and his amiable family, quitted 
Greece, and entered Aſia by Natolia. They m_ . 

a little 
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a little while at Bagdad (a) and Baſſora (5), and 


ſtopped at the — of Bahrein, in the Perſian 


Gulf, where they ſaw the famous pearl fiſhery 
(46). From thence they departed by fea for the 


kingdom of Viſapour. 


During this voyage Theliſmar and Alphonſo 


were one evening walking the deck, and con- 


erſing on the wonders of nature. I think at pre- 


ſent, faid Alphonſo, I know them all. 


Dear Alphonſo, ſince you are ſo learned, re- 


plied Theliſmar, explain the meaning of the phe- 
nomenon which at this momeat appears; look this 


way, on yonder waves. 


Alphonſo went to Theliſmar, and looking as 
directed, beheld the veſſel encircled by fire, to 
which the total darkneſs of the night gave an 
additional brilliancy ; the ſurface of the fea was 


entirely covered with ſmall ſparkling ſtars, and eve- 


ry wave, as it broke, caſt forth a ſhining light. 
* The wake of the veſſel was of a luminous 


filver white, interſperſed with dazzling azure 


ſparks (47). 
I conteſs, ſaid Alphonſo, this is a glorious ſight, 


and abſolutely new to me. 
Come let us go to bed, replied Thelifnar; and 


ſhould you happen to awake in the night, I am 


perſuaded you will make ſome ſcary reflections 
on that preſumption, which is but too natural to 
you, and which perſuades you of the extent of 
your knowledge, Ben every day proves the con- 


trary. . 


* Bagdad is a great city, on tha eaſtern borders” of the 
Tigris; it was taken by the Turks tomewhere about 1638. 


(5) Baſſora is a fine city, below the confluence of the Tigris 


and Euphrites ; the Turks have been mater of it ever ſinee 
1668 : it is 100 leagues from Bagdad: 


"HG | Alphonſo 
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Alphonſo made no reply, but embraced 'The- 
liſmar, and went to bed. 

Scarcely had he been aſleep half an hour, be- 
fore there was a noiſe in his cabin that awaked 
him : he had put out his light, and was frightened 

at opening his eyes, and perceiving fire on the 
partition oppoſite his bed; he roſe haſtily, and 
his ſurprize increaſed at beholding, i in large legible 
letters of fire, theſe words written upon the 
boards: 
Learned * your terror is ill. ee this 
fire burns not (48). 

Aſhamed and aſtoniſhed, Alphonſo put his hand 
upon theſe fiery charaQers, and felt no heat: Oh 
Theliſmar ! ! cries he, what ſurprizes me the moſt 
is, that you have the art to render the leſſons 
which wound ſelf- love agreeable. T heliſmar im- 
mediately appeared with a light in his hand, ſmil- 
ing; and after having explained to him the nature | 
of this —_— fire, retired, and Alphonſo once 
more went to ſleep. FE | 

It is alſo time that we ſhould go to ſleep, inter- 
Tupted the Baroneſs, for the evening has been 
much lorger than uſual. 

The next evening Madame de Clemire * 
continued her hiſtory of Alphonſo. 

Our travellers being arrived at Viſapour, viſited 
the diamond ruins (49), and afterwards went to 
the Court of the great Mogul. Theliſmar having 
obtained an audience of the Emperor, was per- 
mitted with Alphonſo to ſee the Palace: they 
paſſed through many apartments, and found in all 
of them, beautiful women in magnificent habits, 
armed with lances, who formed the interior guard 
of the Palace. They came to a vaſt magnificent 


hall, hung with it 3 where the Mo- 
| narch 
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narch was ſitting on a throne of Mother- of- pearl, 
entirely covered with-rubies and emeralds ; four 
Columns, all beſpread with diamonds, ſupport- 
ed a canopy of ſilver, embroidered with ſap- 
phires, and ornamented with feſtoons and pearls; 
a ſuperb trophy, compoſed of the Emperor's arms, 
his quiver, bow, and ſabre, garniſhed with jewels, 
and connected by a chain of topazes and dia- 
monds, was ſuſpended to one of the columns; the 
Emperor himſelf was in cloth of gold, and in the 
centre of his turban was a diamond of prodigious 
brightneſs, and ſo large, that it extended almoſt all 
over his whole front: various rows of fine pearl 

formed his bracelets and collar; and an infinity of 
precious ſtones, of various colours, enriched his 
girdle and his buſkins : before him was a table 
of maſſive gold, and all the great lords of his 
court in moſt magnificent robes, were ſtanding 
ranged round his throne. 

Theliſmar preſented to him ſeveral 3 
cal inſtruments, of which. by means of an inter- 
preter, he explained the uſe. The Emperor 
| ſeemed pleaſed with the preſents and converſation 
of Theliſmar; told him, it was his birth-day ; 
that the whole empire celebrated the feſtival, and 
invited Alphonſo and Theliſmar to ſpend the 
evening in his palace. 

Evening came; wine was brought in vaſes of 
rock cryſtal; every body was ſeated, fruits were 
ſerved in plates of gold; the muſicians entered, and 
the hall ſoon reſounded with cymbals and trumpets, 
The Emperor filled a goblet of wine, and ſent it 
to Theliſmar ; the goblet was of gold, enriched 
with the turquoiſe, the emerald, and the ruby. 
When he had drank, the Emperor deſired him to 
** the cup as a mark of his friendſhip. 

When 
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When the repaſt was almoſt ended, two large 
baſons of rubies were brought the Emperor, which 
he threw among the courtiers, who all ſcrambled 
for them. Soon after two other baſons were 
brought full of gold and filver almonds, which 
were thrown and ſnatched with the ſame avidity. 

Theliſmar and Alphonſo, as you may well ſup- 
poſe, ſat ſtill, aſhamed of, and contemning the 
covetouſneſs and meanneſs of the Mogul lords. 

The Emperor alſo diſtributed pieces of gold- 
ſtuff and rich girdles to ſeveral of the muſicians, 
and ſome of the courtiers; aſter which the drink- 
ing began. Theliſmar and Alphonſo were the only 
people who remained ſober ; the Emperor, un- 
able to ſit upright, hung his head and fell aſleep, 
and then every body retired. | 

When Alphonſo and Theliſmar were alone, 
Theliſmar ſaid to the former, What do you think 

of this Court? | 

I think, replied Alphonſo, he 1s the richeſt 
and moſt magnificent Sovereign upon earth. 

And the happieſt, and moſt reſpectable likewiſe? 

* 1 know not if he be happy, for I know not if he 

be beloved, if his reign be peaceable and glorious : 

but I confeſs there is nothing auguſt in his perſon, 

nothing which enforces reverence ; there is not a 

ſingle Prince in Europe, who has ſo little the air 
of Majeſty. . 8 

And yet there is no European Sovereign, who 
may be any way compared to him for pomp and 
ſnow. Gold, pearls, diamonds, and all the Aſia- 

tic oſtentation, do not then of themſelves impreſs 

any real reſpect. What muſt we think then of 

thoſe frivolous Europeans, who afhx ſo great and 

 imaginaxy a value on theſe ſhining trifles ? I with 

the European women, who are richeſt in ſuch 
AT LE poſſeſſions, 
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poſſeſſions, and who are ſometimes properly 
enough, by way of deriſion, called queens of dia- 


monds, I wiſh they could be tranſported here 
for twenty-four hours. What would one f 


them ſay, at ſeeing herſelf totally ſurpaſſed in ſuch 
bright bawbles, by the very Slaves of the Em- 
peror s wives? 

For my part, anſwered Alphonſo, bluſhing a 
little, I ſhall no more mention the diamonds that 
my father loſt during the earthquake at Liſbon. 


But pray tell me how it happens, that the great 


Lords of this Court, who ſeem ſo rich, are yet 


ſo covetous ? How meanly did they buſtle one ano- 


ther for the gold and jewels the Emperor threw. 
Their whole emulation is that of being more 

ſuperbly dreſt than others; they only ſeek to dii- 

tigguiſh themſelves by ſilly outſide ſhew ; and you 


ſee how much this kind of vanity, carried to ex- 


ceſs, can make men capable of the moſt degrad- - 
ing acts. But to return to the Emperor, you ſay 
you are ignorant if he be happy ; can you ſup- 
poſe a Monarch ſo ignorant, ſo debaſed, happy. 

If he be good, he may be beloved. 

We do not love whom we deſpiſe; ought he 
not, for the good of his people, to be well in- 
formed, juſt, and eſtimable; beſides, this Mo- 
narch has no ſubjects, they are only Slaves, and 
he is a Deſpot; he exerciſes a tyrannical power 
outwardly, while he is inw ardly tormented by all 
the fears and terrors, which ever were the juſt 


puniſhments of tyrants. The homage paid him 


is forced; and while Adulation offers him incenſe, 
Hatred 1s ſecretly conſpiring his deſtruction; his 


life 1s paſt in ſuſpicion, or the puniſhment of 


traitors 3 ; he is in continual fear of all that ap- 
. 8 proach 


* 
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proach him; and to complete his miſery, his very 
children are ſuſpected. 

The next day, Theliſmar and Alphonſo went 
early to the Palace; the Mogul was then at war 
with the Sovereign of Decan, and was going to 
viſit the Camp where his troops were aſſembled. 
His wives were mounted on Elephants that waited 

at their doors ; Theliſmar counted eighty of theſe 
animals all ſuperbly equipped ; the little towers 
they carried were plated with gold, and embelliſh- 
ed with Mother-of-pearl; the ſame metal too 
formed the bars of their grated windows; a ca- 
nopy of cloth of filver, with taſſels bung with 


rubies, covered each tower. 


The Emperor was carried in a palanquin of 
gold and Mother- of- pearl, ſet with pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones: many other palanquins followed that 
of the Emperor, and a vaſt number of trumpets, 


drums, and other inſtruments, mixed among a 


crowd of officers, richly cloathed, who carried 
rich canopies, and umbrellas of brocaded gold, 
hung with pearls, rubies, and diamonds, led the 
proceſſion. 
Our travellers, after having admired the mag- 

nificence of his Camp, quitted the Court of the 

reat Mogul (50), and went to the kingdom of 
Siam. Here they ſaw the famous white elephant 
ſo much revered in India : his apartment is mag- 
nificent, he is ſerved kneeling, and in veſſels of 

old (a). Theſe attentions“, ſays an illuſtrious 


| Philoſopher (5), © theſe reſpeRts, theſe offerings, 


6 ant him, but do not waere he has not 
- ©© then 


(a) They have the Links — for White 88 at 
Laos, Pegu, &c. 
() M. de Buffon. 


. 
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«© then an human ſoul; and this ſhould be ſuffi- 
« cient to demonſtrate it to the Indians.” 

There was now but one part of the world un- 
known to our travellers, America, for which they 
embarked, and came to California ; from thence 
they went to Mexico ; and as they were on their 
route to the town of Tlaſcala, Theliſmar lookin 
at his watch, ſtopt his carriage, and alighted 
telling his ſervants to wait, and carefully look to 
the horſes ; for added he, night will ſuddenly 
. overtake us. 83: 

How ! ſaid Alphonſo, laughing, night! not 
ſo ſuddenly, for it is only noon. 

Theliſmar made no reply, but ſeeking the ſhade, 
turned towards ſome trees at a little diſtance. 
Alphonſo, as he followed, perceived an animal, 
the extraordinary figure of which raiſed his atten- 
tion; it was nineteen or twenty inches long, 
without reckoning the tail, which was at leaſt 
twelve, and ſcaly, like a ſerpent ; ; it's ears were 
like thoſe of the ſmall owl, and it's hair ere. 
The animal ſtood ſtill, and Alphonſo wiſhedto 

examine it; he obferved it was waiting for it's 
young, which were running towards it; as they 
came up, it put them one after another into a 
bag or pouch beneath it's belly, then ran towards 
the trees. 

Deſirous of obſerving ſo ſingular an animal 
nearer, and finding that it could not run faſt, 
Alphonſo purſued it ; he had juſt overtaken it 
when'it came to the foot of a tree, up which it 
ran with ſurpriſing agility, and ſeizing the end of 
one of it's higheſt branches with it's tail, eu iſted 
it round, and there remained ſuſpended, apparent- 


ly motionleſs . ). Alphonſl 
phonſo 
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Alphonſo was going to mount the tree, when 
he heard on every ſide of him a loud crackling, 
which redoubling, ſeemed like the diſcharge of 
artillery ; at the ſame inſtant he was covered 
with an innumerable multitude of ſmall black 
grains, darted on him from all parts (52). He 
haſtily drew back, and hid his eyes with his 
hands, which were conſiderably Kurt by the 
grains that had ſtruck them. 

The pain was ſo great, that he was obliged to 
keep them ſhut for ſome minutes; at laſt he open- 
ed them, but no ſooner had he done ſo, than he 
cried out, Oh heaven! I am blind! Oh Theliſ- 
mar! Oh Dalinda | I ſhall never ſee you more. 


e Theliſi Theliſmar, where are you—Do 


not abandoſ the unhappy Alphonſo. | 
As he ſaid this, he heard pretty near him a burſt 


of laughter, and knew it was the voice of The- 


liſmar. What then, continued he, does Theliſmar 
inſult my miſery ? No; it is not poſſible. | 
_- He hen recollected that Theliſmar, when he 
got out of his carriage, had told his ſervants that 
night approached; he began therefore to take 


E bo” courage, and doubt the truth of his blindneſs, not- 


withſtanding the midnight darkneſs that ſurround- 
ed him; he followed the ſound of Theliſmar's 
voice, till he found and ſeized him in his arms. 
I cannot at preſent, ſaid Theliſmar, ſerve you 
as a guide, Alphonſo, for I am as blind as you are. 
Thanks be to heaven, replied Alphonſo, that I 
am acquitted for the fright only; I find now, that 
the cauſe of my fear is nothing but an eclipſe of 
the ſh; but I did not think that eclipſes ever pro- 


duced ſuch total darkneſs, nor can I conceive by 


what art you could foretel, with ſo much preciſi- 
on, the exact moment of this phenomenon. | 


While 
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While Alphonſo was ſpeaking, the ſun, once 
more beginning io appear, diſſipated the fearful 


_ obſcurity that had blackened every object; the 


profound ſilence, the midnight calm, ſoon ceaſed, 
and nature ſeemed to revive ; the birds with freſh 


animation,ghinking they ſang the return of Au- 
rora, gaveſtice by their loud and lively warblings, 
of the birth of day (53). 


|. and ” Alphonſo now regained their 
carfiage, and the Eclipſe, the' Animal, and the 
—— Artillery, furniſhed our travellers with ſub- 
jeQs for converſation, which were not exhauſted 


when they arrived at Tlaſcala. 


Quitting Mexico, Theliſmar and Alphonſe em- 
barked for St. Domingo; here Alphonſo flattered 
himſelf he ſhould find a letter from his father; he 


was miſtaken, but he received news from Portu- 


gal, though ſuch as gave him great affliction. 
He learnt, that Don Ramirez had not returned 


to Portugal; that the public opinion was totally 


changed concerning his being again taken into 
favour, and ſent on an embaſly ; moſt people even 
ſpppoſed him exiled, but were totally ignorant to 
what part of the world he was retired. 

This intelligence overwhelmed Alphonſo with 
greets uvncertain now of what might be his 


father's fate, his remorſe became more keen _—_ 
ever. 


Theliſmar came to ſeck him, juſt as he was in 
the midſt, of theſe melancholy thoughts. I come 
to tell you, faid Theliſmar, yon will ſee Dalinda 


much ſooner than you hoped ; ſhe is at Paris with 
her mother; they will wait for us there: to-mor- 
row we will depart for Surinam, from thence we 


will embark tor France, whither we ſhall go 


dire ly. But in the mean lime, added Theliſmar, 


before 
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before you ſee Dalinda, I will ſhew you a preſent 
I have juſt received from her. Here, open this, 
do you recolle& that form ? 

Heavens ! cried Alphonſo, it is the portrait of 
Dalinda ! Whap a wonderful picture! What a 


ſtriking likeneſs) How perfect is the Painter's art! 


This pictufe will intereſt you ſtill more, when 
you know it is the work of Dalinda herſelf. 

Dalinda ! Has ſhe then every talent as well as 
every charm ? Oh permit me once more to look 
on this precious painting. Ves; behold her 
angelic features; look, there is her enchanting 
ſmile. How happy, Theliſmar, are you 1n the - 

ſſeſſion of ſuch a treaſure |! = 

And yet I defire another picture of her; I 
would have lr paint herſelf once more, but with 
her huſband by her ſide ; and when, Alphonſo, ſhe 
ſhall give me that, I promiſe 1 vou ſhall have this. 

Alphonſo only replied by tenderly preſſing the 
hands of Theliſmar, and watering them with his 
tears. 

Far from feeling a joy pure and unmixed, he 
looked upon it as his indiſpenſible duty to return 
to Portugal, hoping there to find ſome ſort of in- 
formation concerning his father: he was unalter- 
ably determined to declare his reſolution of going 
| thither to Theliſmar; but this reſolution was too. 
painful, not to cauſe the moſt violent agitations in 
his mind. | 

He had never had the courage to confeſs a fault, 
for which he juſtly and bitterly reproached him- 
ſelf : he wanted the power to tell ſo dear a friend 
he had left Spain clandeſtinely, without his father's | 
conſent; and this firſt diſſimulation, had obliged 
him to diſguiſe the truth in a thouſand other in- 
ſtances : at laſt, however, he firmly purpoſed to 

expiate 
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expiate all his wrongs by his ſincerity, without 


reſer ve, and if neceſtary, by the mit painful ſa- 
crifices; and in this diſpoſition le{t Saint Domingo. 
They arrived at Surinam (a) about duk, and were 


ſtruck by a molt brilliant ſpeQacle at their firſt 


entering that country. The ccaſt ſeemed cover- 
ed with an infinity of chandelicrs, hung without 
order at unequal diſtances. Theliſmar and Al- 
phonſo were adniiring this agreeable illumination, 
when they perceived many of the lights were in 
motion, and advancing towards them. 

A moment after, theyſplainly diſtinguiſhed eight 
or ten men who walked nimbly, though they 
ſeemed covered with ſmall lighted candles; ſome 
on their bonnets, ſome on their ſhoes, and ſome 
in their hands. This viſion greatly ſurprized Al- 


'Phonſo, who wanted to come near theſe men; 


but they paſſed haſtily by, and, as Alphonſo did 
not underſtand the language of his guides, he 


could not ſatisfy his curioſity. 


When they came to the houſe where they were 


to lodge, they were ſhewn into a pretty chamber, 


as clear as day; but, as Alphonſo remarked that 


the lights were Fare in two ſmall glaſs lanterns, 


he wiſhed to ſee them nearer ; he then diſcovered 
with aſtoniſhment, they were nothing but green 
flies, of a bright emerald colour, which ow all 
this light. | 

We have now an explanation of the thing 


we wanted, ſaid Theliſmar ; the trees being in a 
conic form, are covered with theſe flies, and re- 


ſemble at a diſtance, girandoles and chandeliers 


hung in the air; the men we met, had faſtened 


theſe 


1. 


(a) Surinam is a | Dutch * of about 30 — extent, 


5 along the river of Surinam, in Guiana. 
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theſe ſhining inſects on their bonnets and feet, and 
carried them in glaſs tubes in their hands. 
The very ſame evening, Alphonſo learnt theſe 


beautiful flies were more than one way uſeful. 
When he was in bed, they were taken from their 


little lanterns and let fly about the room, in which 
he was informed they would kill the Lnats, which 
might otherwiſe diſturb his reſt. 

Alphonſo, however, a prey to inward OR and 
chagrin, could not cloſe his eyes the whole night; 
he roſe before day- break, determined no longer 
to defer opening his heart to Theliſmar, 5g to 
inform him of all his faults and all his ſorrows. 


He went to walk upon the ſea-ſhore till The- 


liſmar ſhould riſe, and after ſtray ing a conſidera- 
ble time, ſat down at the foot of a tree, Where 
he fell; into a vague and painful reverie; ; preſently 
his eyes became heavy, he began to doze, and in 
-a few moments was aſleep. He was awaked by a 
piercing and ſorrowful cry, and opening his eyes, 
ſaw himſelf in the arms of F who Was 
bearing him away, 

Alphonſo endeavoured to AY but could only 
utter ſome broken and plaintive ſounds; pale and 
faint he could not ſupport himſelf, he wanted 
even the power of thought: Theliſmar laid him 
down on the graſs, ran towards the ſea, filled his 
hat with ſalt- water, and made Alphonſo drink it; 
after which, with the help of ſome ſervants, he 
raiſed, and took him home. 


Alphonſo came to himſelf by degrees. Where | 


am I, ſaid he, as he felt his ſtrength returning? 


Oh my ſon, ſaid T heliſmar, have I not ſpoken 


to you of this fatal tree? Have I not told you, 
that to ſleep beneath it's 1 ſhade is to 


die 54). is 
6 8 
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It is true, cried Alphonſo, with a languiſhing 


voice, I recolle& it now. 


Providence be praiſed, you are out of danger ; 
but had not my fears for you brought me where 


you lay, the very inſtant 1 2 did, I ſhould have 7” 
loſt you, Alphonſo, 


And do you weep for me, my father? For me! 
Oh moſt affectionate of friends!] beſt of benefac- 
tors | wherefore have you ſnatched me from the 
arms of death? I had then been regretted by you. 


Theliſmar, while weeping for the miſerable Al- 8 


phonſo, would then have been ignorant of his 


worſt errors. 


What do you mean, Alphonſo i 1 
Jam overpowered by your favours, penetrated 


by your bounties; my affection for you is the 


reigning ſentiment of my heart, and Jet Tan the 
moſt unfortunate of men. 

Heavens! Which way? how? _ 

A ſingle word, Theliſmar, may make you jud e 
of my ſituation ; I cannot * you to France! 

And why not? 

Sacred duty dictates my return to Portugal : j 
Oh! that by this painful ſacrifice I could expiate 
my fault! 

"What fearful remorſe is it that overwhelins 
you? —But—no—thou art incapable of wicked- 
neſs or meanneſs ; ſpeak, be confident, open thy 
heart to thy friend. 

Alphonto ſhed tears of gratitude and joy at 
hearing this, was, ſilent a few moments, then, 
taking courage, owned, without reſerve, how he 
had deceived Thlifmar, when he aſſured him that 
Don Ramirez. approved his travels; related the 


circumſtances of his Might, and painted, in the 


moſt | 


* 
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| moſt moving manner, his remorſe, and -uninter- 
rupted inquietude concerning the fate of his father. 
When he had finiſhed his recital, Theliſmar, 
with a ſoftened heart, looked at him, and ſaid, 
No, I will not abandon thee; I myſelf will con- 
duct thee to Portugal. 
Theſe words inſpired Alphonſo with gratitude 
ſo ſtrong, ſo paſſionate, he could only expreſs it 
by falling at the feet of his generous friend. 
Ves, continued Theliſmar, we will find this 
unhappy father; will enjoy the pleaſure of giving 
thee again to his arms; for I dare aſſure him, thou 
now wilt make him happy. We ſhall arrive ſome- 
what later in France, but Dalinda will fee thee 
Teconciled to heaven and thyſelf, and honoured 
with thy paternal benediction. Don Ramirez will 
certainly conſent, without ſcruple, to your union 
with Dalinda. My fortune is not immenſe, but 
it is more than ſufficient; the ties which attached 
Don Ramirez to Portugal. are all broken; it will 
be no difficult thing to engage him to look on Swe- 
den as his country, and my houſe as his own. 
This is too much, ſaid Alphonſo ; Oh Thelif- 
mar! let me breathe; my heart cannot expreſs its 
feelings towards a benefactor ſuch as you; grati- 
tude becomes a paſhon ; words are weak ; I can- 
not tell you what [ think. 15 
This converſation delivered Alphonſo from one "q 
of his troubles ; the indulgence and; tender- 
neſs of Theliſmar aſſuaged the bitterneſs of re- 
«morſe, and gave birth to the ſweeteſt hopes. 
Before they quitted Surinam, Theliſmar and 
Alphonſo were invited on a fiſhing party, and _ 
on he day appointed early in the morning. 
their * to the OY they croſſed a marſh Full 
1＋** 2 


of 
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of extraordinary Laer ; from their flexible branch- 
es, bundles of filaments hung down, lay upon the 
ground, took root, grew, and formed other trees, 
as beautiful as thoſe to which they were united, 
.and of which they were only ſhoots, which again 
multiplied after the ſame manner; inſomuch, that 


yy 


a a fingle tree might become the parent ſtock of a 5 


whole foreſt. . | LEN 
But what moſt ſurprized Alphonſo was, that 
theſe trees were covered with ſhell-fiſh ! A multi- 
tude of oyſters were fixed to their branches (55). 
Theliſmar was explaining the cauſe of theſe 
ſingular things, when they arrived on the ſtrands 
they went on board; the fiſhing began, the net 
was thrown, and the haul was a good one. 
Alphonſo ſeeing an exceeding large fiſh, ve 
like an eel, went and touched it with a little ſwit 
that he had in his hand; no ſooner had he done 
ſo, than he felt ſo great pain in his arm and 
hand, that he gave a loud cry before he could re- 
Collect himſelf. The fiſhermen all began to laugh; 
and Alphonſo, piqued and aſtoniſhed, remained 
_ _ motionleſs a while. I 
| Recovering himſelf, he went again to the fiſh, 
and faid, I do not know how the touching this 
fiſh can cauſe ſo violent a ſhock ; but I will ſhew 
you at leaſt, that though I may be ſurprized, I 
am not to be intimidated. © 8 
So ſaying, he ſtooped down and touched the 
fiſh with his hand. He did not cry out this time; 
but he received ſo terrible a ſhock, that if I he- 
liſmar had not ſtepped forward, and catched him 
in his arms, he would have fallen; and was ſo 
ſtunned: by the violence of the ſtroke, that he al- 
moſt loſt the uſe of his ſenſes. | 


U 
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As ſoon as he was perfeQly recovered, I wii 

ſhew you ſaid I heliſmar, a Al more aſtoniſhing 

effect produced by this fiſh. We are fourteen 
ple in all, let us form a circle, and each hold 
the other by the hand; I will ſtand firſt, and you 
laſt ; I will touch the fiſh with a ſtick, and al- 
though ſeparated from me by twelve N you 

ſhall yet feel the ſame ſhock as I. 

The experiment was made, and confirmed all 
that Theliſmar had predicted { 56). | 
The day after this adventure, our travellers 

quitted Surinam and America, and embarked for 

Portugal. During the voyage, Theliſmar in re- 
turn for the confidence Alphonſo had placed in 
him, fatisfied a curiofity he had long entertained. 

— Alphonſo could not conceive how Theliſmar 
might refolve to quit his country for four years, 
and tear himſelf from a family ſo dear to him, for 
ſo long a time. | 

Theliſmar informed him that his Sovereign, 
being the protector of literati and learned men, 
had engaged him to make this facrifice : the fa- 

vours of my King, continued he, my love of ſci- 
ence, and the particular delight I take in natural 
hiſtory have determined me to undertake an en- 
terprize, the fatigues of which my friendſhip for 
you has made me : chearfully ſupport ; the care of 
forming your heart, and enlightening your mind, 
together with the affeftion you have inſpired me 
with, alone could ſoften the uneaſineſs and cha- 
grin 1 have often felt, and which are inſeparable 
from the feeling mind abſent from its native home. 
After a favourable voyage our travellers landed 

in Portugal, where all the information that Al- * 

phbhonſo could procure, relative to Don Ramirez, | 
„ Was 


— 
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Vas very feeble and inſufficient. They aſſured him, 
that his father had not been ſeen there during the 
laſt two y ears, and, after an infinity of reſearches, 
Alphonſo was perſuaded Don Ramirez was 
either in England, or in Ruſſia. The intereſts 


of his family required Theliſmar ſhould go to 
England; this Alphonſo knew: therefore in quit- 
ting Portugal, he had the conſolation! to think 
he ſhould not ſtay in France, but follow Theliſ- 
mar and Dalinda to a land in which he hoped to 

- ind his i. + | 
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CONTINUATION OF THE STORY, OF 
ALPHONSO AND DALINDA. 


TELIsMAR, as they drew near to France 
thought proper to make his young pupil pro- 
miſe carefully to conceal his love from Dalinda. 
You will travel with her, ſaid he; I have told you 
it is the wiſh of my heart fo unite, by the moſt 
holy ties, two objects who are now almoſt equally 
dear to me; but you cannot, Alphonſo, diſpoſe 
of. yourſelf without a father's conſent: I have 
doubt, his conſent will be granted ; yet there is a 
poſſibility it may be refuſed. 
Oh heavens | refuſed |! 
Mere I to preſent you to Dalinda as her future 
| huſband, ſhe would look upon you, beyond diſ- 
pute, with the eye of affection; and, uncertain as 
3 | 2 2 we 
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ve are, would it be right to hazard troubling the 


repoſe of her life ? 

I trouble her repoſe, or trouble your's ! though 
but for a moment ? No; let me rather never be- 
hold her but we are fo certain of my father's 
yn. | 

And yet, ſuppoſe, through wille unaccbuntable 5 

caprice, he ſhould refuſe. 

What, my father pronounce fentence of death 
bon me! 

Either Alphonſo, I have loſt the fruits of all 
my cares, or you will ſupport this misfortune with 
fortitude. Is it in the power of fate to make us 
miſerable while we are virtuous, and while we 
poſſeſs a faithful friend? | 

Oh Theliſmar! you ſhall for ever be the Sove- 
reign Arbitrator of my deſtiny. Do you not diſ- 
poſe of my actions, my opinions, my feelings, as 
you pleaſe ? Oh yes; and the aſcendency you have 
acquired you can never loſe; reaſon, virtue, 

ratitude, and friendſhip confirm your power. 1 


will faithfully follow the law you impoſe——1 


will ſee Dalinda, and be filent—— Yet what an 
effort! But ſhall 1 doubt my power to perform 
what you preſcribe! 

Our travellers came to Bourdeaux, whence 
they immediately departed; and their carriage 
breaking down at thirty leagues. diſtance from 
Paris, they were obliged to ſtop where the acci- 
dent happened. Theliſmar writ from this or | 
to his wife, informing her, he ſhould certainly be 
with her the next day by five in the afternoon at 
hteſt, and delivered the letter. to a courier, who 
departed immediately. Theliſmar and his pupil 
roſe before day- break, got into their carriage, and 

departed for Parts, | 
| W hat 


if 
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held the riſing ſun: what a fine day! Before it 
is ended, I ſhall ſee Dalinda. 6 

Rem your promiſe, replied Theliſmar; 
I dread leſt you ſhould betray pour clings at this 
firſt interview. 

Oh, I am certain of myſelf. . 

Do not be too ſure: take my advice; 8 
this moment moderate thoſe: tranſports, thoſe ; joys, 
which in a few hours muſt be totally e 
et us ſpeak of ſomething elſe. = 
How is it poſſible ? 

If you wiſh to acquire a command over your 
paſſions, accuſtom yourſelf to regulate your ima- 


tain train of thoughts you wiſh ſo to do. 


will it matter what my thoughts are? 

How is it poſſible to give any marking proofs of 
fortitude, if we were habitually feeble? He wha 
ſuffers his imagination to have dominion over him, 


4 to entertain ; and can ſuch a perſon always be 
ſuppoſed rational? The faculty of thinking ſhould 


mind; but we pervert this noble faculty, when 
vue ſuffer our imagination to dwell upon objects 
beneath, unworthy of, or derogatory to ourſelves ; 
therefore there 1s no doubt but the moſt ſecret 
thoughts of a wiſe man are far more pure and 
ſublime than his words, 
Alphonſo ſighed, and for a few moments re- 
mained ſilent ; then by an effort over himſelt, 


* 


emtered again into converſation. Theliſmar 


G 3 ſpoke 


What a charming morning! ſaid Alphonſo, 
tranſported and embracing 'Theliſmar, as he be- 


gination at your pleaſure, and to baniſh any cer- 


But provided my conduct is always ratipnal, 


can neither drive from his memory what is dang, 
gerous to recollect, nor reje& thoughts he ought. 


be turned to the improvement of the heart and 


pa 
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ſpoke of - ON travels, and recapitulated whatever 


— 


they had ſeen moſt remarkable; ſpoke of the arts, 


chymiſtry, botany, and various ſubjects of natural 
hiſtory, while Alphonſo was inſenſibly drawn to 


liſten with pleaſure. 
' How happy you are ſaid Alphonſo to Theliſ- | 


mar ; how extenſive your knowledge, nothing 


can aſtoniſh, nothing is new to you. 
How miſtaken you are, replied Theliſmar, the 


heaven and earth, the univerſe, all we ſee, all that 


environs us, is the work of an infinite Being ; an 
eternal book, in which man to the end of time 


. ſhall find ſecrets that are impenetrable, objects for 


ever new; and diſcover, through each ſucceeding 
age myſteries the moſt ſublime, without ever 


knowing them all. 


Thus converſing, they drew near to Paris, 


when our travellers, almoſt equally moved, be- 
came thoughtful and filent ; they remained ſo a 


conſiderable time. At laſt Alphonſo ſaid to The- 
iſmar, Will yon not own that, at preſent, you 


do not chuſe your thoughts, but that you are oblig- 


ed to accept thoſe which ſo forcibly, ſo naturally 


preſent themſelves ? 

As Alphonſo was ſpeaking, the Poſtillion told 
Theliſmar he ſaw ſomething that very much ſur- 
prized him in the air. Theliſmar looked out, and 
diſcovered, above the clouds, towards, Paris, a 


ſmall round body, opaque and dark, which ap- 
peared in motion, and ſlowly approaching as it 


were to meet them. 
Theliſmar aſtoniſhed, looked very attentively 


at this phenomenon, and his aſtoniſhment in- 


creaſed at beholding the body become larger and 
luminous. He determined to deſcend the better to 


examine it, and the terrified Poſtillion had al- 
ready 
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ready ſtopt his horſes. They alighted ina charm- #.» 
ing meadow, adjoining to Arpajon, fix leagues, 
from Paris; the luminous Globe, however ſeem- * , 
ed ſtill to increaſe in ſize. 5 
It is a meteor, ſaid Alphonſo, and much ſucha 
one as I ſaw in Spain, when JI was travelling to 
Loxe. LE 3 

It is no meteor, ſaid Theliſmar. 

What is it then? 5 

I cannot conceive : it approaches ſtill, and ſtill 
becomes brighter. Have you your pocket tele- 
ſcope about you? | 

Yo 1 2 
Lend it me——Theliſmar took the teleſcope 
that Alphonſo preſented him, and having adjuſted 
it looked and cried, It is incredible, I can perceive 
underneath this Globe a kind of veſlel, a ſmall 
Ship faſtened to it; this is certainly an illuſion 
Here, take your turn to look. - R 
. Alphonſo took the teleſcope, and preſently ex- = 
claimed, good God! I ſee a man 37 
Theliſmar began to laugh; you have hit it, 
ſaid he, it is Abaris the Scythian (a). 
Il am not ſurprized at your incredulity, ſaid, Al- 
' © phonſo; for though I am certain ſce it, Ido not 
believe it—and yet—why what enchantment is 

. ? —heavens II now ſee two people diſtinct- 

y | 


5 


J 


' Alphonfo rubbed his eyes, and the teleſcope 
dropt from his hands; he looked at Theliſmar, 
who motionleſs and fixed in amazement, ſaid 
not a word! The Globe ſtill kept approaching, 
and at laſt appeared aimoſt over their heads. I 
can doubt no longer, .cried Theliſmar : this Globe 


(a) Abaris was ſaid to have received an arrow from Apollo, 
on which he flew through the ir. | 
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of purple and gold contains living Beings ! 
Oh inconceivable prodigy? Oh 


* 


** 
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I ſee them 
happy triumph of audacious Genius 


While Theliſmar was ſpeaking, the Globe 


hovered over his head, majeſtically deſcended, 


and they ſaw in the veſſel, ſuſpended to the Globe, 


two celeſtial figures ; z they were females; the one 


had the dignity and beauty of Juno or Minerva; 


the other <lothed i in white, and crowned with 


roſes, refembled Aurora, or the charming God- 


defs of Spring-time and Flowers. 


Alphonſo flew towards the Globe; he was flop t 
by a violent palpitation of the heart ; no cried 4 
theſe raviſhing creatures cannot be mortal — 
they approach they come hand in hand — 
ſurely it is Innocence and Virtue, deſcending from 
heaven to give back the Golden age——but— 
good God it is a new deluſion ? Oh, Dalinda, 
this young Divinity, the more to charm us, has 


taken thy form —1 dare not believe my eyes, 


and yet my heart cannot deceive me Ves, it is 


he, it is Dalinda herſelf! 


Alphonſo wildly called Theliſmar, juſt as the 


* Globe and its Car touched the earth; while the 
latter pale, trembling, petrified with furprize and 
doubt, looked on it, ſent forth a piercing cry, 
and tranſported with j Joy, ran, of rather fled to- 


wards. them. 
The two divinities were not leſs eager ; they 


ſprang, they wept, they ſunk in his arms. 7 


Alphonſo, quite beſide himſelf, durſt not fol- 
low the dictates of his heart; he ſtopped, and the 
exceſs of his feelings obliged him to lean againſt 


a tree for his iregadiing legs were . to 12 


port his body. | 
In 


a 


his pleaſure. 
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In the firſt moments of joy, the magic Globe, 


the Car, the Miracle, were totally forgotten. The- 
liſmar beheld nothing but his wife and daughter, 
and his curiofity was ſuſpended, ſuperior to the 
power of all enchantment. Alphonſo, a witneſs 
of this happy meeting, did not taſte a joy un. 
mixed; he contemplated Dalinda with raviſh- 
ment ; he enjoyed, with tranſport, the ſweet plea- 
ſure of underſtanding her in her native language, 
while ſhe ſpoke every thing that filial affection 
could inſpire to a dear and tender father, - But 


. this intereſting ſcene brought to memory Don Ra- 


mirez, and all his wrongs; and thus was one 
ſingle ſubje& of remorſe ſufficient to poiſon all 
Reflection, after a while, having again giyen. 
birth to ſurprize and curioſity, Dalinda and her 
mother were queſtioned concerning the miracle 
tiey had ſeen. They replied, they had not ventured 
themſelves paſſengers in the Air Balloon, had they 
not firſt ſeen experiments which had affured 
them of its ſafety ; that knowing the day and hour 
when Theliſmar would arrive, and having a fa- 
Wurable wind, they could not reſiſt their defire 
of thus ſurprizing him, eſpecially when it would 
bring them ſooner to his arms ; that living in the 
fame houſe with a Philoſopher, who had a globe 
teady prepared, they had ſeiz ed ſo favourable an 
opportunity of flying to meet a huſband and 
father ſo dear; they added, as they were hovering 
over the meadow.of Arpajon, they had diſtinguiſn- 
ed a carriage and horſes with their teleſcopes, 
and conſequently had deſcended. 1 
Theliſmar after this went to examine the globe, 
and his wife gave a ſhort account of the experi- 
ments which had been made at the Muetie, and 
25 8 . 
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+ the Thuilleries. _ Theliſmar felt himſelf greatly 
moved, while ſhe deſcribed the general enthufiaſm 
which theſe ſublime experiments had excited ; 
and the univerſal admiration with which the whole 
nation beheld the immortal author of that diſco- 
very, and the two illuſtrious Philoſophers, whoſe 
heroic daring had procured to France a ſpeQaacle 

ſo pompous and ſo new. 

Theliſmar hkewiſe heard with 3 that all 
the truly learned partook in this well-founded na- 
tional enthuſiaſm; and Alphonſo was aſtoniſhed 
to find that Envy wanted power to poiſon the 
triumph of the author of this brilliant diſcovery. 

A little reflection, ſaid Theliſmar, will rob you 
of your ſurprize; ſuch lights as may ſerve to 
guide men to the things they with, are'always re- 
ceived with tranſport. Suppoſe \a Chymiſt, by 
making a diſcovery, ſhould open a new career to 
the learned, and furniſh materials for an infinity of 
intereſting ſpeculations, and a multitude of new. 
ideas, would he not thus afford them new mears 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, and acquiring glory 

From one diſcovery a thouſand others may ariſe, 
while each Philoſopher is only buſied in bringi 

it to perfection, and thence deducing new lights % 
and further fame: thus, far from endeavouring 
to diminiſh the merit of the firſt invention, each 
employs his talents and his genius to make it 
more uſeful, conſequently more glorious. 

You give me infinite pleaſure, ſaid Alphonſo; 
there exiſts then a way, in which men may fun 
toward the ſame goal, may overtake and outſtrip, 
yet not hate each other. Oh noble triumph, in 
which the viQtor is crowned by the vanquiſhed; 
where the excellence of an individual is the delight 


of che whole, and becomes to them an inex- 
ä | hauſtible 
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hauſtible ſource of fame and freſh ſucceſs. Oh 
| that men of wit would follow this ſublime exam- 
| ple 
» ' You wiſh a thing impoſſible, anſwered Theliſ- 
mar; facts cannot be denied; a diſcovery proved 
by experiment, is beyond criticiſm, above cenſure; 
but ſo are not works of imagination. An author . 
who writes to the fancy, may ardently defire to 
prove his work is good, but cannot do it geometri- 
cally; it is in vain that he may affirm it a hundred 
different ways in his preface, when whoſoever 
- pleaſes can affirm the contrary : thus when he has 
compoſed a Chef-d'oewvre, Ill taſte and Malignity 
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u WM. may deny his merit. Hence arife diſputes, ſpite- my 
0 ful criticiſms, and enmities which dithonour lite- +4 
- rature, the Philoſopher can write nothing which - rl 
deſcribes new facts, that is not uſeful to all other W. 
0 Philoſophers; while the wit and talents of the 1 
ff man of polite literature, are ſubſervient only to 7 
W. his own individual fame. 7 
78 After this converſation, they took a wen in the I i 
2 meadows, then entered their carriages, and went i, 
. for Paris, where they arrived in the evening. = 


s 8 Theliſmar made no ſtay at this city, but de- 
K parted with his family and Alphonſo to England. 


ng They paſſed ſome time at London; but not being 
ch able to learn any tidings of Don Ramirez they left 
it it, and went to Buxton in Derbyſhire. 

Il will conduct you, ſaid Theliſmar, as 1 
o; were walking out, to a Fountain, which, from the 
un fabulous virtues attributed to it, whold be much 
p, i better placed in Sicily or Greece than England. 
in It is pretended, that the ſpring only flows for con- 
d; ſtant hearts; and that any Lover, capable of the 
1 leaſt infidelity, cannot drink of its waters, be- 
x cauſe they ſtop at his approach. It is long ſince 


ble . heard i 


„ 2 
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J heard this old tale, added Theliſmar, the gal- 
of which recals to memory the fountain 

Acadine, and the ſtory of Argyra (57), 
The Guides now ſpoke to Theliſmar in Eng- 
lift, which language Alphonſo did not under- 
ftand : they tell me, ſaid Theliſmar, we are not 
an hundred yards from the Fountain ; but as the 
road 1s full of ſtones and brambles, they and our 
| ſervants will go before and clear the way. Let 
us fit down under theſe trees a moment till they 
call. So ſaying, Theliſmar ſeated himſelf be- 
tween his wife and daughter, where they had not 
ſat long, before the Guides returned, and con- 

duced them to the Fountain. 1 

I am going, ſaid Theliſmar, ſmiling, to his 
wife, to prove a fidelity, of which I hope you have 
never doubted: befides, this clear and abundant 
ſpring invites me to drink; I therefore willingly. 
conſent to ſubmit to this proof of perfe& con- 

ſtancy. | _——_ 

So ſaying, he approached the ſpring, and drank 
two or three times. Who, continued he, will, 
after this, pretend that men are inconſtant! You 
ſee But come, Alphonſo, are not you thirſty? _ 

No, replied Alphonſo, laughing ; however, I 
will drink. 125 - 
Alphonſo drew near, but Theliſmar ſtopped 
him, as he was going to ſtoop, and whiſpered, 

What, have you the audacity. to expoſe yourſelt 
to this proof; have you forgot Greece, and the 
black-eyed youthful Zoe? os 

Nay, Theliſmar, now you are cruel. 
Well, well, fince you have engaged with fo 
much temerity, you muſt go through with it now; 
you muſt drink. y | 


* While 


. R * ; 


* 
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While this dialogue was paſſing, Dalinda drew 


near, and Alphonſo fearing ſhe might overhear 


Theliſmar's jokes, ſtooped towards the Fountain 
but as his lips drew near the ſtream, it inſtantly 2 
ceaſed to low. Alphonſo, abaſhed and aſtoniſn- 
ed, felt his heart viglently beat, and ſtood like the 
Statue of Surprize. Dalinda bluſhed and ſmiled, 
though with an air of ſome conſtraint, while 
Theliſmar ſilently, with miſchievous pleaſure, 
locked on; at laſt, Away, profane mortal, ſaid 
he, in a tragie tone, depart from theſe ſacred 
| haunts. 
_ Certainly, ſaid Alphonſo, this cannot be a real 
Fountain. 

I proteſt, ſaid Theliſmar, it is. 

I own it has all the appearance of one; and 
can you who poſſeſs fo many other wonderful ſe- 
crets, forbid the Fountain to flow? 

That would indeed be a wonderful ſecret, 

Yet I have ſeen you do things as vols 

This, however, ſurpaſſes my power; I aſſure 
you I have no influence over this Fountain; the 

prodigy, at which you ſeem ſo aſtoniſhed, is en- 
tirely the work of nature, I will endeavour this 
evening to explain the phenomenon; in the mean 
time, Alphonſo, cede your place to me, for as I 
have a clear conſcience, I dare ſupply & unter- 
rified by your diſgrace; look and you mo ſee the 
ſtream flow once more. 

As Theliſmar approached the ſpring, it began 
again impetuoufly to bubble forth its waters; and 
when he had enjoyed his triumph for a moment, 
Theliſmar took Alphonſo under the arm, and 
quitted this miraculous Fountain. 

Alphonſo was not ignorant enough to believe 
the Fountain was enchanted ; ay after ſome 

& reflection, 


wes n 
* - 


innumerable [pou 
fountains, and of various colours; ſome of a 


| * 

| " « . | 
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refſeQion, he nearly divined the cauſe of an effect 


ſo extraordinary; but Theliſmar's pleaſantry had 


ſo diſconcerted him, that he could not recover 
himſelf during the whole walk. | 
Theliſmar departed from Buxton, and con- 
ducted his wife and daughter to the frontiers of 
Scotland (58), where they leff him to go to Edin- 


burgh. The wife of Theliſmar had an ancient 
relation and benefactor who lived in that city, 
and who was very defffous to ſee her once again; 


while, therefore, they went to Scotland, it was 


determined that Alphonſo and Theliſmar ſhould | 
-make a tour to Iceland. 


Alphonſo at parting from Dalinda, acquitted 
himfelf with a fortitude that even ſurpaſſed the 


hopes of Theliſmar; fcaring be ſhould betray 
himſelf, he determined ſcarcely to look at her, 


and pronounced no other kind of farewel, but 
ſich as mere politeneſs required. | 25 
As ſoon as he was alone with his friend, he 


Attered his tender plaints, but the praiſes of The- 
liſmar ſoon ſoftened his chagrin. They embarked, 
and arrived in Iceland, at Skalhot, whence they 


went to Geizer. The firſt thing they admired in 


this wild place, was a caſcade of prodigious height; 


but another, and a newer ſpectacle, ſoon dre all 


their attention: look this way ſaid Theliſmar, 
behold the ſuperb columns of Ruby, Ivory, and 


Cryſtal, which cover that immenſe plain. 


. Alphonſo turned, and over a vaſt extent of 
| ground, am 


rocks and gulfs, he ſaw thrown 
up into the air at equal heights and diſtances, 
of water, as from prodigious. 


bright red, ſome of a dazzling white, others of 


* * 3 
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pure and limpid water, but almoſt all reaching to 
the very clouds (59). 


Alphonſo and Theliſmar could not be tired with 
ſo beautiful, ſo brilliant a ſight, They admired 
many other phenomene i in the fame iſland, equal- 
ly curious; and, after having ſeen every thing * 
contained, of intereſting and uncommon, they 

re-embarked, and again returned for England, 
where Alphonſo once more ſaw Dalinda, when the 
pains of abſence were forgotten, though the ne- 
ceſſity of hiding it conſiderably abated his joy. 

Theliſmar left England with inexpreſſible ſatis- 
faction, and at laſt embarked for Sweden. After 
ſo many travels, ſo many perilous voyages, to ſee 
| himſelf in his own country, in the midſt of his 
family and friends, was a delight not eaſily to be 
deſcribed. * 

Here he had the pleaſure to find once mote the 
virtuous Zulaſki, with whom he had lodged at 
the AZore Iſlands, and whoſe houſe was ſo mi- 
raculouſly thrown into the ſea, Theliſmar learnt 
with joy, that the filial piety of this young man 
had made him the object of public admiration z 
that his ſovereign had heaped benefits upon him; 
that he had found his miſtreſs faithful, and that he 
was married, and the happieſt of men. -. 


Theliſmar wiſhed to contemplate him in the 8 


boſom of his family; he there ſaw Zulaſki, 
with his father on one ſide of him, his wife on 
the other, and his child, a beautiful boy, not 
two years old, on his knees. Oh Zulaſkil ſaid 
Theliſmar, where is happineſs may be N 
to your's? The wife you doat on, the child 
love, your wealth, your reputation, your 8 
your felicity, your glory, all, all are the effects of 
your virtues. And your happineſs is ſtill the more 


a pure, 
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pure, fince it is too intereſting to incite envy. 

Thoſe qualities which are only brilliant, have ever 
more enemies than admirers ; but thoſe which are 
the offspring of -the heart, obtain the ſuffrages of 
all. Lou cannot outifiing other men, without 
wounding their pride; whilſt you aftoniſh them, 
you often irritate; and whenever you are perſonal, 

you are aſſuming. Your ſon too, that tender ob- 
je& of your deareſt hopes, what may you not ex- 


& from him? ſince, to make him worthy of 


ourſelf, ro make him feel how extenſive are the 
ſacred duties of nature, you have only to relate 
your own ſtory. 5 
Alphonſo, more than ever a prey to wum 
concerning the fate of his father, and cheriſhing 
ſtill the fond hope of finding him in Ruſſia, told 
Theliſmar he was determinedto go to Peterſburgh. 
Eafily imagining what Alphonſo's afflictions muſt 
be, Thould he not find Don Ramirez there, The- 
liſmar determined not to abandon, but go with 
him. 
At Peterſburgh they found Frederic, the old 
friend of Theliſmar, whom they had met in the 
iſland of Policandro : I am deſtined, ſaid Frederic, 


to ſhew you, and ſee in your company, extraor- * 


dinary things ; follow me, and you ſhall behold a 
Palace of cryſtal. , 

We know, ſaid Alphonſo, that you called a 
Cavern formed by nature a Palace. For this 
time, however, replied Frederic, it is no play of 


words, but a real Palace, built by men, according 


to the moſt regular rules of architecture. 

This affurance ſcarcely could perſuade Alphon- 
ſo; therefore, to cure him of his incredulity, Fre- 
deric immediately took him to this marvellous Pa- 
Jace, As ſoon as they came in ſight of it, Alphonſo 


uttered 2, 


* 


. 
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uttered: an exclamation of ſurprize! He ſaw a 
real tranſparent Palace, of beautiful architecture, 
apparently built of various coloured cry ſtal. 

60 on, ſaid Frederic, and your amazement will 
be doubled: look at yonder battery. | 

What do I behold? cried Alphonſo : Cannon 
too of cryſtal ? 

Tae concert is going to begin in this inchanted 
Caſtle, continued Frederic; you may go in, if 
you dare enter a Palace which mult at leaſt be the 
habitation of Fairies. 

Iam too much accuſtomed t to them now, ſaid 
Alphonſo, to ſtand in fear of enchantments. 
So ſaying, he paſſed beneath the brilliant por- 
ticos of the Palace; and, led by celeſtial harmony, 
came to a magnificent hall, the walls and columns 
of which built of the ſame materials with the 
reſt, were, likewiſe, ornamented with garlands 
and feſtoons of roſes ; the girandoles. of cryſtal, 
which were placed in the angles of the hall, were = 
filled with an infinite number of wax-lights, which 
being reflected on every ſide, produced a moſt 
dazzling brightneſs. | 
But what ſtruck Alphonſo moſt, was the beauty ® 
of the women, which he found aſſembled i in this 
magic Palace. He was in no danger of taki 
them for Fairies, they were clothed nearly as Ca- 
| lypſo, or the Nymphs of Diana are painted 

ſomething like Arethuſa, or the beauteous Ata 
lanta; their robes were the ſpoils of animals, run 
down or vanquiſhed at the chace; their mantles, 
made of the ſkins of the Emine and the Fox, 
kung from their ſhoulders, faſtened with diamond 
claſps; and in theſe ſuperb habits, their charms 

effaced the brightneſs of the habitation. \, 
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Quitting this Palace, Alphonſo was informed 
& the nature of the materials with which it was 


built; it was the Ice taken from the river 


Neva (60). 
What, mamma, cried Cæſar, a Palace of Ice 
Nothing is more certain. 


Filled with burning candles too, and yet not. 
melt! How is it poſſible to find Ice thick enough 


for ſuch a building? Beſides, you ſaid the Ice was 
of various colours. 
My Notes will anſwer all theſe queſti 


O dear, cried Pulcheria, how 1 long 10 read 


theſe Notes 

You had reaſon, mamma, to tell us that Fairy 
Tales are not ſo miraculous as your's; but pray, 
dear mamma, continue your ſtory, we will not 
| interrupt you any more. 


It is too late, ſaid Madame de Clemire, you 


ſhall hear the reſt to-morrow. 


The following evening Madame de Clemire 


thus continued the hiſtory of Alphonſo : 
All the enquiries of Alphonſo relative to his 
father, were as fruitleſs in Ruſſia as they had been 


in England: overwhelmed with grief, he found in 


the affections of a generous benefaQor, the ſole 
conſolations he was capable of receiving. Nei- 


ther duty nor the laws, ſaid Theliſmar, permit you 
to marry without the conſent of your father ; you 


muſt, therefore, dear Alphonſo, ſubmit to your 
fate ; all that depended upon you, have you done 
to find him ; ; now then you muſt wait with reſig- 
nation, till the age that you are allowed to diſpofe 
of yourſelf: you muſt henceforth be ſeparated 
from Dalinda, and ſee her no more till you re- 
ceĩve her hand. You ſhall paſs this time inSwe- 
den, in a 1 that appertains to me, and in 


which 
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which 1 lived before my travels; I will conduct 
ou there and leave you alone, "while 1 go to 
Stockholm and join my family, We ſhall be 
ſeparated, but we ſhall inhabit the ſame'country, 


and with the certitude of being for ever united in 


two years. 

Alas! ſaid Alphonſo, how cruel an exile, how 
ſevere a ſeparation will this be to me !—If Dalin- 
da only knew my love might I but hope her 
[pity but I ſubmit to my fate ; and oh! may 
the pangs I ſhall ſuffer expiate my guilt ; may 
heaven, moved by my repentance, give me back 
a father who has cauſed me ſo many tears 


Theliſmar left Peterſburgh, and brought Al- 


phonſo to his deſtined retreat. It was an antique 

manſion, ſituated in a wild place near Salſeberiſt. 
Here then, ſaid Alphonſo, is the ſolitude in 

which I muſt paſs two long years away; were it 


not for the cutting remembrance of my father 


and my faults, I might ſupport this rigorous exile 
with fortitude, but remorſe now will be my only 
companion. 

Alwars preſerve, ſaid Theliſmar, this juſt re- 
morſe ; but be not vanquiſhed by it: induſtriouſly 
employ yourſelf in bringing that knowledge, the 
elements of which I have given you, to perfection. 
formerly promiſed you a treaſure, the value of 
which you are now capable of knowing ; behold 
. thoſe ſhelves, thoſe books; behold there my dear 
Alphonſo, an immortal work, which will more ex- 
tenſively inſtruct you in the ſecrets of nature. I 
will ſtay with you a few days, and ſhew you the 


neighbourhood ; in theſe ſavage environs, you will 


find objects worthy to excite your curioſity. 
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The next morning Theliſmar and the melan- 
choly Alphonſo, were in their carriage by day- 
break. Theliſmar promiſed to ſhew him ſome- 
thing curious, but Alphonſo was too deeply pen- 
five to hope that any thing might divert his ſad- 
neſs. After they had rid about three miles, they 


came to a wild deſolate place, ſurrounded on all 


ſides by enormous mountains. 
Here let us ſtop, ſaid Theliſmar. If I had not 


known your courage, Alphonſo, I would not have: 
© - brought you to this Deſert, for our enterprize 


will be very perilous. Look here—-do you per- 
ceive various gulfs on the other ſide of thoſe 
rocks ?—Into the Abyſs they lead to we muſt de- 
ſcend. 


As ener ſpoke, two men of a fearful af pect 
approached; they were wrapped in long diſmal 


rments, with naked arms, and lighted torches 
in their hands. 
Theſe are our Guides, ſaid T heliſmar ; z here 
we mult ſeparate; we ſhall ſoon meet again. 
Accordingly he went with one of the men, and 
Alphonſo followed the other, who walked ſilently 
before. When they had gone a little way, Al- 
phonſo found himſelf on the brink of a pit; he 
ſtopt, and ſaw in the mouth of this abyſs, a kind 
of ſmall barrel or baſket, ſuſpended in the air; 
into this bark the guide leapt, and Alphonſo fol- 
| lowed; after which the Guide, ſtill keeping the 
lighted torch in his hand, made his deep hollow 
voice reverberate down the gulf; and while its 
ſides ſtill ſhook with the ſound, their vehicle began 
to deſcend, and an inviſible hand ſeemed to preci- 
Pitate them into the deep bowels of the earth. Al 


| ; phonſo looked upwards at the infinite firmament of 


heaven, which was as an r point; 
this 
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' this: point itſelf preſently vaniſhed, and he only 
ſaw his ſtrange attendant, who. ſremed the very 
counterpart of the ferocious Ferryman of Hell. 
After travelling thus about a quarter of an hour, 
Alphonſo began to be aftoniſhed at the length of 


the way, and the immenſe depth they had deſcend- 


ed; when ſuddenly he heard a noiſe, which he 
preſertly found to be impetuous torrents, 


and roaring round him, unſeen, on all ſides, and re- 


calling to his imagination the fearful and tumultu- 
cous ſtreams of Tartarus. 


At laſt the vehicle ſtopped, he jumped out; The- 


liſmar came running again to join him, and after 
walking a little way, Alphonſo was ſurprized by 
the ſudden appearance of light. He advanced, but 
not far; he ſoon ſtood motionleſs with amazement: 
he found himſelf in the midſt of a vaſt and mag- 


nificent hall of Silver, ſuſtained by pillars of the - 


fame metal, round which were four ſpacious gal- 


leries ; a brook of limpid water croſſed this hall and 


theſe galleries, while the ſumptuous edifice was 
lighted by an infinity of lamps and lambeaux. 
All is ſhining, all dazzles in theſe ſubterranean 
regions ; the lights are reflected and multiplied by 
the ſilver walls and vaults, and the cryſtal waters, 
which wind along the hall. 


Alphonſo and T heliſmar entered the galleries, 


where they found crouds of people variouſty em- 


ployed; farther on Alphonſo diſcovered — 


ſaw horſes and carriages paſs and * | 

moreqver, to his inconceivable a , per 

ceived a windmill. 
What; mamma, interrupted de ſub- 

terranean town of Silver, and in that town Horſes, 

* and a windmill ! | 
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be town exiſts at this moment, exactly as 1 
have deſcribed : but Jet me finiſh my tale, my 
dear, without farther interruption. 

While Thelifmar and Alphonſo were beholding 
theſe wonders, Theliſmar ſhuddered, in remark- 
ing the lights began to burn blue; he looked up, 
and ſaw above his head a kind of | whitiſh vai]: 
he inſtantly took Alphonſo by the arm, dragged him | 

+ down, and forced him to lie with his face upon [ 
the floor; at the ſame moment, a terrible and 
univerſal ſhriek reſounded through the vaults ; 
the lamps were all extinguiſhed, and to an illumi- 
nation the moſt. brilliant, ſucceeded darkneſs the 
moſt horrid, which was yet augmented by a pro- 
found and utter ſilence. 

At laſt, in a few ſeconds, a noiſe was heard like 
the diſcharge of a cannon, when inſtantly every 
body roſe, and cried the danger is over; the lamps 
were re-lighted, and TI heliſmar turning towards 
Alphonſo, faid, death has paſſed over our heads. 
Such is the fearful peril to which men are often 
expoſed, in theſe profound deeps which Avarice has 
dug. Alas! theſe unhappy people, deprived of 
the chearful light of day, enjoy not the riches 

wreſt from the boſom of the earth: miſery 
buries them in theſe tombs of Terror, and, inſtead 
of enjoying the riches that paſles through their 

„they have ſcarce enough to buy them food; 
their days are conſecrated to the moſt painful l. 
bours, their health is deſtroyed, and their term 
of wretchednefs i is ſhortened (61). 
How much, cried Alphonſo, you e me 
in favour of thoſe unfortunate victims Poor un- 
happy creatures? But look, added Alphonſo, what 

-is the matter yonder, where that c ie aſſem- 


"bled? 
4 Alphonſo 


1 — _ —_—_ 
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is dead! and do I exiſt! 
light of heaven, while my father has uttered groans 
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Alphonſo ran towards the other end of the gal- 
lery, and Theliſmar followed: they were told, that 
one of the workmen, not having put out his light 


quick enough. when the mephitic vapour diſcharg- 


ed itſelf, was wounded, and that they were endea- 


vouring to give him aſſiſtance. 


Let us run, ſaid Theliſmar, I oe a bottle in 
my pocket, which may be of ſervice to him, 
perhaps. 

They made their way through the crowd with 
all the haſte they could ; the unfortunate man was 
lying ſenſeleſs extended upon the ground; he is 
dead, ſaid one of his comrades, ſeeing Theliſmar 
advance. Alphonſo, with a compaſſionate heart, 
drew near; his eyes, dim by tears, were caſt to- 


wards the mccrafal Object — he ſhnuddered! 


ſtarted back 


ſprang again towards him—— 


beheld him with diſtraction in his countenance ! 


his blood froze in his veins !—his hair ſtood 
an end; and as if a thunder-bolt had ſtruck him, 
he fell ſpeechleſs and lifeleſs to the earth |! | 

Theliſmar flew to the ſuccour of Alphonſo ; he 
gave orders to the people who ſurrounded the ſup- 
poſed dead man, and then had Alphonſo carried 
into another gallery ; in about half a quarter of an 
hour Alphonſo gave ſome ſigns of life, and ſome 
time after came more to himſelf. 

Then it was, that the moſt horrible deſpair was 
ſeen in his looks, and disfigured his features 
it is my father, cried he! 'tis he himſelf! it is 

my-father !——Barbarians, give me my father! 
.. conduct me to him! let me ſee him! let me 


die by his ſide! — in what place? Oh God! in 


what dreadful ſtate have I found him! but he 


have I enjoyed the 
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in this place of death and terrors Leave me, 


continued he, puſhing Theliſmar from him with 


wild ferocity in his eyes; fly a Monſter, unwor- 
thy to reviſit the day. I-renounce happineſs, the 
world, and the bleſſed ſun. This Cave ſhall be 
my tomb, as it is, alas, that of my moſt wretched 
father; in death at leaſt we ſhall be united! 

During this ſcene of diſtraction, Alphonſo in 
vain endeavoured to eſcape from the arms of his 
friend: hold, cried Theliſmar, hold, Alphonſo; 
knoweſt thou me not? ſeęſt thou me not? hear- 
eſt thou not my voice? ora 

I ſee nobody but my father: I hear no voice but 
the voice of Nature, whoſe cries "Jeng my very 
heart. 

Yet be calm; yet hear me: if you are certain 
you are not deceived, if it be your father, you 
yet may hope. 

Oh God s providence! is he 

His hurt 1s not mortal. 


Almighty Father of mercies, cried Alphonſo, 


falling on his knees, and raiſing his claſped hands 
to heaven, oh God of boundleſs pity, hear me! 
have compaſſion on my pangs, my remorſe, my 
defpair, and give me back my father. 

Compoſe your ſpirits Alphonſo. 

Oh let us run; deign Theliſmar to guide my 
Reps ; let us fly. 

No ; at preſent it is improper ; ſuch an inter- 
view might be fatal. 

But is he alive? Do you bre me he lives? 

1 do——] am certain, that though apparently, 
he is not really dead. I gave orders they ſhould 
carry him out of the pits into the air, and he i 


Ver. Has 


is he alive? * 


— — — — 8 


rr 
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Has he revived ! Has he ſpoken! Oh Theliſ- 
mar, do not deceive nme. | 
Alphonſo ! Is not my word ſacred! ——1 have 
ſent him to my houſe, and muſt follow to aſſiſt. 
To your houſe! My father at the houſe of The- 
liſmar, and alivel — * | 4 7 
I have ordered them to carry him in our car- 
riage. 8 | 
Ohl let us fly! | MY 
Theliſmar and Alphonſo immediately left the 
gallery, called their Guides, and were drawn out 
of the pit: they were obliged to return on foot, 
but, however, they were .met half way by the 
horſes and ſervants of Theliſmar. Alphonſo 


eagerly queſtioned the domeſtics. concerning his 
father, but received only vague and unſatisfaQory 


anſwers ; his doubts and ſuſpicions again revived, 
till his fears became almoſt inſupportable. 

At laſt they got home, and Alphonſo in vain, 
endeavoured to follow Theliſmar into the ſick 
man's chamber, You are not ſufficiently maſter 
of yourſelf, ſaid Theliſmar; if the ſtranger is your 
father, you ſhall ſee him to-morrow ; but give me 


leave to inform him properly firſt, and prevent the 


conſequences which. elſe might follow. | 

Alphonſo obliged to ſubmit, paſſed the day in 
anxiety and trouble too violent to be deſcribed. 
Enable, however, any longer to ſupport his in- 
certitude, he reſolved to hide his intentions from 
Theliſmar, and viſit his father when every body 


was gone to reſt; Accordingly, about midnight, 


he went to the chamber-door of. the ſick perſon, 


and knowing the bed was placed ſo that he might 


enter the chamber without being ſeen, he ſottly 
opened the door. With wtenibling ſteps he en- 


tered the room, and as he entered, heard the voice 
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of Don Ramirez; his ſenſations were ſo ſtron 
he could ſcarcely ſupport himſelf: but, alas! what 
were his feelings at hearing his father's diſcourſe, 
-- who was raving in a fit of delirium. 


Alvarez! Alvarez! cried aloud the wretched 


Don Ramirez, come! come Alvarez, and drag 
me from this abyſs of terrors into which thou haſt 
plunged me; pity my pangs; look, behold my 
Miſery : but how may thy eyes penetrate from the 
heights. of heaven to the bowels of the earth. 
How dreary is the gulf, it contains the tomb of 
thy wife and fon——there! Ay, there they 
| are! I ſee their pale ſhades! behold how they 
menace. See, fee, how they purſue me! 
and muſt it be for ever thus ?—But look ; mercy, 
what do I ſee! thy ſon Alvarez arms Alphonſo 
with a poniard ; behold! he is going to revenge 
thee; now he ſtrikes, now he pierces my heart 
. my ſon, is it for thee to puniſh a fa- 
ther? Wilt thou kill me firſt, and then abandon 
- me? Ah, come at leaſt and receive my laſt ſigh, 
take my bleſſing ere I go. 
© Alphonſo 6. hos longer to contain, was go- 
to caſt hi 
85 peed heliſmar appeared, caught hold of him, 
and in ſpite of his cries and reſiſtance, tore him 
from the chamber. 


A Phyſician whom Theliſmar had ſent fol 


came; at firft he was doubtful; but in a few 
hours Don Ramirez became more calm, his deli- 
rium was gone, and the Phyſician pronounced him 
out of danger: the tranſports of Alphonſo's joy 
could now be only equalled by his late exceſs of 
grief; and as foon as his hopes for his father were 
confirmed, his tenderneſs and obedience to Theliſ- 
mar returned. During the laſt few hours, 'Thelif- 

1 8 e ene 


mſelf in his father's arms; but the 


mar for the firſt time had found him unjuſt, ob- 


now impoſſible any longer to defer the interview: 


arms were extended to receive him. 


+ and will you receive your guilty ſon again? Ah! 


_ thee; and all my ſufferings are repaid. # 19 
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ſtinate, and beadſtrong; but no ſooner was he aſ- 
ſured of his father's ſafery, than he became more 
ſubmiſſi ve, reaſonable, and tender than ever to- 
wards his benefactor. 

As ſoon as Don Ramirez learnt he was at the 
houſe of Theliſmar, he inſtantly aſked, with an 
exclamation of ſurprize for Alphonſo; and i it was 


Theliſmar therefore ſought for, and brought him 
into the chamber of Don Ramirez. Alphonſo 


agitated, hoping, fearing, bathed in tears, ran 
and fell on his knees by his father's bed ſide, whoſe 


Oh. my father! cried Alphonſo, dear author of 
my being! Are you given back to me at laſt? 


ſurely you read my heart, or you could not: you 
there behold my repentance, my remorſe, my love 
——Yes, my father, my life hereafter "ſhall be 
conſecrated to you. I wiſh exiſtence, only tore- 
pair my faults, to obey, to make you happy. 
Oh ſpeak to me, my father, let me hear the ſound _ 
of a voice ſo revered; confirm my pardon with 
your lips; and oh! may it give me back the re- 
poſe I had loft, and which I never could have en- 
Foyed without you. 
Is it not an illuſion ? at laſt, ſaid Don Ramirez. 


Is it Alphonſo? is it my ſon that I preſs to my 1 
boſom? ——1 accuſe thee not of thy errors and f 
wretchednefs, both were equally mine: but heaven b 4 


is appeaſed, and we are again united; ain I ſee (& 


The weakneſs of Don Ramirez would not f uffer +1 
Lito to ſpeak any more: he became pale, and his 
* heavy and * dropped on the cheek - i 

| of 


— 
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of his ſon. Alphonſo terrified, inſtantly ran 1 for 
the Phyſician, who brought Don Ramirez to him- 
ſelf again; but forbad any more ſuch converſa- 
tion for the preſent. | 

This meeting did not forward the recovery of 
Don Ramirez. However, in a few days he was 
capable of ſitting up, and Alphonſo then related 
to him all his adventures. Don Ramirez gave a 
thouſand teſtimonials of his gratitude to Theliſ- 
mar, and as ſoon as he was quite well, he alſo 
would relate his hiſtory. He confeſſed all his 


faults without reſervation, and the whole circum- 


ſtance of the Hiſtory of Alvarez, the virtuous 
Portugueſe Hermit, whom he had met with on 


__ Mont-Serrat. 


When he came to the epocha of the fight of 
Alphonſo, he thus continued his tale: 


* The departure of my ſon grieved me ſo much 


4c the more, inaſmuch as it was 1nipoſſible not 
* to look upon it as a juſt puniſhment inflicted by 
© heaven, and the effect of the imprecations be- 
& fore pronounced againſt me by a wretched 
ic father. Alas! ſaid I, how equitable are the 


& decrees of r I made an ill uſe of 


& power and fortune, and heaven has deprived 
« me of both. My deteſtable ambition robbed 


& the unhappy Alvarez of a wife and ſon ; and»; 
c the wrath divine, has at laſt ſtripped me of ths 


% only comfort which could ſupply the want of all 
ei thereſt; my ſon, my ſole hope, Alphonſo, a- 


9 bandons me; and though thus arrived at the 


& height of my miſery, I have not a right even 
*.to complain; Fate has done me no wrong it 
66 is all my own work. 


6 Thus 


, 


. 


Af \ 
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cc, Thus did I weep over my Deſtiny, and thus 


was I obliged to admire Omuipotent Juſtice by 


which I was purſued. 


« T learnt, after diligent enquiries, my ſon 
had taken the route to Cadiz. I could not, 
however, follow him immediately, as was my 


intention and deſire ; detained at Grenada by a 
violent fever, I was obliged there to remain 


for ſix weeks. 


„Though I could not hope to find my ſon at 


Cadiz, I till perſiſted in my deſign of going 


there, from a ſuppoſition that I might get far- 


ther intelligence. When [came to Loxe, I 


put up at an Inn, where, after the deſcription * 


| gave of my ſon, and the anſwers of the Inn- 
keeper, I could not doubt of his having paſſed” 
ſome hours in the ſame place. 


„ Fatherly fondneſs made me deſirous of ſleep- 


ing in his chamber; every part of which I 
examined with great care and anxiety. I per- 
ceived ſome Portugueſe characters cut on the 
glaſs; I could not miſtake the hand of Alphon- 
ſo, and in a ſingle couplet, I ſaw the name of 
Dalinda three times repeated. The ſame name 
was written too upon the walls, it ſtruck me, 
and I entered it in my tablets. 

% When I came to Cadiz, I enquired both for 


«Alphonſo and. Dalinda ; but they were names 


46 
cc 
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totally unknown to every body that heard them. 
At laſt, however, I learnt a young Portugueſe, 
who had carefully concealed his name and birth, 
had paſſed ten days at Cadiz with a young lady, 
whom it was ſuſpected he had run off with, 
and that the two Fugitives were gone to 


F rance, there, as it was ſuppoſed, to reſide. 
> „ 


— 


* 
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I did not doubt but my ſon was the Porty- 


* gueſe in queſtion, and that the young lady was 


% Dalinda, with whom I had diſcovered Alphonſo 
«© was in love; I reſolved, therefore, to go to 


3 France; but it was firſt neceſſary I ſhould viſit 


. WP 'Liſbop, to receive the money due upon my 
, penſion, and then I departed for Paris. 


* 


After much time and many pains ſpent in 
<< ſearching, I traced at laſt the Fugitives, con- 


« cerning whom I had heard at Cadiz; and the 


© reſult of all my cares and diſcovery was, to 
* find two perſons to whom I was abſolutely un- 
& known. I had hitherto been ſupported by the 
* hope ot finding my ſon ; and when ] loſt a hope 
* ſo dear to my heart, I drooped and fell into the 


e moſt melancholy ſtate of deſpair. Totally de- 


; © de cranquillity which I enjoy. 


4“ tached from the world, I formed the project of 
quitting it never to return, and burying myſelf 
in the ſame ſolitude which the virtuous Al- 
& varez had choſen. 

« Arrivcd at Mont-Serrat, I went immediately 
© to the Grotto of Alvarez, but alas! the ve- 
* nerable old man approached the term of his 
_ „ Exiitence ; I found him on the brink of the 

grave. 

<< He received me, however, with that unal- 


ee terable bounty by which his actions were cha- 


% racterized; I told him my misfortunes, and he 
« liſtened with tenderneſs to the recital. Mayeſt 

te thou find, ſaid he, in this peaceable aſylum, 
©: comforts that ſhall aſſuage thy griefs ; if thou 
& wilt remain in this grotto, thou wilt ſoon enjoy 


.it without a rival; and oh! in abandoning it to 


te thee, would to Mio I could leave thee _ 


* Such | 
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cc Such was my reception with Alvarez. With 


new aftoniſhment I viewed a virtue ſo perfect; 
far from finding that his preſence augmented 
my uneafineſs and remorſe, I found myſelf lefs 
agitated in his company, received an inexpreſ- 


ſible delight in liſtening to, looking at, and 


aſſiſting him; my affection for him was every 
inſtant redoubled, and I would willingly have 
prolonged his life at the expence of my own. 

6 [ had not at firſt related to him the particu- 
lars of my misfortunes ; I had only told him, 
that my ſon had ran from me; that I knew 
not what was become of him, and that, from 


ſome miſtaken informations, I had vainly 


ſought for him in France. Alvarez afterwards 
begged me to be more preciſe; and I then men- 
tioned, among other things, the two Portu- 
gueſe verſes I had found on the window of the 
Inn, at Loxe. | 9 

e Scarcely had I pronounced the name of Da- 
linda, before I was interrupted by Alvarez. 
Go, ſaid he, and look 1n that cheſt of drawers 
for the book, in which during theſe laſt ten 
years, I have written the names of ſuch 
ſtrangers as have come to viſit the Hermitage. 
I flew as directed, brought the book, and Al- 
varez found the following memorandum: 


This twentieth of June, I have received 2 
viſit from a Swediſh family; the father ſpeaks 


tolerable Portugueſe, has charmed me by his 
knowledge and ſimplicity of manners; he is 
going to Spain, embarks at Cadiz for Africa, 


and his name is Theliſmar: his daughter is 


remarkable for her beauty and modeſty. Her 
father deſired her to ſhew me ſome landſcapes 


of her own drawing, and ſhe took a book from 
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her pocket, in which were ſeveral, all deſigned 
after nature, except one, which ſhe had done 
from memory, and which was certainly the beſt 
and prettieſt among them: it was a repreſen- 
tation of the Fountain of Love, in the pro- 
vince of Beira. The name of this young 
lady is Dalinda. 

6 This note cleared up all my doubts, and gave 
me the firſt joyous ſenſation I had felt ſince I 
returned from France; for though I had ſtill 
cauſe enough to be very uneaſy, I now had diſ- 
covered ſome certain intelligence, by the help 
of which I might hope to find my ſon. 

& Alvarez, farther informed me, Theliſmar had 


ſaid he intended to travel four years, before he 
returned to Sweden; for which reaſon, ſaid 


Alvarez, if your ſon is with him, it will be two 
years longer ere you ſee him again; nor can 
you hope to hear any thing of — 8 ex- 
cept by going to Sweden. un 
« No, Alvarez, ſaid I, Iv HAD b ow abandon 
you in helpleſs age; you offered an aſylum to 
your Perſecutor, 2dviſed him, conſoled, and 
deigned to accept his little ſervices: ſuch mag- 
nanimity, while it doubles my repentance, di- 
miniſhes the dreadful terrors. of my guilt; 

when Alvarez is no 6 angry with me, 
I hope the avenging Go urſues me, 
will be appeaſed——And nt I am in- 


-debred to religion only for this forgiveneſs : 
could your heart be reconciled, and become a 
part of mine, I ſhould- then. hope tor heaven's 


protection. 
% My eyes. were filled with tears as I ſpoke ; I 
and Alvarez, with a look of moſt Ades obate 


3 anſwered, 2 is ĩt poſſible that my 
8 triend- 
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© friendſhip ſhould ſoften thy chagrin, and calm 
ce the cruel agitation of thy ſoul ! Well—— 
& be ſatisfied I accept thy hand, thy friendy x 
* ſuccours; yes, the hand of Don Ramirez ſhall - mit 
« cloſe the eyes of Alvarez. = 
„The virtuous old man could no longer re- 
& tain his tears, while I but too forcibly felt what 
e the cutting remembrance mult be, which then 
offered itſelf to his imagination: at the very 
„ moment he aſſured me of his friendſhip, the 
© unfortunate old man wept for his ſon. | 
The night after this converſation, Alvarez 
feeling himſelf more oppreſſed than uſual, with- 
* ed to riſe; he leaned on my arm, and went in- 
« to his garden : : he ſat down, the moon's rays 
* ſhone upon his countenance ; and while their 
« filver light increaſed his paleneſs, they gave | 
* him a mild, an affecting, an auguſt ſerenity ; 
ehe raiſed his eyes and hands to heaven, and, for 
% a few moments, ſeemed abſorbed in a kind of 
trance; then afterwards turning towards me 
«© Oh thou, ſaid he, who for three months paſt 
<© haſt paid me every attention, performed every 
office of filial piety, receive in theſe my laſt 
© moments the little I have to leave, receive the 
* paternal benediction of a father. 
„Oh my father! cried I, bowing at his feet, 
% my revered, my venerable father, what is it 
"you announce? 
Wes, replied Alvarez, with a feeble voice, 
thou ſoon ſhall loſe a father whom religion = il 
* hath given thee; in an inſtant, my ſoſt I ſhall Y 
appear in the preſence of that eternal Being, 
“in whom Clemency and Benevolence are the 
ſublimeſt attributes Oh God ! continued Al- 
8 varez, dropping on his feeble knees beſide me; 
H 5 0 —God, 


/® 
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cc 


yet I dare rely upon thy mercy 


——God, my Creator, and my Judge ! the 


awful moment approaches in which the moſt 
virtuous of men ought to dread thy juſtice 
I have a 
heart to pardon—behold in whoſe arms I ex- 
pire—---behold for whom my tears now flow, 


for whom I implore thy pity; hear, Oh God ! ö 


the groans of Don Ramirez; his ſoul is not 
hardened in fin, it feels, it repents, it is able 
to elevate itſelf even to thee—finiſh the puri- 
fication of his heart, remove the film from his 
eyes, give back his ſon, reſtore him to happi- 
neſs and peace — Oh deign to hear the laſt 


prayer of Alvarez ! 


As he ended, his head gently reclined upon 


my boſom, while my tears bathed his placid 
face——alas ! his parting breath was ſpent in 
prayer Alvarez was no more. 


„All the grief which the loſs of a beloved 


cc 


and reſpectable parent could give, I experiences 
in loſing Alvarez. I taſted, however, already 
the fruits of the ſolemn and affecting benedicti- 

on he had beſtowed; for when I remembered 
his laſt words, I no longer ſuppoſed myſelf a 
devoted victim to the wrath divine, and the 
ſweeteſt hopes ſucceeded to the black forebo- 
dings of remorſe. 
6 Within the ſmall circumference of the hum 
ble retreat of Alvarez, by the ſtde of a foun- 


' tain, and beneath a ſhade of Olives, I raiſed, 


with my own hands, the ruſtic tomb, in which 

are depoſited the Precious remains of the. moſt 

virtuous of men. 

& This duty fulkilted, my firſt wiſh was to 

depart for Sweden ; but money was neceſſary 

to undertake ſo long a voyage 3 and I writ to 
* Prog! 
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Portugal to inform them I was ſtill in exiſtence, 


and was obliged to travel to the north; begging 


they would ſo tar favour me, as to pay my pen- 
ſion two years in advance; and my petition 
was accordingly granted. 1 went for the laſt 
time to the ſhade of Olives, where ſlept the 
peaceſul bones of Alvarez; watered the graſs 
with my tears, and wept over the flowers that 


grew around his tomb. After which I quitted 


Mont-Serrat and Spain, and took the route to 
Sweden. 

« As ſoon as I came to Stockholm, my firſt 
enquiry was to know if Theliſmar had return- 
ed; I learnt he was not expected in leſs than a 
year, chat his wife and daughter were not with 
him, and that they reſided at a country-houſe 


near Salſeberiſt. I was preparing to go thither, 


when I was informed a perſon named Frederic, 
an intimate friend of Theliſmar's, who had 
travelled with him, was every day expected at 
Stockholm. 

«© Determined, as ſoon as I heard this, to ſee 
the perſon thus gefcribed, I continued ſome 


few months longer at Stockholm: at laſt he 


arrived, I ſaw him, ſpoke to him without 


making myſelf known, queſtioned him con- 


cerning Theliſmar, and learnt beyond a doubt, 


Alphonſo ſtill exiſted, and that Providence had 


graciouſly placed him under the ſafeguard of 


Religion and Virtue. 


« Convinced my ſon was ſtill alive, I felt more 
forcibly than ever the unhappineſs of having 
been tus abandoned: alas! I knew not his 
repentance, his grief; I was ignorant of his 
having written to me. Having been only a mo- 


ment as it were at Liſbon, ſince his departure, 


© and 
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% and not having once returned to the province 
% of Beira, I had received none of his letters, 


* vhich are now moſt probably loſt. 


% Frederic not being able to tell me where 
« Theliſmar then was, I determined to go to 


„ Salſebetiſt; but I found neither the charming 


&«& Dalinda, whom I defired ſo much to ſee, nor 
% her mother there: I was informed they were 
« gone abroad, and were to return to Salſeberiſt 
« with Theliſmar. I went to the houſe, and en- 
* quired of the ſervants, who aſſured me Theliſ- 


* mar had always inhabited that ſolitary manſion: 
that they were in expeQation of his arrival, 


© which they ſuppoſed would be ſome time wich- 
« in three months. I therefore determined to 
% remain at Salſeberiſt. | 

J lived here entirely unknown, my project 
* being to wait my ſon's arrival, throw myſelt 
+ unexpeQtedly in his way, and Tee what effect 
* this firſt interview would produce. If his heart 


+ was not in ſympathy with mine, it was my re- 


* ſolution entirely to leave him, and end my 
5 forrowful days at the tomb of Alvarez. 

* 'Theliſmar, however, did not arrive; above 
& a year had glided away in expectations, which 
* every day became more and more inſupport- 
* able. I intended to write to Portugal, and 
% make known the place to which I was retired, 
as well as to aſk payment of my penſion, when 
&« I fell ill; a burning fever deprived me for ſeve- 
6 al days of the uſe of my reaſon, during which 


time a raſcally ſervant robbed me, and carried 
off all the money and clothes I poſſeſſed. 


* 


The man where I lodged, had "hat humanity | 

& to conceal this affair from me, till ſuch time as 

" Bin was entirely re-eſtabliſhed, he then 
_— 55 informed 
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cc informed me of my misfortune. I ſubmitted 


«© without murmur to my deſtiny, and conſidered 

cc this as a means which heaven offered to com- 

66 plete the expiation of my crimes. 

This idea called up all my courage, and 1 

“ [learnt that a peaceable and quiet reſignation 
© could better Ttuftain misfortune than even hope 


cc itſelf. I writ to Liſbon, and whilſt I waited for 
© an anſwer, which I have not yet received, 1 


c determined to ſupport myſelf by aſking employ- 
«© ment in the Silver Mines, which was granted, 
* and in which abyſs I have been buried three 
© months.” 

Don Nen ended, and Alphonſo, whoſe 
tears had more than once interrupted the forrowful 
tale, threw himſelf at his father's feet with every 


expreſſion, every mark of repentance, gratitude, 


and affection, which the beſt and nobleſt mind 
could feel. Don Ramirez, at the height of hap- 
pineſs, claſped his ſon in his arms, and bathed 
him with his tears; while Theliſmar, in rapture 
or ſilence, beheld the moving ſcene. 

At laſt Alpho::fo, Don Ramirez, and Theliſ- 
mar, departed for Stockholm. Alphonſo now 
ſaw the lovely Dalinda, and made himſelf large 
amends, for the painful ſilence to which he had 
been ſo long condemned ; and Dalinda, in learn- 
ing that ſhe had been five years beloved, learnt 
alſo the power which honour and gratitude had 
over her lover. Then it was, that Alphonſo ap- 
plauded himſelf for having ſo faithfully kept his 
word: by this virtuous effort, he had entirely 
gained the friendſhip and the heart of Dalinda. 
The happy Alphonſo received” the hand. of 
Dalinda, and by his virtues and conduct juſtified 
the choice and aas of the generous Theliſ- 
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mar; the wrongs he had done his father he ex- 
piated by an unbounded attachment and ſub- 
miſhon, and the moſt tender attentions. They 
lived always in the ſame houſe, and it became his 
glory and felicity to fulfil the extenſive duties of 
nature, gratitude, and friendſhip. Thus did he 
conſtitute the happineſs of his n his bene- 
faQtor, and his dear Dalinda. 

What, mamma, ſaid Caroline, is the ſtory of 
Alphonſo finiſhed? 

And the converſation of this evening, as well 
as the ſtory, anſwered Madame de Clemire, as 
ſhe roſe from her ſeat. | | 

Oh, what a pity !—but the notes: ? 

We will begin to read them —— 

How I do long to ſee theſe notes 

Well you may, they are much more intereſt- 
ing than my tale; but at pteſent bed is the pro- 
pereſt place. | 

The next day Madame de Clemire aſked her 
children, whether they thought ſhe had fulfilled 
her promiſe, to write a ſtory as miraculous as a 

Fairy Tale, the marvellous of which ould yet 
be true. 

Oh yes, mamma, replied Caroline; and ſince 
there are ſo many extraordinary and curious things 
in nature, you may be certain we ſhall not ſeck 
the miracles we delight to hear of in F airy Tales 
any more. 

By reading books which ſhall inſtru you, faid 
Madame de Clemire, you will learn many other 
things as ſurpriſing as thoſe I have ſeleQed. Had 
I uſed all the Extracts I have made, the Hiſ- 
tory of Alphonſo would have been intwo volumes, 
and a better work; for, in order to abridge it, I 


Was obliged to omit incidents which would have 
better 
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better connected the different parts, as well as an 
infinity of curious phenomena. Vet my Extras 
contain nothing but well avouched facts. I have 
rejected not only ſuch as appeared fabulous, but 
even doubtful. Had I been leſs ſcrupulous, I 
ſhould have told you of a Village where all the 
' Inhabitants became Idiots at Eighteen '; of a Vir- 
ginian Apple, which may not be eaten without 
the loſs of Reaſon for a certain ſpace of time ; of 
a Tree, the Boughs of which, though green, 
give as much light as a Flambeaux (a); of an 
Animal half a league long (62), &c. I might 
have deſcribed:a thing much better atteſted, and 
much leſs fabulous ; ſuch as Theliſmar on the 
troubled Ocean, commanding the Elements, and 
calming the Tempeſt (63). But I had no need to 
adopt any thing doubtful, ſince I have been obliged 
to leave out a multitude of the miracles of nature, 
all inconteſtable; add to which, there is yet a 
multitude of which I am ignorant. Judge, there- 
fore, what pleaſure a tale of this kind would have 
given, had it been written by a very learned 
perſon. . e Be 
It ſeems, for example, ſaid the Abbe to Ma- 
dame de Clemire, you might have made ſome- 
thing more of the phenomena Electricity affords, 
either in the courſe of the Story, or in the Notes. 
I could do nothing better in that reſpect, I 
aſſure you, anſwered Madame de Clemire ; and 
that for a very good reaſon, I am ignorant of 
Experimental Philoſophy ; a courſe of which I 
have gone through, like many others, and like 
many others, am not much the wiſer. 


(a) See Geographic Phyſique, by M. Abbe Sauri, Tom. I. 
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But, replied the Abbé, had you judged me 
capable, I ſhould have undertaken that part of the 
Notes with pleaſure. 
My dear Abbe, anſwered Madam de Clemire, 
a woman ought never to fuffer a man to add a. 
ſingle word to her writings; if ſhe does, the man 
ſhe conſults, let him be who he may, will always 
paſs for the original inventor, and ſhe will be 
accuſed of putting her name to the Works of 
others. One may be a very good woman, yet a 
very bad writer, but not were one to take the 
credit of other people's labours ; one ought; there- 
fore, carefully to avoid whatever might give room 
to ſo injurious an accuſation. Scarcely has there 
been one woman ſucceſsful in her writings, and 
not accuſed of this kind of baſeneſs. Mademoi- 
ſelle de Luſſan bad three aſſiſting friends, Laf- 
ſerre (a), the Abbé de Bois-Morand, and Baudot de 
ully. It has been ſaid, been written, and is {till 
lieved, that Laſſerre wrote P Hiſtoire de la 
Comteſſe de Gondez ; the Abbe de Bois-Morand, 
Les Anecdotes de la Cour de Philippe Auguſte ; and 
Baudot de Jully, Les Hiftoires de Charles VI. de 
Levis XI. and La Revolution de. Naples (8). The 
Works of Madame de la Fayette, are given to Se- 
grais ; thoſe of Madame de Tencin (c) to M. de Pont- 


(a) He has written ſeveral Opens. 


(5) Mademoiſelle Luſſan has written many other works 
This celebrated lady is generally thought to be the natural 
daughter of Prince Thomas of Savoy, Comte de Soifſons, anc 
brother to the famous Prince Eugene. She died in 1758, aged 
75 years and fix months, 


(c) Madame de 7 OG CS of Neuville, and ſiſter to 
Cardinal Tencin, was five years a Nun, in the Convent of 
Montflauri, in Dauphiny ; but ſhe recanted her vows, and. 
left the Convent. She died at Paris in 1749, aged 68. 


de-Veyle, 


% 
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de-Veyle, her Nephew. The Tragedies of Ma- 
demoiſelle Bernard, which were played with ſuc- 
ceſs, are attributed to M. de Fontenelle, her friend; 
and thoſe of Mademoiſelle Barbier, are ſuppoſed to 
be the productions of the Abbe Pelegrin (d). 
Theſe, and many other ſimilar examples ought, 
in my opinion, to prevent women from conſult- 
ing men concerning their works, and from form- 
ing any intimate connections with men of letters. 


(d) What is moſt remarkable, men of letters have, by 
their writings, given weight to theſe accuſations. I find 
celebrated women, of all ages, falſely accuſed, and no one 
ready to defend them. It is, nevertheleſs, very true, that 
many Authors owe their ſucceſs to ideas and ſubjects taken 
from the works of women Not to mention Lew:ſe L' Abbe, 
to whom La Fontaine is indebted for one of his moſt 
beautiful Fables (La Falie & I Amour) and which this good 
man ſtole, without ſcruple, or without ſaying a word of 
the theft, the works of Mademoiſelle de_ Scuderi, Made- 
moiſelle de Luſſan, Madame de Gomez, Mademoiſelle de 
la Force, and many others, have given birth to a multitude 
of Operas, Comedies, and even Tragedies. Nay more, it 
is from the work of a female, that M. de Voltaire has taken 
the ſubject of his Tragedy of Tancride; a Romance, entitled 
La Comteſſe de Savoie, written by Madame la Comteſſe de Fon- 
taine. At the time that this work appeared, M. de Voltaire 
addreſſed ſome Verſes to Madame de Fontaine, among which 
are the following : . a 


Quel Dieu vous a donne ce langage enchanteur ? 
| La force, & la delicateſſe 
La ſimplicité, la nobleſſe, | 
Que Fenelon ſeul avoit joint, &c. Þ 


* 


He would have been more juſt not to have equalled Madame 
de Fontaine to Fenelon, but have acknowledged in the Preface 
to his Tragedy, he had taken the Plot from La Comteſſe de 
Savoie. Madame de Fontaine died in 1748. | 


+ hat Cod has given ſuch enchantment to your words ? 
The delicate, the fireng, . 
The fimple, and ſublime, 
Which Fenelon alone could unite, &c. 


This 


* 
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This concluſion hurt the ſelf-love of the Abbe. 
And fo, madame, ſaid he, with a forced ſmile, if 
ever you moll become an Author, and print your 
Works, you would not conſult any perſon. | 

Pardon me, replied Madame de Clemire, I 
ſhould ſeek to know the truth, and not for vain 
compliments or flattery. I ſhould read them, 
not to a company of Wits or Strangers, but to 
my own family; and were they to give ſigns of 
ſleepineſs, or being weary, I ſhould wiſely profit 
by this criticiſm, which, in my IAN, | is 
more certain than any other. 

The Abbé was piqued, and made no reply; 
Madame de Clémire, therefore changed the con- 
verſation, and the children arten to the tale 
they had juſt heard. 

How happy was Alphonſo, nating; ſaid Cæ- 
| far, to have an opportunity of ſeeing ſo 2 
extraordinary things; when I am old enough, 
ſhall travel tog with my father, and ſee ſtrange 
trees, and ſingular animals. 

A- propos of ſingular animals, interrupted Ma- 
dame de Clemire, I have a number-of them in 
my extracts, which are not mentioned in my tale; 
one of them I juſt now recollect: do you wiſh to 
hear it deſcribed ? | 
O dear, yes, mamma, if you pleaſe. 

Imagine then a hairy Monſter, of a yellow caſt, 
with eight legs, each of which is armed with two 
large claws, and each containing a moiſt ſpunge; 
beſides theſe eight legs, this Monſter has ſome- 
thing like two hands, with which it ſeizes its prey. 
Argus-like, its head is covered with eyes, for it 
has eight which are circularly ranged in front, 
while two pair of horrible pincers, armed with 
ſharp claws, ſeemed to iſſue from its mouth.” "SY 

5 
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Oh, what an hideous and extraordinary Mon- 
fer that is ! 


There are many others ſtill more ſingular : : 


would you believe nature produces creatures, 

which are increaſed by cutting them; that the 

ſame creature cut into eight, ten, twenty, thirty, 

or forty parts, is ſo many times multiplied. 
Mamma! Is that poſſible ? 


The name of this creature is not difficult to 


divine, ſaid the Abbe. 

But what is the other, added Pulcheria, can 
you tell that ? 

I conteſs, ſaid the Abbé, that the deſcription 
your mamma has given of it, is abſolutely enig- 
matical to me. 33 
It is not the leſs exact, anſwered Madame de 
Clemire; I may have ſuppreſſed ſome of its cha- 
racteriſtics, equally neceſſary to be known, but 
thoſe I have given are ſufficiently ſtriking, to 
make all ſuch as have read its naturakuftgry re- 
collect what I mean. * 

In what country is this Monſter found, mam- 
ma? 


It is very common in France; aye, and in Bur- 


gundy. You have ſeen it here a thouſand times 
at Champcery. 

Nay, mamma, I aſſire you I have never ſeen 
any ſuch thing—pray teil us what it is called ? 

A Spideada) (64). 


A Spider! I ſhould never have. thought of a 


| Solar how can a Spider have * eyes, a 
moiſt ſpunge between its claws, an 
the fide of it's mouth. 


(a) The domeſiie Sf ider. 


; 


% 
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Had you ever examined a Spider wijh the 
microſcope, you would have perfectly diſtinguiſh- 
ed all thefe particulars, and you may ſee them 
even with the naked eye on a large Spider. | 

I I will aſk Auguſtine to bring me large Spiders, 
for I muſt ſee their ſpunges, pincers, and eight 
eyes. | 
{And I will read you the natural hiſtory of Spi- 
ders, which I am ſure will very much amuſe you, 
and in which you will find many en year om 
circumſtances. 

And what is the name of the other creature, 
mamma, which multiplies by being divided? 

The freſh water Polypus (65). | 

Oh! I do not know that”; it is not to be found 
in this country; and I think it is much more 
curious than the Spider. | 

Since you are ſo deſirous of ſeeing this prodigy, 
will procure you that pleaſure. 

What, mamma, will you ſend for them from 
abroad? I am ſure you are very good. 

You ſhall have them to-morrow—the ponds of 
Champcery are full of them. 

Why is it poſſible ? and we not know the name 

of fo extraordinary a creature. 

Nature every where abounds with moſt ſur- 
prizing phenomena; . ignorance is deprived of the 
pleaſure of knowing, of admiring them, while the 
- Philoſopher finds at every ſtep, objects worthy 
to excite and to ſatisfy his curioſity. 

Oh dear mamma! we will aſk, we will read, we 
will buy microſcopes, and examine all the inſeQts 
of Champcery, and at leaſt become acquainted | 
with the curious thingy around us. 


be 
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The Abbé, who had been a little vexed with 


himſelf for not knowing the Spider, at laſt broke 
ſilence. As your mamma has judiciouſly obſerved, 

ſaid he, the Tale of Alphonſo contains but a 
ſmall part of the phenomena of nature: thus, 
for example, ſhe has neither mentioned . 
nor Elephants. _ 
Perhaps that is, becauſe mamma knew we 
were acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe animals, 
ſaid Cæſar. | 

But, continued Madame .de Climire. I have 
ſaid nothing of numerous other animals, as ſin- 
cular and much leſs known, ſuch as the 'Turcan 
(66), the Hamichi (67), Bats (68), &c. * 

The Abbe, who was ranſacking his memory to 
find ſomething miraculous, which Madame de 
Clemire had forgot in her Tale, proceeded thus. 
It is certain, ſaid he, that beſides animals, the 
vegetable and mineral regions preſent a crowd of 


phenomena, concerning which your mamma 


could not ſpeak in ſo ſhort a work. TI think, 
however, ſhe might have found an advantageous 
opportunity of mentioning the Wax-tree (69), 
the Senſitive-plant (70), Fraxinella (71), and 
the Amianthus (72). 

After having run over this catalogue with great 
gravity, the Abbe roſe and left the room, exceed- 
ingly well ſatisfied with his memory. Pulcheria 
began to laugh. It is my opinion, ſaid ſhe, mam- 
ma, M. Fremont is a little vexed with you. | 

And if he be, replied Madame de Clemire, 
why ſhould you remind me of it? Though he 
may be too ſuſceptible, too liable to be out of 
humour, he i is the more excuſable, becauſe he has 
never livedamong the Great; where, while people 
acquire a ſupple temper, and a refinement which 

teaches 
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teaches them to hide their own pretenſions, and 


the little ridiculous exceſſes of ſelf-love, they often 
loſe ſincerity, the firſt of virtues. I have more 


than once reminded you, of what you owe to the 
preceptor of your brother. I have often repeated 


too, that we are not only forbidden to make (even 


confidentially, malignant obſervations on thoſe 
- with whom we live in intimacy; but that we 


_ alſo to baniſh the remembrance of their 


defects, and reject ſuch thoughts as would remind 


us of their errors. 
Pulcheria was greatly affected by this leſſon ; 


but as ſhe had only ſaid a word for want of = 


flection, as ſhe wept without ſullenneſs, and as 
ſhe truly repented of her fault, ſhe ſoon obtained 


| her pardon, and reſumed her gaiety. 
Eight or ten evenings were ſpent in reading the 


notes to the hiſtory of Alphonſo. When they 
were ended, Czfar obſerved there was one of the 


prodigies yet unexplained. In the Canary lands, 


continued he, after the adventure of the Cavera 


and the Guanches, Alphonſo wandered to the 


borders of a Lake, where he ſaw the Miraculous 
Pillar, and the ftrange hail-ftotm : but what was 


more ſtrange, when he returned' home, he found 


Theliſmar knew every thing that had happened 
to him at the Lake; nay, that he ſaw him there, 
though he was on his own Terrace at two leagues 


diſtance. 


True, replied Madame de Clemire, I hare not 


ained this latter miracle in my notes; but 


come and breakfaſt to-morrow morning in the 
little Belvidere at the high end of the meadow, and 


I vill ſhew you Theliſmar's ſecret. 


This 


» 
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This propoſition was joyfully accepted 1 the 
young family, and the next mornin ng every body 
was aſſembled at the place appointed before eight 
o'clock. Here the children found a large ma- 
chine, which greatly excited their curioſity: they 


aſked its name, and were told it was a Teleſcope. 


Sit down on that chair Caroline, ſaid Madame, 
de Clemire, and look into this end of the inſtru- 


ment through that glaſs. 
Dear ! dear! what do I ſee! cried Caroline, ; 


a large houſe not two ſteps off ! 


And yet it is a league diſtant, ſaid Madame => 
Clemire ; it is the chateau of M. de Luſanne. * 

Well, that ſeems incredible! I can perfectly 
diſtinguiſh all the people who paſs and repaſs in- 
the Court-yard. There ! now I ſee a ſervant ©. 
feeding the fowls—and now a cow leading to 
graſs —and now a poor woman begging—and 


noa 


Nay, nay, interrupted pulcheria, impatiently, 
you mult let me ſee a little too my dear ſiſter. 1 
Scarce had Pulcheria taken her ſeat, before a 


joyous exclamation burſt forth. Oh, mamma, 
ſaid ſhe, I ſee Sidonia; I am fure it is her, ſhe 


ſpeaks to the ſervants—l will warrant ſhe has 
the charge of the Court-yard, for ſhe feems to 
give orders. Oh! that is charming at her age; 
| wiſh I was as big, that I might do the ſame 1— 
There! now fhe ſtoops—now ſhe riſes - now 
ſhe ſtoops again. — Oh! ſhe is ſurely collect- 
ing the eggs ay, it is ſo, for ſomebody 
gives her a baſket—--and now ſhe turns towards 
Pray Czfar, con- 
tinued Pulcheria, permit me to look another mo- 
ment——Sidonia goes to the old woman 


1 to her — makes her come into the Cit 
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ard, and fit down on a bench—Sidonia leaves 
her baſket with her, and runs a 
* Every one in their turn ſiſter, ſaid Cæſar. 
- Nay, one moment brother Sidonia comes 
back, but very gently——ſhe holds a large bowl 4 
in her hands —— I fancy it is milk——there ſhe 
gives it the old woman—Oh |! how I love that 9 
good Sidonia E237 | 
So ſaying, | Pulcheria roſe, and Cæſar took her 
place. Sidonia had left the Court-yard, and no- 
thing intereſting was going forward; but he com- 


" prehended which way Theliſmar might diſtinctly g 
fee Alphonſo from his Terrace, notwithſtanding 
the diſtance by which they were ſeparated. W 


They ſpoke of nothing all day, but the Teleſ- 
cope and Sidonia. Pulcheria admired the ſingular 
manner in which ſhe had diſcovered. the bene vo- 0 
lent character of that young lady. She did not p 
- ſuppoſe, continued Pulcheria, that we could ſee 
all that was paſſing in the Court-yard. 
Chance, added Madame de Clemire, and an 
infinity of unforeſeen circumſtances, every day 


diſcover actions much more ſecretly performed. 5 
The beſt way, therefore, is to act as if all the 
world looked on; for not only does the Almighty w 


ſee and judge every incident of our lives, but ac- 
cident, curioſity, the indiſcretion of ſervants, and 
the treachery. of falſe friends, unceaſingly expoſe 
to open day our moſt hidden ſecrets. y 
After dinner, Madame de Clemire aſked her | 
| ſon what he thought of the firſt volume of La Vie ſe 
du Dauphin Pere de Louis XV. (a), which ſhe had ti 
lent him ? 
I am delighted with the work, replied Ceſar; v 
| 1 and the n more ſo, becauſe there is an account of by 


"In 


(a) By the Abbe Froyarts 


the 


a 2 1 | 
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the infancy of that Prince: whereas other hiſto- 
torians ſpeak of men only, not of children. 


But as you have read very few hiſt6rians, this, 


judgment can only be founded on ſuppoſition. 

I ſuppoſe a child muſt be a prodigy to merit the 
attention of hiſtory ; and as there are few prodi- 
gies, I imagine hiſtory does not often mention 


children. 
What do you underſtand by a prodigy ? ? 


The Duke of Burgundy, for inſtance, in his 


infancy : he loved poetry, mathematics, and wrote 
fables and diſſertations  F 


There is nothing miraculous in all that ; he $. 


was a remarkable, but not a marvellous child. 

If he was not a miracle, what am? 

You are nothing uncommon, but that is your | 
own fault; you only want a little more induſtry, 
patience, and emulation. 24 

I could never write dünnes, mamma. 


Why not? | — 


am afraid they would be very bad ones. 
Lou were ſatisfied with the head you drew 
yeſterday ? 

Yes, mamma, becauſe every body ſaid it was 
well done. 155 ä 

Do you think it equals the original ? ? 

Oh no, mamma. 

Yet at your age it is a maſter- piece; ſo wicht 
your diſſertations be. 

Vou have given me a great deſire to write diſ- 
ſertations, mamma; it is a great pity I have no 
time. 

When you {take a walk, or when you are _ 
work in your garden, do you think of nothing 
but trees and flowers ? N 
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Oh, I think of*a thouſand things. 
WelFthen, during this time, let your mind be 


| occupied oh ſome intereſting ſubject; think with 


ardour, and fix your you in a train. It is thus 
people compoſe. | 

Wil _ give me a ſubje&t every morning 
mamma ? 

Yes, on condition that every evening, before 
ſupper, you render me an account of your medi- 
tations. 

You will be kind enough to give me ſometimes 
the ſubject of a fable, mamma, and ſometimes 
of a diſſertation? I will arrange them in my mind, 


and by that means rid of that tireſome 


* 


vacancy of thought which T often feel when alone. 


And which is certainly the moſt inſupportable 


kind of wearineſs. When our thoughts are vague | 
and unconnected, our ideas become as troubleſome 
to ourſelves as they would be to others, were we 
to vent theſe vague thoughts in converſation: 
while on the contrary, we amuſe ourſelves when 
the imagination is not idle; but inſtead of com- 
mon and frivolous things, is employed on intereſt- 
mg ſubje&s.——But to return to the book I lent 
you, what particular remarks have you made on 
this firſt volume? 

The thing which gave me the moſt plea ſure is 
4 Fable, written by the Duke of Burgundy him- 
ſelf, while yet a boy: it is entitled the Traveller 
and his Dogs. + 

What is the ſubject of it? 

Licas is the Traveller: he has three dogs for his 
eompanions, and four ſoaves for his proviſions. 
He comes to a very gloomy foreſt, where he is 


. aſſaulted by a wild beaſt: the Dogs combat and 


— the oils beaſt, Hereupon Licas * 
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loaf to Vorax, the name of one of his Dogs, and 


Vorax diſappears ; Cerberus receives another loaf, , 


and flies likewiſe; Gargos, the remaining Dog, 


comes in his turn, hoping to receive the like re- 


ward; but Licas, become prudent, and finding 
that each loaf had coft him a Dog, gave Gargos 
only a little bit, and Gargos remained to eat the 
elt that is all, mamma. 
And pray what is the Moral of this Fable ? ? 
The Meral, mamma, is- hold, I have the 
book in my pocket 3 I will read you the Moral, 


as it is placed at the end of the Fable. 


„Princes, ye who have found guides capable 


of direQing your ſteps, and defending your per- 


* ſons, through the foreſt of this world, be care- 
ful not to make them independent, till you have 
* no longer any occaſion for their ſervices.” 


I am well perfuaded, faid Madame de Clemire, 


you do. not underſtand the tendency of this rea- 
ſoning, I will make it clearer. This is its ſigni- 
fication : : 

& Princes, ye who have found able Miniſters, 
« victorious Generals, and faithful Friends, be- 
« ware of giving them their due; beware of re- 
« warding them according to their merits and 
* zeal in your ſervice, leſt, after they have ob- 


* tained what is their right they ſhould abandon 


« you. Beye unjuſt Princes, be ye ungrateful, 
te that you may make men love you.” 

Can this be the ſenſe of the Fable? 

Ves; literally. Think a little, and you will 


; find it is. 
I do; how could it eſcape me at IE How 
could 1 poſſibly like this Fable? 


In a work every way worthy and well written, 


Ju have ſeleQed the only reprehenſible paſſage. 
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When you read with leſs rapidity and more at- 


| tention, you will not be liable to commit ſuch 


groſs miſtakes. 
In the evening the Baroneſs ſaid, you were 
complaining this morning, Czfar, of the little 


attention Hiſtorians paid to childhood, and I mean 


to ſhew you how unjuſt was your accuſation, 
This evening we will relate traits of Hiſtory, and 
all our Heroes ſhall be children. 

That will be delightful ! 

You ſhall be convinced, that extraordinary LTP 


dren are not ſo uncommon as you ſuppoſe. Y our 


mamma M. Fremont and I, will relate, by turns, 
ſuch Anecdotes as our memory can ſupply, which 
will certainly be enough to furniſh converſation 


for a long evening. I will begin. - 


Chan-chi, Emperor of China, had three ſons, 
The two eldeſt diſcovered no marks of extraor- 
dinary abilities ; but Kang-hi, the youngeſt, was 
the darling of his father and his governors, He 
was *gentle, ſincere, induſtrious, lively, and full 
of ſenſibility. He had a command over his paſ- 
ſions, his promiſes might be depended on, and 
his word was inviolable. Whenever he made 2 
rational and uſeful reſolution, nothing could divert 


his perſeverance. Ardently deſirous of inſtruction, 


of being diſtinguiſhed, of meriting the affẽction 


of his father, and obtaining univerſal approbation, 


he made every perſon who had any charge or in- 
tereſt in .his education happy ; his praiſes were 
repeated at every leſſon; he was beloved, and 
every one was pleaſed to contribute to his ſatis- 
faction or amuſement: all the indulgence to 


which ſo many virtues and good conduct have. an 


nebel claim, was his; and if, by chauce, he 


fell 


f . 
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fell into an error, every body was ſorry to ſee his 
affliction, but nobody ſcolded. | 

The Emperor, however, fell ſick : his eldeſt 
ſon was then twelve years old, and Kang-ht not 
yet nine. The Emperor finding his diſeaſe mor- 
tal, ſent for his ſons; and after informing them of 
his approaching end, aſked whieh of them thought 
himſelf capable of ſupporting the n of: - 
Crown newly acquired (a). 

The eldeſt excuſed hiniſelf on account of his 
youth, and begged the Emperor would diſpoſe of 
the ſucceſſion as he pleaſed. Kang-hi then kneeled 
by his father's bed-ſide, bathed the dying Empe- 
- ror's hand with his tears, and after a moment's 

ſilence, ſaid, As for me, my father, I hope, I 

think, I am capable of imitating your virtues; I 
love glory more than eaſe and pleaſure; and 
ſhould heaven ſnatch you from your children, and 
your choice ſhould fall upon me, I would make 
my people happy by taking you for my model. 

This anſwer made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
Chan-chi, that he immediately named the young 
Prince his ſucceſſor, under a Regency of four 
- Grandees (b), Kang-hi juſtified the affection and 
choice of his father, by his future thirſt of know- 
ledge, and the extent of his capacity; he baniſhed 
from his Court, the flatterer and the factious; 
rewarded merit, genius, and virtue; was juſt, 
good, and peaceable, and became the benefactor 
and idol of his people (c) (73). 


(4) Chan- chi was che ſon of Tſun-te, the founder of the 
new Tartarian-Chineſe-Dynaſty, which took place in the Em- 
peror of Cathay, about the middle of the laſt Century. 


(5) Kang-hi mounted the Throne in 1661. 
Y See Abrege de 'Hiſtoire des Voyages, Tom, VII. Page 
158. 
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The Baroneſs having ended, I cannot, my 
children, ſaid Madam Clémire, cite you any 
thing more ſingular than the Anecdote your grand- 
mamma has juſt related; for it is difficult to find 
any thing more extraordinary, than a child, not 
nine years old, who knew the means to obtain 
the Throne c: the vaſteſt Empire in the univerſe, 
by his ſentiments, conduQ, and ſuperior qualities; 
but I am going to ſpeak of a young Prince, of the 
ſame age, who becaine afterwards one of the 
greateſt Monarchs of his time. 

Duke Uladiſlaus, who reigned in Poland (d), 
had a ſon named Boleſlaus (e), whoſe activity, 
love or learning, gentleneſs, patience, and good- 
neſs of heart, were unequalled. Bohemia had 
lately declared war againſt Poland. One day, as 
Uladiflaus, in preſence of his fon, was giving 
orders to the General of his Army, young Bo- 
leſlaus, who had liftened with the moſt profound 
attention to their converſation, caft himſelf at his 
father's feet, and earneſtly beſought permiſſion to 
make the campaign, under the care of the Ge- 
neral : his entreaties were ſo ſtrong, ſo energetic, 
and accompanied with obſervations ſo juſt and fo 
fingular at his age, that the Duke, equally affect- 
1 ed and aſtoniſhed, could not refuſe his requeſt, 

but confided him, as he defired, to the care of the | 

General. | 

The arrival of the young Prince at the army, 
_ occaſioned univerſal admiration; he was attentive 

to every thing that paſſed, yet diſcovered an un- 
dierſtanding ſo extraordinary, that nothing could 

be called new to him, but might rather be ſaid to 

recollect than learn all that he beheld. Liberal to 


(.) In 1094. . 
(e) He was afterwards Boleſlaus III. 
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the ſoldiers, and affable to the officers, he gained 
all men's hearts; his magnificence was only ſeen 
in his gifts, known by his generoſity; his food 
was frugal, his bed the cold ground, and he chear- 
fully ſubmittd to every intemperance- of the ſea- 
fons. Ever moft forward at what was moſt 
painful, and always diſcovering a fortitude which 


' ſeemed as natural as it was aſtoniſhing, he rather 


appeared formed to command Fortune's favours, 
than live in hopes of them. 

Every thin NE in fact predicted, that his virtues 
and exploits ſhould one day make him a perfect 
model for Princes. The Polanders, having ſuch 
an example before their eyes, redoubled their 
ardour; the Bohemians were every where defeat- 
ed, and Uladiſtaus enjoyed the ine xpreſſible happi- 
neſs of owing to a ſon, only nine years old, a 
great part of the ſucceſs of the campaign. 

The remainder of the life of Boleflaus was 
anſwerable to the beginning ; he became a heroz 
yet, though a warrior and a conqueror, he was 
feeling and humane, and employed his conquelts. 
for the good of his people; he knew how to me- 
rit their love by making them happy. 

This Prince poſſeſſed too many virtues, not to 


be diſtinguiſhed b, his filial piety: all Hiſtorians 


dwell with pleaſure on the intereſting details of 


his parental affection; the death of his father 
more fully demonſtrated the goodneſs of his heart, 


and rendered him more dear to his people. Bo- 
leflaus wore mourning five years for a father 
whom, he regretted all his life, and would have 
an image that could never be eraſed from his 


heart, equally ever preſent to his eyes; he wore 


a medal round his neck, on which was engraved 
the Portrait of Uladiſlaus ; he looked at it con- 
I 4 tinually, 
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tinually, in order, as he ſaid, to remind him of 


the virtues of a father ſo worthy to be regretted; 
and ſtill the oſtener to retrace his beloved memory, 


he called a ſon, whom he moſt paſſionately loved, 


by the name of Uladiſlaus (a). 


It is now your turn, M. Fremont, added Ma- 


dame de Clèmire. e 

I cannot at this inſtant, replied the Abbe, re- 
late ſuch remarkable Anecdotes, for I do not re- 
collect any, except two facts abſolutely void of 
ornament, 3 | : 7 

Maſter Cæſar is now ten years old, and when 
his Drawing-maſter told him, that, had he for 
theſe two years paſt been more induſtrious, he 


would now have been able to draw likeneſſes, he 


thought he had done much in being capable of 
copying well. It will not, therefore, bewſeleſs to 
inform bim, that Peter Mignard (5) was deftined 
by his parents to the n k. of Phyſic ; that, 
while at his ſtudies, during the hours of. recrea- 
tion, he amuſed himſelf with learning to draw ; he 
had no maſter, but he had good taſte and induſtry ; 
and thus, at eleven years of age, had learnt to 
draw Portraits, equally ſtriking for being perfect 
likenefſes, and correct deſigns; his parents then 


put him to a Painter, he dedicated himſelf to the 


(a) See Hiſtoire General de Pologne, by M. le Chevalien 
de Solignac, Tom. I. Page 313, and II. Page 9. c 


(5) Born at Troye, in Champagne, in 1610; died at Paris 
in 1695, rich, and loaded with honours, There is a mart le 
monument in the church des Facebins, Rue St. Honoré, erect- 
ed to his memory by his daughter, La Comteſſe de Feuquieres, 
who is ſeen kneeling to her father's Buſt, done by Des jardins. 
The monument is by Le Moine, the ſon. See Extraits des 


_ differens Ouvrages ſur la Vie des Peintres, by M. P. D. L. F. 


Tom. II. 
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art, and became one of the beſt Painters of the 
French-Schools. 

Another Painter, named John-Baptiſte- Vanloo, 
began to paint agreeably at eight years of age (a). 
I do not require all this of Maſter Cæſar; 1 wiſh 
to ſee him emulative; I wiſh him to acquire the 
noble ambition of not remaining confounded in 
the numerous claſs of common boys. 

The Abbe's citations were not very ſucceſsful - 
with the children; Czſar, perſonally attacked, 
durſt not ſpeak his opinion; but Pulcheria, with 
more candour than politeneſs, bluntly declared, ſhe 
did not find them ſo amuſing as the Anecdotes of 

"Kang-hi and RBoleſlaus. 
I perceive Mademoiſelle, replied the Abbe, you 
are not fond of plain direct Leſſons; in which 
reſpect you are like thoſe Fyrants who cannot en- 
dure to hear the truth, except when diſguiſed 
under ſome ingenious Apologue. 

No indeed, MI. Fremont, interrupted Pul- 
cheria, I am not in this reſpect like Tyrants, for 
I ſure you, I always like the plain truth—— but 
feel | have been wrong; pray pardon, me, and 
do not entertain a bad opinion of me, M. Fre- 
Mont. 4 

My opinion, Mademoiſelle, 10 i thing of fo 

little importance 

> But to prove you are not vexed with me, pray 

| be ſo good as to give me a plain direct Leſſon. 

When truth is aſked with ſo good a grace, it 
ought not to be denied: give me leave to obſerve 

to yon then, mademoiſelle, that for theſe three 

weeks paſt, ever ſince the exceſſive heat has 

obliged us to leave your brother's chamber and 


(a) Many fimilar examples will be found among * Notes. 
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take our leſſons in the hall, where you fit at work 
with your Governante, I have more than once 
thought you might profit better by the things 
which you hear repeated by and to your brother. 
The following is a remark which I ſhould never 
have dared openly to make, had I not received 
your poſitive requeſt ſo to do. 

Mademoiſelle Le Febvre, who lived with the 
learned Madame Dacier, only learnt, during her 
infancy, to read, write, and work; ſuch was her 
education till the age of eleven. Her father M. 
le Febvre, had a ſon, on whoſe education he be- 
ſtowed the greateſt pains ; his ſiſter uſed to be 
preſent at her work, while he received his leſſons. 
One day, when the young Scholar could not 
reply to the queſtions put to him, his ſiſter ſuggeſt- 
ed in a whiſper every anſwer neceſſary to make; 
the father if 


ſtened with ſurprize and joy, and 
from that moment undertook with ardour the edu- 
cation of a child fo worthy his attention (a). 

You will allow, mademoiſelle, continued the 
Abbe, that had this young lady inſtead of liſten- 
ing to her brother's leſſons, amuſed herſelf by 
making mouths at him and playing him tricks, ſhe 
would never certainly have ſo agreeably ſurprized 
her father. | | | 

| I do not remember, ſaid Pulcheria, bluſhing 
to have played my brother many tricks. 

I, replied the Abbe, very well remember, that 
laſt Monday you lily ſtitched his coat to the chair; 
that Tueſday you twice pricked him with your 
needle, to awaken his attention, as you ſaid; and 
| that yeſterday you made him commit a thouſand 
blunders, by your various grimaces, and by 

44 | making 

(a) Hiſtoire litteraire des Femmes Frangoiſes, by @ Society 

of Men of Letters, Tom, II. ; | 
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making what you call a rabbif's mouth; at which 
your fiſter laughed fo much, ſhe was obliged to 
leave the room. N 

Pulcheria now, with tears in ber eyes, ads a 
confuſed and ſuppliant air, looked at her mamma. 
Fear nothing, Puleheria, ſaid Madam de Cle- 
mire, I ſhall not puniſh you; becauſe I ſhould not 
have known this, had not you deſired a plain direct 
leſſon; and you ought not ſurely to be ſeolded, for 
defiring people to tell you the truth without diſ- 
guiſe: I ſhall only obſerve to you, that there is 
nothing amiable in ſuch pranks ; that our reaſon 
for laughing at them is, becauſe they are exceſively 
ridiculous: that a character of this kind is very 
unbecoming in a female, becauſe it deſtroys all 
that gentleneſs and modeſty, which are the chief 
- ornaments of her ſex ; and that laſtly, a child like 
this may-make a ſtranger laugh for a moment, but 
muſt neceſſarily become infupportable to un 
friends and ſervants. 5 | 
_ I have another little complaint againſt you; 
which is, you have promiſed me your friendſhip, 
your confidence, and that you would every day 
make a fincere avowal of your errors: yet you 
have never mentioned a word of the diſturbance 
you gave your brother during his leſſons. 

Indeed, my dear mamma, replied Pulcheria, it 
was notthe want of confidence that made me not tell 
you, but hecauſe I did not till now feel how 
wrong fuch things are; and to ſhew you I would 
not hide any thing from you, mamma, I cunfeſs, 
that M. Fremont has not told you all. He has 
forgot that about eight days ago, I pretended to 
fneeze about now and then, all the while my 
brother was at his leſſon, and drop a low n 


every time. | PE 
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And I, ſaid Caroline, with a ſorrowful coun- 
tenance, ſneezed and curtſeyed a little too, 
mamma. ok 
And I made at leaſt a dozen bows, ſaid the 
Abbe, for I very ſincerely ſuppoſed theſe young 
ladies had caught colds in their heads ; for which 
reaſon, as I was compleatly their dupe, I did not 
mention this ingenious prank. ; 
Pray mamma pardon me, ſaid Pulcheria. 
Willingly, replied Madame de Clemire, kiſſing 
her; but ſince you now-ſee the conſequences and 
the abſurdity of ſuch little malicious tricks, you 
will be henceforth inexcuſable, ſhould you be 
guilty of them again. EY 
And now, ſaid the Baroneſs, let us return to 
our Anecdotes of Infancy; it is your turn to 
ſpeak my daughter. LOVE 
And l ſhall relate an anecdote of a child of five 
years old; yon muſt not, therefore, expect that I 
Mould be minute or long; this child, however, 
was Guſtavus Adolphus, afterwards one of the 
greateſt Kings that ever reigned in Sweden. 
He was one day walking in a meadow with his 
.nurſery-maid, near Nicoping; the child got away 
and ran among the brambles; and the woman in 
order to frighten him back, told him there were 
a great many Serpents in that place that would 
ſting him. Ay ! ſaid Guſtavus, give me a ſtick, 
and I will kill them. In vain did they endea- 
vour to divert him from that reſolution ; like 
Hercules with his Club, felling the Monſters of 
the Nemean Foreft, the little Prince, armed with 
a ſwitch, entered the copſe to exterminate every 
Serpent he could find; but his reſearches were 
| x fruitleſs, 
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fruitleſs, no Monſter appeared, and his labours 
were that day ended by a long fatiguing walk (a). 

This is a charming Anecdote, ſaid the Baro- 
neſs, and proves that courage 1s a quality of the 
ſoul ; not a conviction of ſuperior ſtrength, - or 
the conſequence of reflection. We expectino- 
thing from children, of thoſe properties which are 
commonly the fruits of experience. Thus for 
example, we think it natural enough that they 
ſhould ſometimes be inconſiſtent, wild, or idle; 
but we expect they ſhould occaſionally give indi- 
cations of all the virtues that originate in the 
heart, are natural to it, born with it, and only 
require cultivation. A child, therefore, who ſhould 
give proofs of cowardice, cruelty, or ingratitude, 
might be thought a Monſter, if its vices were 

not the conſequences of a bad education. 

But ther, grandmamma, there are many chil- 
dren born Monſters; for there are many ungrate- 
ful and cruel people. 0 

That is to ſay, there are many depraved people. 
Nature rarely produces Monſters, education makes 
many. 

I it then the fault of their parents, when peo- 
ple are- wicked, mamma ? 

Yes, generally ſpeaking. A child, however, 
not born with a bad heart, may become depraved, 
and yet receive an excellent education. 

Which way, mamma ? 

If he is not gentle, if he is not ſincere, the 
moſt enlightened ahd vigilant parents cannot pre- 
ſerve him from a crowd of errors to which he will 
inſenſihly become habituated. Do you remember 

om Brunet, the Valet of your father ? 

Yes, mamma, he died two years ago. 


« 


() Hiſtoire de Guſtave Adolphe, Tem. I. P. % 
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The wound in his leg was not mortal; it was 
dreſſed by the beft Surgeon in Paris; he had a 
nurſe who never left him night or day; and when 
it was perceived he pulled the dreſſings off from 
his leg, I gave him an additional nurſe, and even 
had his hands tied during the night: but all theſe 

cautions were fruitleſs; he rubbed his | 
againft each other, and tore away with his foot 
what ſhould have cured the wound. At laſt a mor- 
tification came on, and neither the ſkill of the 
Surgeon, the vigilance of his nurſes, nor even 
the goodneſs of his conſtitution could fave his 
life —— This poor creature is a perfect image of 
an untractable and difobedient child. What can 
the pains of a parent do, with one who does not 
underftare their value; who does not feel that 
nothing is forbidden him which would not render 
him vicious, conſequently hateful and unhappy ; 
nor any thing required of him, that would not 
contribute to his felicity ? | 1 

But ſurely, mamma, a child muſt be an idiot, not 
to underftand, that whenever we are difobedient, 
it is only through wildneſs, forgetfulneſs, or want 
of thought; and as ſoon as we know it, we are 
very angry with ourſelves. | 

That 1s not fufficient; you ſhould own your 
faults, and tell me of them, like as you would con- 
ſult a Phyſician, when you have been guilty of ſome 
imprudence that may endanger your health. I 
am well convinced, that an antipathy to phyfic, of- 
ten makes people neglect to take advice ; but this 
is preciſely the imbecility, the idiotifm, of which 
Czfar has juſt ſpoken. Stupidity alone would 
rather be ill than be cured: eſpecially when the 
cure would be as gentle as ſalutary. | 


Are 
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Are you not certain, my children, that when 
you confeſs a fault of which I was ignorant, 

our candour muſt naturally excite my indulgence, 
and at the ſame time redouble my affection; for 
which reaſon you know, if it be not a very ſerious 
crime, you are always forgiven as a reward for 
having confeffed it ; and if it be, the penance you 
undergo is much more gentle than it would have 
been, had I myſelf made the diſcovery; it is 
therefore every way your intereſt to be entirely 
open and fincere. 

Befides, you ſhould recollect, that though you 
may hide your faults for a while, it is impoſſible 
you ſhould do ſo always; for as we yeſterday faid 
of the teleſcope, time diſcovers all things: and 
will it not be much more advantageous to yon, 
that I ſhould learn thoſe things from your friend- 
ſhip, which accident and my own vigilance muſt 
at 2 bring to light. Again, when I am told 
your errors, it immediately gives me an oppor- 
tunity of inſtructing you, of enlightening and en- 
larging your minds, and of ſhewing you the con- 
ſequences of your errors ; and as you are natural- 
ly good, you then become more fearful of falling 
into them again: whereas if I do not hear of 
them till they have been ſome time committed, I 
find habits already formed and rooted in you, 
Which can only be erafed by penance and Pa 
ment. 

Thus, for example, I have always recommend- 
ed ardour and economy; and yet Caroline and 
Pulcheria, during the long illneſs of your Gover- 
nante, you had got a habit never putting any 
thing in its place; and your handkerchief, gloves, 
and garters were continually loſt, I came to the 


knowledge of it at laſt, but too late, for this 
habit 
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habit was become a defett very difficult to eradi- 
cate : had you told me at the beginning of your 
careleſſneſs, the hiſtory of Eglatine alone would 
have been ſufficient to render you active and 
;provicent. . ... | IM 

The truth of theſe refleQions was unanimouſly 
allowed, and the three children promiſed never in 
future to be guilty of the leaſt fault, without 
immediately and fincerely confeſſing it to their 


mamma. 


I muſt inform you, madam, ſaid the Abbe, if 
you have any other anecdote to relate, it is time 
you ſhould begin, for it is almoſt half paſt nine 
o'clock. GEE 
| What I have to ſay, replied the Baroneſs, 

will not take us long. I have juſt recollected, 

that the battle of Leucoſo was remarkable, by a 
circumſtance perhaps unique in its kind ; there 
were three Kings at it, all in perſon, commanding 
their armies, the eldeſt of whom was twelve, the 
ſecond ten, and the youngeſt only nine years of 
age (a). C 

I will alſo cite you, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
a trait taken from the Hiſtory of France. The 
unfortunate Charles VI. whom a cruel diſeaſe 
had deprived of reaſon, would, had it not been 
ſor that misfortune, have proved a good King. 
- His father, Charles V. took a particular pleaſure 
in forming his heart, and diſcovering his youth- 
ful ſenſations. 1 
One day having deſired him to come into his 
cabinet, he gave him permiſſion to take whatever 
jewel he pleaſed out of his treaſury. The young 
Prince neglecting every thing rich and precious, 


5 (2) Clotbaire, Theodebert, and Theoderic : the two latter 
were brothers, Enitvice de Charlemagne, by M. Gaillard. 
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ſtopt like Achilles at a ſword that was han ing 
in the corner of a room. Another time the 
preſented him a golden crown with one — 
and a helmet with the other. The Prince choſe 
the helmet, and ſaid to his father, may you np 
ſerve your crown for ever. Theſe trifling inci- 
dents were indications of a good heart, and gave 

t pleaſure to this wiſe Monarch, who was a 
tender father, and a virtuous politician (a). 

Hitherto, ſaid the Abbe, we have ſpoken. only 
of remarkable children. I will now mention ſome 
which may be called miraculous. Chriſiliel le Be- 
reclh of Exter, died in his tenth year in 1 9 he 
was the ſon of a Phyſician, and his — umous 
works were publiſhed in the German language, 
among which are found paſſages remarkable og 
their piety, ſimplicity and good ſenſe. 
| - Jacqes Marini, a Venetian, ſeven years old, 

ſuſtained a "Theſes in public in the year 1647, on 
Theology, Juriſprudence, Phyſic, and ſeveral 
other Sciences. 

The ſon of M. Baratier, named John Philip, 
ſpoke Latin perfectly at four years old; under- 
moe Greek at five, then learnt 7 Mc and at 
ſix knew four languages, Hiſtory and G rraph 
We may place Baron de Helmfeld = Sele, 
who died in 1764 in the fame rank. At ſeven- 
teen he was received a Member of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London, and at twenty ſpoke ten eos 
was an excellent Mathematician, and a great Law- 

er. 
: Chriſtian Henry Heinneikein was born at Lu- 
beck, and began to ſpeak at ten months old; had 


to). Hiſtoire de la querelle de Phillippe de Valois & d'Edou- _ 
ard III. by M. Gaillard, Tom. II. Charles VI. was only 
twelve years old when he came to the throne. 


2 | 1 a ſuper- 
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à ſuperficial, though general knowledge of Geo- 
graphy, and ancient and modern hiſtory, when he 
was two years of age; and in bis fifth year ſpoke 
three languges fluently. 

And laftly, Adrian Baillet, to whom we are 
indebted for a very intereſting treatiſe on celebrated 
children, a multitude of whoſe names he hath 
cited, might juſtly have placed himſelf among theſe 

young Sages. He was born in 1649 at the vil- 
LES 2 of Neuville, near Beauvais; his father was 


a Peaſant, ande young Baillet learnt to read and 


write in a convent of Cordeliers, where he regular- 
ly went to be taught his leflons; and though his 
father did not require him ſo to do, walked every 
day ſeveral leagues to gain inſtruCtion., © | Shortly 


after an intelligent and benevolent Ecclefiaſtic 


took this child under his protection, and inſtructed 
one ſo worthy to learn. Baillet became a learned 
man, and died in 1705. He is not the only one 
who has collected anecdotes of children celebrated 
for their literary acquirements; many others a- 
mong the learned, have occupied themſelves on 
9 ſame ſubject (a). 


(a) Among others, Goezius, Kleffcker, Wolf, Seelen, &c. 
See Dictionnaire des Merveilles de la Nature, under the head 
Enfans Precoces. We may likewiſe place Edward VI. of Eng- 
land in the rank of celebrated children: he mounted the throne 
xt nine years of age, and at that time knew the Latin, Greek, 
French, and Italian. Mary Queen of Scotland alſo, when ſhe 
was thirteen, publicly recited at the Lonvre, in preſence of 
Henry II. Catherine de Medicis, and the whole Court, a La- 
tin diſcourſe of her own compoſition, in which ſhe ſuſtained, 
in contradiction to the prejudice of thoſe times, ſays M. Gail- 
lard, that women ought to be learned. She alſo wrote poetry 

in French, excellent for that age; and danced, ſung, and 
22 on ſeveral inſtruments. 


The hiſtory of the famous Pic de la Mirandole i is geverilly 
known; and all the world has heard, that Paſcal was 2 fe- 
mous Mathematician at twelve years old. I 

| 
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It is certainly through complaifance to your 
auditors, M. Fremont, ſaid Madame de Clemire, 
that you have been pleaſed to call the children, of 
whom you have ſpoken miraculous. . It is true, 
that theſe children are | uperior to ours; however, 
I only ſee one ſingle prodigy among them, and 


that is he who could talk at ten months old; the 


others appear to me only children of extreme in- 
duſtry. 

It is true, replied the Abbé, that their chief 
merit was that of inceſſant application, added to 
great docility. I have attentively read the various 
circumſtances of many of their lives, and I find 
that they all had an unbounded reſpe&, and an 
unalterable affection towards their Teachers, con- 
ſequently a ſweetneſs of temper, and an entire 
obedience, 

But, ſaid Cæſar, their prodigious memories— 

Were the effects neither of wit or genius, but 
of qualities I am going to deſcribe. A child ak 
ways remembers thoſe things which he liſtens to 
with attention; a proof of which is, there never 
was an induſtrious child known whoſe memo 
was not remarkable. Make therefore a calcula- 
tion if you can, how much time is loſt by im 
patience, ill-humour, pettiſhneſs, and ill-timed 
arguing to a mutinous and diſobedient child. If 
he be made to begin again, inſtead of doubling 
his attention, and liſtening with ſubmiſſion, he is 
employed in making idle and vexatious excuſes ; 
he is bid to be ſilent, perhaps, and if he obeys, he 
pouts and murmurs inwardly, is abſent, and hears 
nothing that is ſaid to him, becauſe he i is in his 
airs : thus is there a leſſon entirely loſt. 

But I hope, M. Fremont, you have not found 
me a mutinous and diſobedient boy? 
é No, 
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No, certainly, for you ſee JI am ſtill your In- 
3 Generally ſpeaking, you are good tem- 
pered, ſubmiſſive, and induſtrious; but you do not 
poſſeſs theſe qualities to an eminent degree; that 
is to ſay, you might be much ſuperior to what 
you are. 

I aſſure you, M. Fremont, I never felt ſo 
ftrong a degree of emulation as at preſent, from 
having heard how many celebrated children have 
been found in all ages; and ſince nothing more is 


neceſſary to become one than docility, application, 


and a good heart, I am determined to be in- 


duſtrious, and am convinced you will hereafter 


be ſatisfied with the progreſs I ſhall make. 
Caroline and Pulcheria made the like, promiſes 
to their mamma, and they went to bed exceeding- 
ly well ſatisfied with an evening productive of 
uch good reſolutions. 
The arrival of company, who came to paſs 
ſome days at Champcery, interrupted, for a while 


their evening recreations; but the very day they 


went the Baroneſs related the ſollowing ſtory: 


THE 
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3 


OR, THE 
BENEFIT REPAID. 


SNELLGRAVE was the Captain of an Eng- 
liſh veſſel in the African Slave Trade, commend- 
able for his humanity. Cuſtom alone can au- 
thorize this cemmerce, offenſive to nature, and 
not to be carried on but at the utmoſt peril, ſince 
injuſtice and tyranny generally produce rebellion 
and deſpair. For this reaſon, the Europeans are 
obliged to put the unhappy Negroes they buy in 
chains during the night, and moſt part of the 
day; notwithſtanding which precaution, they 
often find means to unite, and conſpire the des 
ſtruction of their maſters. y 8 
Snellgrave bought many Negroes on the banks 
of the river Kallabar, among whom he obſerved 
a young woman, ſeemingly overwhelmed with 
grief; touched with her tears, he deſired his In- 
terpreter to queſtion her, and learnt ſhe wept for 
an only child ſhe had loſt the evening before, . | 
£ = | he 


r 
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She was taken on board the veſſel, and the very 
ſame day Snellgrave received an invitation to 
viſit the King of the diſtrict. Snellgrave accepted 
the invitation, but knowing the ferocity of that 
people, he ordered ten of his Sailors and the Gun- 
ner to accompany him, well armed. He was con- 
ducted to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, and found 
the King placed on an elevated ſeat under the 
ſhade of ſome trees. 

e aſſembly was numerous; a crowd of 
Negro Lords ſurrounded their King, and his 


2 med, compoſed of about; fifty men, armed with 


bows and arrows, the ſabre at their ſide, and the 
ye in their hand, ſtood at ſome diſtance ; the 
Engliſh, with the m ae on their ſhoulders, re- 
mained oppoſite his black Majeſty. | 

Snellgravepreſented to the King ſome European 
trifles. As he was ending his harangue, he heard 
groans at ſome little diſtance that made him ſhud- 
der, and turning round, perceived a little Negro 
tied by the leg to a ſtake fuck in the ground. 
Two other Negroes, of a hideous aſpect, that 
ſtood by the ſide of a hole dug in the earth, armed 
with hatchets, and clothed in an uncouth manner, 
ſeemed to guard the child ; who looked at them 
weeping, with his little hands raifed in a ſuppli- 
cating poſture. 

The King obſerving the emotion which this | 
ſtrange ſpectacle evidently cauſed in Snellgrave, 
thought to encourage him, by affuring him, he had 
nothing to fear from the two Negroes whom he 

looked at with ſo much ſurprize. It is only, faid 
be, with great gravity, a child, whom we are 
fk ing to ſacrifice to the God er for the pro: 


Ye of the Kingdom. | 
This | 


— 
* * > a 
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This intelligence made Snellgrave tremble with 


Horror ; the Engliſh were only twelve men. in all; 
the court and guard of the African Prince were 
altogether above an hundred; but compaſſion 3 
humanity would not ſuffer Snellgrave, 'to conſider 
all he had to fear from the number and ferocity of 
the Barbarians ; let us ſave this wretched child, 
my lads, ſaid he, turning towards his crew ; come, 
foilow me. 
_ 00 ſaying, he ran to the little Negro 
Engliſh, all animated 
aſfily | followed. The 
yelled ara and fell tumultuouſly- upon the 
Engliſh ; Snellgrave drew his piſtol, and ſeein ng 
the King draw back, demanded to be heard, 

The King, with a ſingle word, calmed the fury 
of the Negroes, who ſtopt and remained motion- 
leſs, while Snellgrave, by means of his Interpreter, 
explained the motives of his conduct, and ended, 
by entreating the King to ſell him the victim. 
I be propoſition was accepted, and Snellgrave was 
determined not to diſpute about price. Happily, 
however, for him, the Negro King wanted neither 


, and the 
the ſame feelings, as 


gold nor ſilver, was ignorant of pearls and dia- 


monds, and, thinking he would be ſure to aſk 
enough, demanded à necklace of blue glaſs beads 
which was inſtantly given. 

Snellgrave then immediately flew to thei inno- 
cent little creature he had ſnatched from death, 


and drew his cutlaſs, to divide the cord by which 


its legs were tied. The frightened infant thought 
Snellgrave was going to kill him, and gave a 


ſhriek; but Snellgrave took him in his arms with 
tranſport, and preſſed him to his boſom. As ſoon - 


as the infant's fears were removed, he ſiniled and 
capeflec his deliverer ; whoy full of delicious ſen- 
N ſations, 
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tions, and penetrated with tenderneſs, took leave 
of the King, and returned to his ſhip. 
When he came on board, he ſaw the young 


Negroeſs whom he had bought | in the morning ; ſhe 


— 


was ill, and ſat weeping beſide the Surgeon, who, 
not able to perſuade her to eat, _— her to 
remain 1n the open air, for fear ſhe ſhould faint 


again. The moment Snellgrave and his People 
Paſſed by her, ſhe turned her head, and perceiving - 


the little Negro in the arms of a Sailor, ſhrieked, 
roſe, and ran to the child, who knew its mother, 


5 called to her, and held out its arms. 


She claſped her infant to her boſom every fa- 
reſolution ſhe had formed, her loſs of liberty, 


the dreadful ills ſhe had ſuffered, her projects of 
deſpair, all were forgotten—ſhe was a mother, 


and had found her loſt child. 


- She learnt, however, from the Laterpreter, every 


circymitance of Snellgrave's behaviour; then, ſtill 
holding her infant in her arms, ſhe ran and threw 


herſelf at her benefactor's feet Now it is,  faid 
He, that I am truly your Slave; this night was 


to#have delivered me from bondage; I held you a 
Tyrayt, but you have given me more than life, 
you have given me back my fon ; you are become 
my father ; henceforth be aſſured of my obedience; 
this Infant is a dear and certain pledge. 

W hile the woman ſpoke with all the warmth 
and energy of the moſt impaſſioned gratitude, the 


Interpreter explained her diſcourſe to Snellgrave, 


who could not receive a ſweeter reward for his 


humanity ; which, Vert, was rr ot 


other good effects. . 
He had more than three hundred Slaves on 


board, to whom the young Negroeſs related her 


adventure, jo TR__ they had heard, after ex- 
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preſſing their admiration by redoubled plaudits, 
they promiſe unbounded ſubmiſſion; and, in effect, 
Snellgrave, during the reſt of the voyage, found in 
them all the reſpect and obedience a ONT conld 
receive from his children (a). 

Such 1s the power of gratitude and virtye over 
the moſt ferocious Savages ; what then amongſt 
us, ſhould be the irreſiſtible force of this means, 
ſo ſweet and ſo ſure to ſubjugate all hearts? | 

This ſhort ſtory, my children, may likewiſe 
ſerve to confirm a truth, which cannot too often 
be repeated: and that is, that virtuous actions are 
always conducive to perſonal intereſt. 

Of what ſpecies, Cæſar, ſaid Madame de Cle- 
mire, is the action of Snellgrave, is it heroic? 

Heroic? l think not. But I will examine it 
according to the rules you gave. 

Well, let us ſee if you remember thoſe rules ; z 
repeat them. 

An heroic action muſt be uſeful, expoſing the 
doer to great danger; or it muſt be a ſacrifice of 
fame ws intereſt, and liable to incur contempt. 

Exactly ſo; let us return to Snellgrave, he was 
expoſed to great danger. 

Leſs great than may be thought; it is true the 
Engliſh, were but twelve, and the Negroes were 
an hundred, but. the moſt ferocious Savages are 
always the moſt cowardly. The Engliſh, too, all 
had muſkets; and there is no doubt, had the com- 
bat once began, the Barbarians would ſoon have 
taken to flight. f 
4 The danger, therefore, was not very great you 

ink. 


(a) Abrege de I'Hiſtoice Generale des Voyages, Totn. ug 
Page 39- | 
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It ſeems to me that Snellgrave would have been 


contemptible, had he ſuffered them to murder the 


child, having the power to hinder them ; con- 
ſequently, though it was a good, it was not an 
heroic action. 

Very well reaſoned ; but do you not bring his 
firſt generous emotions into the account, which, 
independent of all reflection, made him fly to 
ſuccour the child? They were ſo impetuous, that 
I am well perſuaded, they would have made Snell- 
grave brave the moſt dreadful dangers. In fact, 
however, the a& was not heroic, it was preſcribed 
by humanity, but the firſt emotions that inſpired 
1t were ſublime. 


Ihe ſtory you have told us, grand-mamma, 
ſaid Caroline, is charming, but it is too ſhort. 


Well, my children, replied the Baroneſs, I 
will tell you another then. Cxfar has proved the 
action of Snellgrave was not heroic, let us heat 
what he will think of the following. 

The virtuous Duke of Bourbon ſerved as an 
hoſtage to King John, and languiſhed eight years 
in captivity. . His abſence gave riſe to many diſ- 
orders; his Barons pillaged his domains, and 
Chauveau, his Procurer-General, was forced, 
by the duties of his office, to inform againſt them. 
The Duke, having regained his liberty, winked at 
paſt offences, and ſtudied only how to gain the 
hearts of his vaſſals; he inſtituted the Order of 
Efperance, (Hope) and in the midſt of this ſolemn 
ceremony, the ſevere Chauveau appeared, holding 


in his hand a file of informations. 


Chauveau kneeled, and preſented his papers. 
Your Highneſs, ſaid he, is ſurrounded by the 
guilty ; many here deſerve death, others confiſca- 


* 
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The offenders, who were moſt of them preſent, © 
trembled. 

Chauveau, ſaid the Prince, have you kept a 
regiſter alſo of their ſervices? 

So ſaying, he took the papers and threw them 


luis into the fire, without reading a ſyllable. Theſe 
bh, divine words, this generous action, brought tears 
to of joy and affection into all eyes; there was not a | 
at man there, guilty or innocent, who did not vow 1 
l to ſacrifice life and fortune in the ſervice of ſo³ 
- magnanimous a Prince (a). bs 
d Ah! cried Cæſar, that was certainly an heroic # 
d action. 
You ſee, my children# replied the Baroneſs, 

, what grandeur of ſoul bounty alone may diſplay; 

tif men knew how ſweet, how engaging, how 
[ uſeful it is to pardon, ſuch examples would not 
: be ſo rare. 
[ As the Baroneſs was ſpeaking, a noiſe was 


heard in the houſe; the children ran towards the 
door, and Madame de Clemire haſtily followed; 
uſt at that inſtant redoubled ſhouts began, and 
ſeveral voices cried aloud——Peace peace ! 
Peace is concluded! | 

Madame de Clemire flew down ſtairs, and met 
the Courier, who had juſt come from Paris, and 
_ confirmed the happy news of Peace! And hare 
we Peace once, more, cried Madame de Clemire ? 
bleſſed be Heaven and the King, to whom we 
owe it. 

She could ſay no more, the delicious tears of 

joy impeded ſpeech ; ſhe read the letter which the 
Courier had given her twenty times over, {till re- 
eating every moment, Ves, Peace is made, and 


(a) Hiſtoire de la Quetttti, c. by M. Gaillard, Tom. II. 
2 a glori- 
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a glorious Peace; you will ſee your father, my 
children, in leſs than two months at the lateſt. 
Dear mamma, ſaid Pulcheria, do not ſend us 
to bed; permit us to fit up and talk of our hap- 
| Pineſs. 55 3 
This requeſt was granted, and Madame de Clé- 
mire, having learnt from the Courier, that he, in 
paſſing through the village, had proclaimed aloud 
that Peace was made, was deſirous of knowing 
if the Peaſants had any of them riſen; ſhe 
ſent, therefore, into the village, but as the Meſ- 
ſenger was going, he found already a crowd aſſem- 
bled round the Caſtle gates; Madame de Clé- 
mire immediately appeared, they eagerly came 
round her, and ſhe read them the letter ſhe had 
. When ſhe had ended, Vive le Roi, (long live 
the King) was echoed from every mouth, and 
with all that effuſion of heart which belongs only 
to the French. Theſe tranſports, ſaid Madame 
de Clemire, are juſt tributes of gratitude ; but 
what nation ever more than our's deſerved a good 


e de Clemire then ſent for the Village 
Minſtrels. Wine was given to the Peaſants; 
Illuminations were haſtily made, as well as time 
would permit in the Court and Gardens; the Cook 
prepared a midnight banquet, and in the mean 
time they ſang, they danced, and played; and Cz- 
far and his ſiſters, for the firſt time in their lives, 
did not go to bed till day-break. | 

The neighbours of Madame de Clémire all 
came in turns, to felicitate her on an event fo 
generally intereſting, and ſo particularly fo to 
herſelf. It was neceſſary to return theſe * 

| | | | A 
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and ſhe began with Madame de Luzanne, who 
kept her a whole day. 


Caroline and Pulcheria, who had taken a great 


| liking to Sidonia, eſpecially ever ſince the adven- 


ture of the Teleſcope, went a walking with her, 
and eat in her chamber, Here they found a great 
number of Blue-bottles, the uſe of which they 
aſked Sidonia, and were anſwered they were to 
make Blue-bottle water. 

What, ſaid Pulcheria, can you make it? 

Nothing is eaſier, replied Sidonia. 

And Mademoifelle, added her Governante, 
makes roſe-water; and from the petals of the ſame 
flowers exti acts charming colours, with which 
ſhe paints thoſe noſegays that you ſee ſo prettily 


arranged. 


But to paint the foliage—— Fe 


She makes a green colour with the leaves. 
Oh dear, that is delightful! 
Mademoiſelle knows many other things ; the 
Syrup of Orgeat that you thought ſo goud, is of 
her making, and ſo was the Currant Jelly. 
Dear! I wiſhI could do fo too! 


I will teach you willingly, rephed Sidonia! 1 | 


will give you all my receipts! You will want nei- 
ther alembic nor any thing elſe that will incom- 
mode you. 

And ſhall we make roſe- water and colours? 
Ves, to-morrow, if you pleaſe. 


The obliging Sidonia here was kiſſed fn 


times by each of the fiſters; and the Governante, 


who, however, did not approve very much that 


Sidonia ſhould give away her receipts, opened a 
bureau, and deſired Caroline and Pulcheria to draw 
near. Look here, young ladies, ſaid ſhe, and you 
will find things which are not ſo very eaſily learnt: 

K 3 look 
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look at theſe netted pin-cufhions, theſe ſilk purſes, 
theſe cane-ſtrings, theſe embroidered work-bags : 
all that you ſee here, is the work of Mademoiſelle 
Sidonia. 

Dear, ſaid Sidonia, any body may do as much. 
I have no extraordinary gifts, and I only endeavour 
t6 vary my occupations. My. mother has given 
me the habit and the example of never being a 
moment idle. 

Pulcheria, who had a every thing in 
the chamber attentively, perceived a large box 
under the bed, and aſked what was in it. Sidonia 
bluſhed, and replied, nothing of any ſignification. 
The Governante began to laugh: I ſhould be 
unpolite to contradict Mademoiſelle, ſaid ſhe, and 

— 6 | 

4 Nay, pray now, cried Sidogia. 
C ertainly, continued the Governante, young 
ladies bluſhes are very deceitful, and hard to be 
interpreted; who would not believe, that Made- 
moiſelle Sidonia had very good reaſon to be thus 
embarraſſed nevertheleſs ? 

Nay, my dear Governeſs. 1 

Well, well, I can be ſilent; I ſhall only juſt 
oblerve, the bon likewiſe contains the work of this 
young lady; and that her mamma has ſcolded her, 
tor riſing at five o'clock this morning to finiſh it; 
but which, however, the arrival of the Mar- 
cMoneſs de Clemire has not permitted her entire- 
ly to complete. 
I his dialogue ſtrongly incited the curioſity of 
Caroline and Pulcheria ; the latter eſpecially could 
not contain herſelf, but hanging round Sidonia's 
neck tenderly reproached her want of confidence, 


> 


and entrcated her to ſhew the contents of the box. 


Sidonia kiſſed FIR, bluſhed, ſmiled, and 
made 
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made no reply. The Governante, Who. was 
dying to have the box opened, thus went on: 
It is true, Mademoiſelle ought to be ſilent, 
ought not to diſcloſe ſuch things, for which rea- 
ſon ſhe worked in private, and without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any one. This I own was the more 
praiſe-worthy, but at laſt the thing was diſcovered; 
as for my part, it is not above four or five days | 
that I have been in the ſecret, and then not with 
her good-will But come my dear child, ſaid 
ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to Sidonia, ſatisfy the 
curioſity of theſe two amiable young ladies; Iam 
ſure they will be diſcreet. 
Oh! that we will, ſaid Pulcheria. 
I can refufe them nothing, replied Sidonia, with 
dow n- caſt eyes; but I aſſure them it is not worth 
their trouble. 
Let us profit by this permiſſion, ſaid the Gover- 
neſs, drawing the box into the middle of the 
room. 
Caroline and Pulcheria inſtantly kneeled N 
that they might ſee the better; and at laſt the 

myſterious trunk was opened. 0. what was 
the ſurprize of Caroline and her ſiſter, when they 
beheld nothing but coarſe cloathing for a country- 


woman. 
Here, ſaid the Barer are ſix ſhifts ; the 


cloth- is not fine, but look at the work, are they. 
not well made ? Here are two flannel petti- 
coats, - two pair of quilted jumps, night-caps,) 
day-caps, aprons, handkerchiefs, and knit- ſtock- 
| Ings——a complete change of every thing be- 
ſides all which, look here is another pretty little 
box, open it. 


Dear! 


K 4 
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Dear !——] declare here is a ſtring of beads, 
a ſmall knife, a pair of ſciffars, a thimble, and 
ſome needles. : " BE. 
Mell, young ladies, continued the Governante, 
you ſeem aſtoniſhed. What do you think of all 
this? — ER. 
The ſiſters eaſily gueſſed this work of Sidonia 
was deſtined for the uſe of ſome poor woman; and, 
though children, as they knew how to eſtimate the 


- © refſiftance which Sidonia had ſhewn to gratify their 


curioſity, equally affected by the action and vir- 
tuous modeſty which were ſtill apparent in this 
charming young lady's behaviour, they flung 
: themſelves in her arms, while the tender Sidonia 
a thouſand times kiſſed them, with every exprefſion 
of the tendereſt friendſhip. The Governante be- 
held this tender and intereſting picture in ſilence; 
but at laſt related, that the trunk was deſtined to 
a poor old woman, of whom Sidonia had taken 


Teleſcope. 
Company at laſt came to interrupt this agree- 
able converſation. Madame de Clemire having 
returned from her walk ſent to ſeek her daughters, 
and taking them under the arm led them into the 
Hall. | . 
In the evening, as they returned to Champcery, 
Caroline and her ſiſter related every thing that had 
happened to their mamma. Oh my children! 
ſaid Madame de Clemire, neglect not to profit by 
ſs affecting an example. Remember that the 
coldeſt hearts, nay, the hardeſt, cannot forbear 
admiring ſuch virtue; but that while they ſtop 
A ) 
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at this involuntary and barren homage, the feeling 
mind burns with emulation. 

We will certainly imitate Sidonia, mamma, 
do not doubt it ; and like her alfo, we will never 
be a moment idle; ; in play-time we will make 
| ſuch things as ourſelves or others may want, and 

we certainly will not forget the Poor. | 

Sidonia has not told you that ſhe ſtudies Botany, 
and that ſhe is perfectly acquainted with every 
plant in the field, and their uſes. 
No, mamma, ſhe is ſo baſhful 
did ſhe learn all that? - 

By often walking with M. de la Paliniere, who 
you know is a great Botaniſt. Sidonia loſes no 
occaſion of gaining inſtruction ; and when M. de 
la Paliniére viſits her mother, ſhe walks with him, 
and gathers every plant ſhe can find. 

If we had but had that thought, we, too, might, 
have learnt a good deal by this time, for we have 
often walked out with M. de la Paliniere. If we 
were not ſo eager to talk, and if we knew better 
how to profit by the knowledge of thoſe with 
whom we are acquainted, men would inſtru& us 
infinitely better than books, and nobody would 
appear tireſome. 

M. d Ormont, for example, is ; not a very amuſ- 
ing perſon. 

Oh dear, mamma, quite the contrary, with 
his artificiahyeadows. I remember that phraſe,, - 
becauſe he conſtantly repeats it every time he. 
comes to viſtt you 

The reaſon of which i is, F always turn the con- 
verſation on Agriculture, that being the only 
thing he perfectly knows; and thus while I liſten 

L oblige him, and inſtruct myſelf. x. ä 
K 5 1 I ob- 
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1 obferved, mamma, when M. Milet paſt a 
week with us, you generally ſpoke on Anatomy. 
Becauſe M. Milet is a Surgeon ; and thus there 


is ſcarcely any perſon from whom you may not 


gain knowledge. 

Atter theſe reflections, they ſpoke once more 
concerning Sidema. Madame de Clemire did 
not forget to tell her daughters, that their youth 
alone could excuſe their indiſcretion for having 
thus abuſed the gentleneſs of Sidonia, in preſſing 
her to diſcover what ſhe defired to hide; and made 


them feel how dangerous is curioſity, Gnce it may 


lead them into like errors. But, added ſhe, have 
you demanded her permiſſion to confide this ſecret 
to me ? 

Yes, mamma; and ſhe conſented without he- 
ſitation. 

Becauſe ſhe knew the duty of 3 daughter to- 
wards her mother ; but ſuppoſe ſhe had been leſs 
polite, and leſs intelligent; ſuppoſe ſhe had inſiſted 
on your ſilence. 

' Muſt not we have told you then, mamma ? 

Did you not give your promiſe before ſhe open- 
ed the trunk, that you would not mention it to 
any perſon? _ 

Yes, mamma. 

And on that condition you obtained your wiſh. 

We did not think it neceſſary to add, 2 
mamma ; that being always underſtood. 


In all agreements whatever, we are bound by 


our actions and our words, our meaning ſtands 
for nothing ; for it is*evident, if it did, there could 
be no certain agreement, no ſolid dependance : 

therefore, when you ſaid you would not mention 
it to any perſon, you did not except me, nor 
conſequently had you any right to tell me with- 
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out Sidonia's conſent. Suppoſe ſhe would not 
have granted it, what would you have done? 

Dear, what a ſuppoſition ——but in that caſe, 
mamma, we muſt have kept our word, and not 
have told you. | 

| Well then, ſuppoſe too I had queſtioned you, 
as I always do, and commanded you to relate 
every thing that had paſt between you and 
Sidonia ? | 

Dear mamma, in what a ſituation does this 
ſuppoſition place us. 

You would have had no means of keeping the 
ſecret but by deceit, and telling many falſhoods. 

Oh, no mamma, we would never have de- 
ceived you. n 

You would have then betrayed your ſecret. 

We would have conteſſed our fault, and have 
owned, that Sidonia had confided ſomething to us 
that we were not permitted to tell. Wo 

I ſhould then have ſuppoſed, the ſecret was not 
at all to the advantage of Sidonia. 

But we would have told you, her modeſty made 
her defire it ſhould be concealed, 

In which caſe I ſhould have gueſſed ſomething 
like the truth. 

Yes, I now perceive we muſt either have been 
guilty of equivocation, or have forteiied our word. 
This is frightful, we will never bring ourfelves 
into ſuch a ſituation ; never will we hear a ſecret, 
till we have firſt obtained permiſſion to tell it 
You, 7 | ; 
Which reſolution you ſhould the better keep, by 
recollecting, that any perſon who ſhould refuſe to 
grant you that permiſſion, would certainly. want 
both principles and politeneſs, and would confe- 

> | quently 
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quently be an improper PR for you to hear ſe- 
crets from. 

The evening ſtories were for a while fuſpended, 
on account of the many letters Madame de Cle- 
mire had to write. Cæſar, therefore, aſked * 
miſfion of his mamma to read the Iliad. | 

You are not yet of an age, replied Madame de 
Clemire, to taſte the beauties of that work; but 
as a knowledge of the incidents contained in it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, in order to underſtand a mul- 
titude of paintings, I am willing you ſhould read it, 
but not by way of recreation. I perhaps can make 
4 comprehend its beauties, and likewiſe its de- 


Madame Dacier has written remarks on it; and 

I aſſure you, mamma, I will not ſkip them. 
Les; and it is thoſe very remarks I ſhould be 
ſorry you were to read without me 

Are they not juſt, mamma ? 

The Iliad is on that table, bring it me, I will 
read you a few paſſages: here, for example, is one 
Il muſt firſt tell you the preceding circumſtances. 
An one of the battles, Adreſtes, a young Tro- 
Jan, 1s ſeated in his chariot, his horſes become re- 
ſtive, his chariot is daſhed to pieces, and himſelf 
thrown to the ground. Menelaus flies to him, in- 
tending to deſtroy a fallen and defenceleſs enemy. 
Adreſtes begs his life, and promiſes a ranſom ; the 
requeſt is granted, and Menelaus is going to ſend 
him priſoner on board his ſhip, .when Agamem- 
non arrives, and in wrathful mood thus reproaches 
his pity. 

— — Oh, impotent of mind, 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides' mercy find? 


Well haſt thou known proud Troy's perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy band ! | 


Not 
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Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, | 

Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage ; 

Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; | 

| Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall, 
A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, 

To warn the nations, and to curb the great! 


The monarch ſpoke, the words, with warmth addreſt; 


To rigid juſtice ſteePd his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knee: the hapleſs chief he thrut ; 
The monarch's jav'lin ftretch'd him in the duſt. 
Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugged the ne. Four dart, 


 Pore's Homer. 


Well, my fon, ſaid Madame de Clemire, what 
do you think of this action? | 
think it horribi@replied Cæſar; it is abſolute 
aſſaſſination, to kill a defenceleſs enemy. 
And yet ſuch are the Heroes of this Poem. But 
let us ſee whatare the remarks of Madame Dacier 
on this paſſage. * 


„Homer praiſes the cruelty of Agamemnon; 


for as there is ſuch a thing as pernicious pity, 
& fo is there a laudable cruelty; enemies ſo un- 


“ juſt, ſo perfidious as were the Trojans, deſerved + 


«<.no mercy (4). 
How ! mamma, does Madam 
this action? | 


e Dacier approve 


(a) What language ! and from the mouth of a woman too. 
What logic likewiſe ! In what were the Trojans perfidious and 
unjuſt ? Paris had carried off Helen; this was the crime of a 


Trojan, but not of the nation; but could even the injuſtice of 


an enemy authorize murder ? Had the Trojans been generally 


deſpicable, is that any reaſon why they ſhould be maſſacred 


© without exception, and without pity ? So as not even to ſpare 
the infant at it's mother's brealt ? y 


1 = I never 


* 
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I never imagined Cæſar, that cruelty would to 
you appear laudable ; but as the remarks of Ma- 
dame Dacier are moſt of them of the ſame kind, 
I dreaded left the authority of a perſon ſo celebrat- 
ed, might not at leaſt enfeeble that horror which 
humanity ought to inſpire. . ED 

What, mamma, does Madame Dacier never 
diſapprove of barbarous actions ? 

Never; nor even of cowardly ones. Dolon a 
Spy, is taken by Ulyſſes and Diomede ; Dolon 
begs his life, which Ulyfles promiſes to grant, on 
condition that he ſhall tell all he knows. Thus 
aſſured, the cowardly Dolon relates every circum- 
ſtance to the two warriors, who, even more cow- 


ardly and perfidious than himſelf, forfeit their 


word, and take his life as ſoonggs he has ended (a). 
Look here is the paſſage, and here the remark, 
in which you may ſee Madame Dacier approves _ 
this baſe cruelty. Shall I give you another exam- 
ple? Ulyſſes, after having given Socus his death 
wound, inſults him, by telling him he ſhall be depri- 


ved the rites of ſepulture, and ſhall be devoured by 


birds of prey that ſhall fight for his carcaſs. On 
which Madame Dacier has made no remark. Nay, 
on another like occaſion, ſhe has thought proper 
to take advantage of the barbarous irony of Ido- 
meneus to write a Note. Idomeneus pierces Othri- 
oneus through and through with a javelin, who, 
dying falls, while Idomeneus thus ſpeaks : 


The great Id:meneus beſtrides the dead; 
And thus (he cries) behold thy promiſe ſped! 
. | Such 


(a) What is more ſtrange, Madame PDacier has made no re- 
mark upon this action, except by obſerving it is ſimply related 
by Homer, and that he does not in the lealt ſeem to diſap- 
prove of jt. : * | | 


* 
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Such is the help thy arms to lion bring, 

And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian King (a)! 

Our offers now, illuſtrious Prince ! receive, 

For ſuch an aid what will not Argos give? 

To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 

And count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine. 

Mean time, on farther methods to adviſe, 

Come follow to the fleet thy new allies ; 

There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 

He ſpoke, and arags d the goary corſe away. 
Porz's Honk R. 


How horrible, ſaid Cæſar, ths to inſult a van- 
quiſhed and dying enemy ; is it poſſible to imagine 
any thing more cruel or cowardly, which way has 
Madame Dacier excuſed this barbarity? 

Homer muſt have owned ſuch jeſts were bitter; j 

Madame Dacier, however, has found them heroic 
and diverting. Hear her remark. 
„ Homer has here mingled, with much art, 
railleries which are the natural offspring of an 
„ heroic courage, and ſuch as are very capable 
* of inciting the ardor of Combatants, ſup- 
„ poſed to hear, or divert the Perſon, who, in 
tranquillity, ſhould read them. Homer, like- 
„ wiſe, by this means, heightens the character of 
&« Idomeneys, by ſhewing, that in the midſt of the 
greateſt danger he ſtill preſerved his uſual gaiety 
* which is a certain ſign of ſuperior courage.“ 

Is it poſlible that Madame Dacier could. judge 
in this manner ? 

Your aſtoniſhment, Cæſar, is exceedingly na- 
tural: not even a knowledge of Greek can autho- 

rize or excuſe ſuch reaſoning. Let us finiſh our 
criticiſm by a paſſage here before me. Menelaus 


« 


* 


a = 


c 


| (a) He had promiſed Priam to repel the Greeks, and Caſ- 
ſandra was to be the reward of his ſervices © * 


* overtlirows 
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overthrows Piſander, then ſetting his foot upon 
his breaſt, addreſſes a diſcourſe to him cqually 
long and inf ulting. Words of gall, ſays Homer ; 
but Madame Dacier in ſpeaking of this paſſage, 


ſays, that it is full of force, propriety, juſtneſs, 


and brevity (5). 
But Madame Dacier muſt certainly have had 


a very bad heart, mamma. 


The very reverſe. 

Then ſhe was abſolutely devoid of under- 
ſtanding. 

Far from it; ſhe certainly had very ſuperior 
abilities. 

Which way then, could ſhe write things ſo in- 
conſiſtent, ſo diſguſting ? 

She was led aſtray by her enthuſiaſm ; her * 


fion. She underſtood Greek perfectly, tr on. . 


ſequence, taſted the beauties of the Iliad better 
than other people ; and her admiration of Homer, 
had deprived her of that moſt eftimable quality 
impartiality, without which a writer can neither 
perſuade nor inſtruct. 

This tends to prove, mamma, what you have 


beforetime told us, that we ought not to be paſ- 


ſionately fond of any thing but virtue, ſince other 
paſhons only lead us into error. But which is 
the beſt way, mamma, to preſerve this perfect 
rtiality? 
By carefully cheriſhing it on all occaſions in 


our hearts; nor is it poſſible we ſhould totally 


deſtroy it, ſince it is the very eſſence of juſtice 
and truth, We then ſhall think nobly, reaſon 
juſtly, ſee clearly, and judge wiſely. We ſhall. 

£5) 


(a) Many ne paſſages might be cited from the ſame | 
work : the twenty-firit book is, on this account, one of the 
moſt revolting. » 


do 
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do juſtice to our enemies, without an effort ; ſhall 
be ready to acknowledge their merits, and even 
find pleaſure in praifing ſuch good qualities as 
they poſſeſs. 

This, mamma, is what I think the moſt diffi- 
cult ; I confeſs, I ſhould find no great Pleafure in 
praiſing a perſon that hates me. 

Would you then be inſenſible to the pleaſure 
of exciting univerſal admiration, founded upon 
the opinion which yourſelt ſhall give others of 

your heart and underſtanding ? 

How could I be thus inſenfible ? 

Let us then ſuppoſe, you are no longer at that 
happy time of life in which you have no enemies; 
but that you have a foe whoſe enmity is well 
known. Imagine yourſelf in company with eight 
or ten perſons, where the converſation ſhall turn 
on this your enemy, and where they indulge 
themſelves in ſaying many il|-natured and ma- 
lignant things of him. You, of courſe, remain 
ſilent. Calumny and conjeQture next ſucceed, . 
abſurd ſuppoſitions are conſtrued into facts, and 
the circumſtances of facts themſelves are changed 
to blacken his character; your enemy is a man 
of underſtanding, yet they will not allow him 

common ſenſe; you are then no longer ſilent, but, 
guided by the love of truth and juſtice, ſpeak 
warmly in defence of your enemy. This will 
aſtoniſh your auditors, who at firſt may entertain 
doubts of your fincerity. Be careful, give ſuffi- 
cient reaſons, or you will paſs for a hypocrite ; 
but your generoſity will be evident, if your argu- 
ments are juſt. Then will you ſee admiration 
and ſurprize in every face; will hear the gentle 
murmur of applauſe whiſpered round, and wilt 


attract all hearts by an irreſiſtible charm. All 
. | this 
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this will be told your enemy on the morrow ; and 
if he any longer hates you he is a monſter. But 
with what front ſhall he dare any longer to de- 


claim againſt you ? He cannot teſtify an averſion 
for you without rendering himſelf odious and con- 


temptible. + 
Oh that I were old enough to have an enemy, 


that I might ſpeak of his merits, and undertake 


his defence 

Be not weary, therefore, of admiring hs utility 
of virtue; behold it's fruits, and the flattering 
ſucceſs it gives. Oh ! how many embarraſſments, 
how many pains would men be ſpared, were it 
conſtantly, inviolably conſulted ! 

Have you no enemies, mamma? 

I flatter myſelf, you are very certain J hate no 
one. 

Ves, that I am. 

Religion and humanity 3 ET ſuch a ſen- 
| ſation; whence you may well believe it has never 
ſullied my heart; and yet ] have been told I have 
enemies. | do. not, however, think them very 
vehement; and am well aſſured, that, a few years 
hence, I ſhall not have any; for hatred naturally 
decreaſes, when not partook. 

Since then, mamma, you have eftemies, it muſt 
be becauſe they do not know your heart. 

I believe if they did. they would ceaſe to hate me. 

Bui they canot poſſibly ſpeak ill of you. 

They cannot ar leaſt accuſe me of being a bad 
mother, an idie wite, or of pretending to a dignity 
of ſentiment which my actions have belied. I 
am, thereiore, eaſy on that head. But a- propos 
of perſons who ve an averſion for me: I cannot 
forbear telling you, I have cited one of theſe, ſome 
time ſince, in a ſtory I told you. : 

; _ Certainly 


„ 


* 
* 4 
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Certainly ſne was not the heroine of the tale. 
The moſt affecting incident, the moſt intereſt- 
ing trait, in my opinion, I have ever related to 
you, is preciſely the one her conduct ſupplied. 
And we no doubt have wept, mamma ? 
Yes, and ſo have I; I never can relate the 
Anecdote but with enthuſiaſm, 3 
And at that moment, we admired and loved a 
perſon who had an averſion for you. What a 
painful reflection! But are you certain ſhe does 
not love you ? 5 i! 
Lou ſhall judge: for ſeven or eight years ſhe 
was in want of my aſſiſtance, came inceſſantly to 
conſuit me, tell me her ſecrets, and deſire me to 
aſk favours, which I certainly never ſhould have 
done, had they been for myſelf ; neither had we 
any other intercourſe : her critical ſituation, and 
my deſire to ſerve her, were the only ties between 
us; ſhe never came to ſee me, but to aſk my aid 
I never liſtened to her, but to learn which way I 
might give it moſt effectually: I never mentioned 
her, but to aſk ſomething for her. Succeſs 
crowned: my zeal, and during the ſpace of theſe 
eight 2 I obtained for her, by turns, every 
thing ſhe deſired me to aſk. Some events inter ven- 
ed, fo that we ſaw one another no more for a year; 
and when I happened to meet her again, ſhe 
ſcarcely ſeemed to know me, and I ſoon after 
learnt with ſurprize that ſhe was become my enemy. 
What ingratitude! | 
I do not, however, take the leſs pleaſure in re- 
citing the Anecdote ſo highly to her honour, which 
J juſt now mentioned; and this is that ſpirit of 
impartiality and juſtice, which I ſo much wiſh you 
to poſſeſs. But let us return to our ſubject; I 
| flatter 


. * 
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flatter myſelf, you have now renounced your pro- 
je& of reading the Iliad by yourſelf ? 

I have, mamma; I had beforetime been told, 
that all boys of my age were permitted to reid 
that book ; and, moreover, that the notes were 
very inſtructive. Laſt year I ſaw my couſin Fre- 
deric reading the Odyſſey and Iliad during his 
leiſure hours, I therefore aſked permiſſion to do 
the ſame ; but ſince there are ſo many bad ptin- 
ciples to be found in that work, I ſhall prefer read- 
ing it with you, that I may the better under- 
ſtand their conſequences. 

Generally ſpeaking, there are very few works 
that are not dangerous to read at your age. 

I may read hiſtory, mamma, becauſe you have ¶ ſaid 
taught me how to judge of ations. hay 

You have read the uſeful and eſtimable abridge- you 
ments by the Abbe Millot, which are chiefly WW uſei 
intended for youth. What hiſtory do you now Wat 
wiſh to read? ſay 

The Hiſtory of Malta. the 

The Abbe Vertot is an agreeable Hiſtorian ; but 0 
his concluſions are not always juſt, not always „ 


conformable to ſound morality. * 
Do you yourſelf, mamma, then chuſe the book W ©. 
that I ſhould read? 4 
You promiſe me to always read ſlowly, thought: 6 
fully, and to give me an account every evening cf 
what you have read? 4 


Ves, mamma. 

Well then, I will give you an Abridgement of ( 
the Hiſtory of England, in two volumes, which 
I think a clear well written book. To 

Two days after this, Cæſar told his mamma, Ar 


he had met with a paſſage in the book ſhe had lent 


him, at which he was a good deal ſhocked. 


Let 
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Let me ſee it, ſaid Madame de Clemire: read it. 
« The French were defeated at the battle of 

4 Agincourt, by Henry V. in which he had taken 

© ſo many priſoners, that in order more ſecurely 

to face the enemy, who ſtill ſeemed to menace 

« him, he was obliged to put thoſe to death the 

« fortune of war had delivered into his hands (a). 

Well, what is it that offends you in this paſſage ? 
What, mamma ! Does not the Hiſtorian re- 

ſemble Homer? Does not he relate this act of 

cruelty as a ſimple and even indiſpenſible thing? 

He has not one ſingle refleQion on the fact, con- 

ſequently approves it's barbarity. 

Madame de Clemire, at hearing this, moſt 
affectionately kiſſed her ſon. Y ou have not read, 
ſaid ſhe, like a child; for while you have read you 
have reflected, have conſulted your reaſon and 
[your feelings, and thus, only, can reading become 
uſeful. Such a manner of relating an atrocious 
act is revolting to the heart. What then will you 
ſay to a work Iam reading, and in which I find 
the following portrait of Fredegonda : 

« Fredegonda made amends for the defect of 
* birth, by ſo many eminent qualities, one is 
© tempted to ſay of her, that though ſhe' was not, 
„ ſhe deſerved to be nobly born? ſhe is one of 
© thoſe heroines, who need not bluſh at the faults 
Hof Deſtiny ; the greatneſs of her genius, made 
her reign over Chilperic almoſt without a ri- 
” val, "6, (#9. 


(a) Nouvel Abrege Chronol. de I'Hiſt. d' Angleterre; in two 
thick volumes. See Vol. I. Page 75. 

(6) Memoires Hiſtoriques-Critiques, & Anecdotes de France, 
Tom. I. Page 70. This is an intereſting work, full of curious 
Anecdotes, Pw” # 

Is 


= 5 
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Is it poſſible to ſpeak thus of a woman ſo abo- 
minable, guilty of ſo many crimes ? Would you 
believe this to be the picture of a Monſter, the 
diſgrace of her ſex, and the execration of Poſteri. 
ty? The Author has praiſed her addreſs ; ſhe 
knew, ſaid he, the art of triumphing over all her 
enemies. But by what means? By treaſon and 
murder. Her whole addreſs conſiſted in poiſoning 
and aſſaſſinating thoſe ſhe feared. But to-morrow, 
Cæſar, I will read you her true character, in the 
Hiſtory of Charlemagne (a). We will alſo read 
in another work, by the ſame Author, an account 
of the Battle of Agincourt (5), the manner of 
which I hope will give you pleaſure. 
Von love that author's works, mamma. 

I do, becauſe I find in them a true ſpirit of 
philoſophy, perfect impartiality, new ideas, feel. 
ing, the pureſt morals, the moſt rational reflecti- 
ons, and all the ſtriking conſequences which hiſto- 
ry ought to teach. Leſſons uſeful to men, and 
eſpecially to kings. 85 

Do you know the author, mamma? 
I never ſaw him four times in my life. 
Why will you not give me his works ? 


(a) By NI. Gaillard. | 
(3) Hiltoire de la Querelle de Philippe de Valois, &c. 


I have ſeldom heard of an Hiſtorian, who could be ſaid to 
poſſeſs feeling; this praiſe ſeems rather to- belong to works 
of imagination; the Author, however, above cited will jubity 
the aſſertion. It ſeems to me impoſſible to read him, without 
often being melted even to tears. Read, among others, bis 
account of La Pucelle d'Orleane, in L'Hiſtoire de Querelle. 
& c. his fine Portrait of St. Louis, in L'Hitftoire de la Rivalite, 
Sc. that of Henry IV. and likewiſe his relation of the Battle oi 
Pavia, Hiſtoire de Frangois l. | 


It 


Madame de Clémire began the W ah RA 
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It is my wiſh we ſhould read them together, that 


you may underſtand all his beauties. I ſhall there- 


fore give you other books for your private read- 


ing, ſtill begging you will read with the greateſt 
attention, and carefully weigh the ſentiments and 
reflections of the author. I inſiſt upon this point 
ſo much, becauſe it is of the utmoſt importance; 
for by acquiring this habit, reading will truly form 


your heart and mind; ſo that, in the end, no book 


whatever will be dangerous to you. Inſtead of 
which, ſhould you read careleſsly, without thought, 
you would inſenſibly obtain a multitude of talſe 
ideas; and reading, far from inſtructing, might 
weaken your reaſon, and ſhake, and even cor- 
rupt your principles. 

The Abbe, who came to ſeek for Cæſar, in- 
terrupted this converſation. In the evening the 
Tales of the Caſtle was again taken up, and 
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) MARE Earthquake which happened in Sieil) 
1692-3; the Hiſtory. of which is given by Mr. 


Hartop, Father Aleſſandro Burgos, and Vin Bonajutusg 


is one of the moſt terrible ones in all Hiſtory :- it 


the whole iſland; and not only that, but Naples aud 


Malta ſhared in the ſhock. It was of the ſecond kind 
mentioned by Ariſtotle. and Pliny, viz. a ndicular 
9 or ſucceſſion. It was impaſſible, ſaid the noble 
Bona jutus, for any body in this country to keep on their 
legs on the dancing. earthy nay, thoſe that lay on the 
ground were toſſed from fide to fide, as on a rolling bil- 
low, and high walls leaped from their foundations ſeve- 


ral paces, &. Phil. Tranſ. No. ao The miſchief it did 


is amazing; almoſt all the buildings in the countries were 


thrown down; fifty. four cities and towns, beſides an in · 
credible number of villages, were either . or 

reatly damaged. We ſhall only inſtauee the fate of 

atania, one of the moſt famous, ancient, and flouriſh» 
ing cities in the kingdom, the reſidence of ſeveral Mo- 
narchs, and an Univerſity. This once famous, now un- 
happy Catania, to uſe the/words of Fa. Burgos, had the 
greateſt ſhare in the Tragedy. F. Anton. Serrovita, be- 
ing on his way thither, and at the diſtance of a few 
miles, obſerved a black cloud, like night, hoveting over 
the city ; and there aroſe from the mouth of Montgibello, 


* 


great ſpires of flame which ſpread all around ; the ſea, 


all of a ſudden, began to roar and riſe in billows ; and 
. 8 . there 


* 3 * m 
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* 
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F220 there was a noiſe, as if all the artillery in the world e 
had been at once diſcharged ; the birds flew about 
aſtoniſhed ; the cattle in the fields ran crying, | 
&e. His, and his companions horſes flopped ſhort, | 
trembling, ſo that they were forced to alight. They | 
were no ſooner off, but they were lifted from the ground 
nove tuo palms: when, caſting his eyes towards Ca- 
tania, be, with amazement, Ae nothing but a thick 
cloud of duſt in the air. This was the ſcene of their 
* calamity ; for, of the magnificent Catania, there was not 
the leaſt footſtep to be ſeen. S. Bonajutus aſſures us, 
"Y that of 18,914 inhabitants, 18,000 periſhed there. The 
" fame Author, from a computation of the inhabitants 
before and after the earthquake, in the ſeveral cities and 
, * towns, finds that near 60,000 p-:riſhed, out of 254,900. 


+ ,**> © (a) The greateſt part of Liſbon was, in fact, deſtroyed 
by incendiaries ; who, during this dreadful diſafter, ſet 
fre to the houſes that they might pillage them with more 

- - -wppnity. The unfortunme? inhabitants,'who were the 
=» vittims of this unheard of wickedneſs, found relief in 
the humanity of a generous nation. No ſooner were the 

; Engliſh informed of this terrible event, than they haſ- 

® tencd to ſend them every ſuccour of which they ſtood ia 

. . heed, This benevolent act colt the Engliſh ſix millions, 
but it pave them new claims to the eſteem of all Europe. 


(3) I find in an Engliſh work, as inſtructive as enter». 
. Hiving, a fingular- Anecdote, little known, relative to 
Catalonia, | 


g-* 


From that period, the Emperors, Kings of France, 
* governed Catalonia, by appointing Counts, or Vice- 
4 'perents, Temoveable at pleaſure, till the government 
was rendered hereditary in the family of Wilfred the 
Hairy: Whether this happened by a concefſion o- 
«Charles the Bald, or by ufurpation, remains a doubt 
«© among the learned. It continued in his poſterity for 
% many generations. This Prince having been griev- 
« 'ouſly wounded, in a battle 'againit the Normans, fe- 
a ceived à viſit from the Emperor, who dipping his 
. finger in the blood that 'trickled from the Wound, 
1% drew four Hnes down the gilt ſhield of Wilfred, ſay- 
„ing, Earl, be theſe thy armorial Enſign, her 54 

4 66 ets, 


> 


PR 


| of lets, Gules, on a field, or; remained from that ti * 


« the Coat of Arms of Catalonia, and afterwards of Ar- 
6 _— when Raymund the fifth married Petronilla, 


daughter and heireſs of, Ramiro, the ſecond King” 


« of N Travels through Faun, in "0 Tears 
£775 and 1776, & Hen y Beoinbangs; EA. 


(4) The following is what a French Traveller ſays on | 


the ſubje& of the Caſcades I mention. 


« One is aſtoniſhed, while traverſing theſe threatenin 
„rocks, to meet delicious vallies and fine verdure, a 


trees in the boſom of ſterility; to ſee natural caſcades 
<< precipitate themſelves from their rude pinnacles, and 


trouble the ſilence which reigns in that aſylum, only 
« render it more intereſting.” 


Elais fur PEfpagne, Tome I. Page 35. 
And here follows what an Engliſh Traveller ſays on the 


| Lame ſobjed: 


1% The greateſt hardſhip here is a fearcity of good water. 


Except one ſpring at the Pariſh, and another at the Con- 


<'vent, they have no other than ciſtern water, and that 


4 bad enough. This, in ſummer, is a terrible incon- 


«6 venience, and gives the lye to the florid deſcriptions I 
% have read, of the purling ſtreams, and beautiful caſ- 
cades, tumbling down, on every ſide, from the broken 
« rocks. The want of water is ſo great, that neither 
% wolf, bear, 1 3 —— beaſt is ever ſeen on the 
«© mountain. — Travels through yo ONE Sqwin- 
zune, E/; London, ate 5 * S 


This quotation is ſtriking enough, and i” moles taken 
to compare the accounts of Travellers, I believe many 
ſuch like might be found. For my part, I have taken a 
liberty which many Hiſtorians bave likewiſe taken, that of 
chuſing the moſt agreeable; however, I do not diſſemble 
my motives of preference, and readily confeſs, that the 
name, reputation, and works, of: the W Traveller, 
ought to inſpire the greateſt confidence, - n 
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„ © 0 was one, in which the women of [Tortoſa gained 
great renown. They expoſed themſelvesfon the ramparts 
of the town, and performed.ſuch prodigious acts of valour, 

that Raymond Berenger, the laſt Count of Barcelona, 
inſtituted in 1170, the Military Order of La Hacha, or 
the Torch. They obtained many other honourable pri- 
vileges, which now no longer exiſt, except that of taking 


the right hand of the men, be their rank what it will, in 


their marriage ceremonies. - 


.- *The Hiſtory of Germany affords a fimilar Anecdote, 
In the year 1015, the Poles beſieged the town of Meiſſin, 
which muſt have been taken, had it not been for the hero- 
iſm of the women, who partook all the labours of the 
ſiege. The Emperor Henry II. to perpetuate the me- 
- mory of the women of Meiſſin, who had, on that oc- 
eaſion, ſhewn greater courage than their huſbands, or- 
dained an Anniverſary Feſlival for the deliverance of the 


town, and that the women alone thould go in procefſion 


to the church, as a teſtimony that Meiſſin owed its ſafety 
to them. This proceſſion was continued with great pomp 
rill the ſixteenth century, when the Lutherans aboliſhed 
the Romiſh religion. Th 30 

Hift. Gener. 4 Allemagne, by M. Montigny, Tome IV. 


During the war between John I. King of Caſtile, and 
John I. King of Portugal, the Engliſh having beſieged 
Valencia, in the kingdom of Leon, which was then with- 
- out men, the Nobility having all followed the Prince to 
the field, the ladies defended the town, repelled the aſ- 
fault of the enemy, harraſſed them by ſallies, and obliged 
ahem to retire. John, in recompenſe of their valour, per- 


mitted thery ts wear a Scarf of Gold, and granted them 
all the privileges of the Knights of the Scarf, The date 


of this Order is uncertain, but is ſaid to be between 
1383 and 1390.——Encyclopedic, at the word ECHARPE. 


„ (6) The town-houfe of Toledo, near the Archbiſhop's 
Palace, is ſtill admired ; the colonadeal Architecture is very 
beautiful. On one of the walls of the ſtair-caſe are Spa- 
niſh-verſes, of which the following is a tranſlation ; 


« Noble and judicious Men of Toledo, leave your paſ- 


6% ſious 


A. . 


as ends MS wy r # ways ww 


. 
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« frons on this ſta ir- caſe; here leave love, fear, and 
„ covetouſneſs; forget private and public good; and 
© ſince God has made you the pillars of this auguſt Pa- 
„ lace, remain always firm, upright, and unſhaken.” 

| Eſais ſur I Eſpagne, Tom, I. 


(7) Theſe Mountains abſolutely deſert, ſeryed many 


ages as an Aſylum to robbers and wolves. In vain had. 


ſome Patriots propoſed to grub and clear them. M. Ola- 
vides, however, after having peopled the deſerts of An- 
daluſia, covered the Siera Morena with Colouiſts and La- 
bourers. Government favoured the eſtabliſhment, and it 
proſpered ; but, notwithſtanding the attentions, benefac- 
tions, and repeated exemptions of government; there are 
many diſcontented Spirits among theſe people; their com- 
plaints generally Ill. founded, are the conſequence of 
man's inquietude, who wiſhes for eaſe and independence 
without making uſe of the means by which they are pro- 


cured, 
| | Efſais fur F Eſpagne, Tom, 1. 
The chief place in the Colony is called Carolina; both 


me French and Engliſn traveller have given charming 


deſcriptions of this eſtabliſkmeut. Thoſe of the latter are 
delightful. Bt; 


(8) In the days of the Muſſulmen this Moſque was a 
ſquare building, with a flat roof, upon arches. It wanted 
proportion, for it was only thirty five feet high, while its 
breadth was four hundred and twenty, and its length fiye 
hundred and ten. The roof was borne up by near a thou- 
ſand columns, and by ſeven hundred and eighty according 
to others. The Moſque had twenty-four gates, and 47c0 


ſumed near 26,000 pounds of oil. | 


lamps were lighted in it every night, which annually con- 


At preſent a part of the Moſque only exiſts, which is 
turned into a church that has ſeventeen gates, and is 5 10 
feet long, and 240 broad (a) ; and in one part of it ſtand a 
vaſt number of columns, marble, but of yarious ſpecies, 


(a) The French Traveller ſays, 600 long, and 250 broad. 


Efait ſer I Eſpague Tom J. Page 285. 
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forming a vaſt quincunx. Travels through Spain, by 
Henry Swinburne, Eſq; page 297. 


(9) Grenada is ſituated at the foot of Sierra Nevada, 
or Mountain of Snow, and is built on each fide of the 
Dauro. The Xenil bathes its walls, and theſe two rivers 
are formed from the melting of the ſnows, with whick the 
Sierra is always covered Eſais ſur F Eſpagne, Tom. I. 


(10) The moſt remarkable monument of Grenada is the 
Cattle of the Alhambra, an ancient Moorith Palace, in 
the centre of which is feen one more modern, built by 
Charles V. which yet-is-in ruins, with only four walls re- 
maining. Its extent was not great, the better to pre- 
ſerve the Mooriſh Palace, which was deſtined to be a fum- 
mer habitation. In the Alhambra are found the remains 
of prodigious magnificence, Colonades of Marble, Foun- 
tains, Baſs Reliefs, a prodigious number of inſcriptions, 
&c. Among others the ſuperb Court, called the Court of 
the Lions, is greatly admired: the Generaliph is another 
Mooriſh Palace, which communicates with the Alhambra, 
II is built on a great elevation, and watered from every 
part. The gardens are in the form of an Amphitheatre; 
the ſituation is charmwg, and preferable to that of tbe 


Alhambra, : 
Eſſais ſur P Eſpagne. Tom, I. 


(11) In the days of Boabdil, or Abouabdoulah, the laſt 
King of Grenada, the Alabeces, Abencerag es, Zegris, 
and Gomeles, were the molt powerful families in that City; 
they filled moſt of the great. employments about Court, 
and ſcarce a brilliant atchievement in war was heard of, 
that was not performed by the arm of ſome Knight of 
theſe four houſes. High above the ref} towered the Aber- 
cerages, unequalled in gallantry, magnificence, and chi- 
valry. None among the Abencerages more accompl:ſhec, 
more diſtinguiſhed, than Albin Hamet, who for his great 
wiſdom and valour ſtood deſervedly fotemoſt in the lift of 
the King's favourites. His power rofe to ſuch a pitch, 


that it excited the moſt violent envy in the breaſt of the 


Zegris and Gomeles, who determined to pull him down 
from this poſt of fuperior eminence. After concerting 


many ſchemes for his deſtruction, none appeared 2 | 
| - more 
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more effeQual than one 22 by a conſummate villain 
of the Zegri family. He ſeized an opportunity of bein 
alone with the King, whoſe character was as yet fran 


and unſuſpicious; afluming an air of extreme anguiſh of 


mind, he obſerved to the Prince how very weak his con- 
duct appeared to all wiſe men, by repoſing ſuch unbound- 
ed confidence in, and truſting his perſon with ſuch traitors 
as the Abencerages, who were well known to be laying a 


ſcheme for a general revolt, thereby to deprive Aboub- 


doulah of his life and crown. Nay more, he, and three 
men of honour, had ſeen the Queen in wanton. dalliance 


with Albin Hamet Abencerage, behind the lofty cypreſſes 


in the gardens of the Generalif, from whence Hamet had 
returned inſolently crowned with a garland of roſes. 
Theſe calumnies rouſed all the furies of jealouſy in the 
breaſt of the credulous Monarch, and the deſtruction of 
the whole lineage of Abencerage was planned in the 
bloody junto. Fhe principal men of the devoted family 
were under ſome pretence or other, ſummoned one by one 
to attend the King in the Court of Lions. Na ſooner was 
each .unhappy Vii admitted within the walls, than he 
was ſeized by the Zegris, lead to a large alabaſter baſon 
in one of the adjoining halls, and there beheaded. Thirty- 
ſix of the nobleſt of the race had already per ſhed before 
the treachery was diſcovered. A Page, beldnging to one 
of thoſe Noblemen, having found means to fo - his 
maſter in, and to get out again unſeen, divulged the ſe- 
cret of this bloody tranſaction. The treaſon once known, 
ail Grenada wa: in an inftant up in arms, and many deſ- 
parate combats enſued, which, by the great havock made 
amongſt the moſt valian! of its chieftains, brought the 
ſtate to the very brink of ruin. Theſe tumults being ap- 
peaſed by the wiſdom of Mufa, a baſtard brother of the 
King, a grand council was held, in which Abouabdoulah 
declared his reaſons for the puniſhment inflicted on the 
Abencerages, wiz. their conſpiracy, and the adultery of 


the Queen. He then ſolemnly pronounced her ſentence, 


which was, to be burnt alive, if within thirty days ſhe 
did not produce four Knights to defend her cauſe againit 
the four accuſers. The Queen's relations were upon the 
point of drawing their ſcimitars in the audience chamber, 
and reſcuing her from the danger that threatened her; but 
their fury was checked by the eloquence of Muſa, who 
Nt; | L 4 | obſerved 
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obſerved to them, they might by violence ſave the life of I 
the Sultana, but by no means clear her reputation in the t 
eyes of the world; which would certainly look upon that c 
cauſe as unjuſt, which refuſed to ſubmit to the cuſtomary x 
trial. The 2 was immediately ſhut up in the tower t 
of Comares. any Grenadine warriors were ambitious t 
of having the honour of expoſing their lives in her quar- t 
rel, but none were ſo happy as to prove the object of her ; 
choice, She had conceived ſo high an idea of the Chriſ- 
tians, from the valour ſhe had ſeen them diſplay in a great 

{ 
1 
a 
6 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
t 


tournament lately held at Grenada, and the treachery of 
the Zegris had her with ſodeſpicable an opinion of Mooriſh 
honour, that ſhe was determined to reſt her defence upon 
the gallantry of the Spaniſh Knights. In hopes of rouz -- 
ing their noble ſpirits to action, ſhe diſpatched a truly 
meſſenger with a letter to Don Juan de Chacon, Lord of 
Carthagena, entreating him to eſpouſe her cauſe; and like 
"a true Knight, bring with him three brave warriors, to 
land her friends on the day appointed. Chacon returned 
for anſwer, that he ſet too high a price upon. that honour, 
not to be punQual to the hour of trial. The fatal da 
arrived, and ail Grenada was buried in the deepeſt af- 
fliction, to find that their beloved Queen had been ſo 
remiſs as not to have named one of her defenders. Muſa, 
Azarque, and Almoradi, the judges of the combat, prei- 
fed h, in vain, to accept of their ſwords, or thoſe of 
ſeveral other warriors willing to aſſert the juſtneſs of her 
cauſe. "The Sultana relying on the Spaniſh faith, per- 
ſilted in her refuſal; upon which the judges conducted her 
down from the Alhambra to a ſcaffold in the great ſquare, 
hung with black, where they ſeated themſelves on one | 
fide. At the fight of this beauty in diſtreſs, the whole | 
place reſounded with loud cries and lamentations; and it | 
was with difficulty that the ſpectators could be reſtrained | 
from attacking her enemies, and reſcuing her by main 
force. Scarce were the Judges ſeated, when twenty 
trumpets announced the approach of the four accuſers, 

K who advanced armed cap a- pie, mounted on the fineſt 
eourſers of Andaluſia. Over their armour they wore looſe | 
veſts, with plumes and ſaſhes of a tawny colour. On 
their ſhields were painted two bloody ſwords, and theſe 
words: For the truth we draw them. — All their kinſmen 
and adherents accompanied them to their poſt within 4 

lifts. 
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nne. In vain did the crowd caſt a logins eye towards 
i 


the gate, through which the champions njured inno · 
cence were to enter; none appeared from eight in the 
morning to two in the afternpon, The Sultana's courage 
began to fail her; and when four valiant Moors preſented 
themſelves to ſue for the honour of drawing their ſwords 
to vindicate her innocence, ſhe promiſed to truſt her life 
in their hands, if, within two hours, the perſons ſhe ex- 
pected ſhould not appear. At that inſtant a great noiſe 
was heard, and four Turkiſh horſemen came prancing into 
the ſquare. One of them addreſſed the Judges, requeſt- 
ing he favour of ſpeaking to the Queen; which voing 
ranted, he knelt down, and told her aloud, that he an 

kh companions were Turks, come to Spain with the deſign 
of trying their ſtrength againſt the heroes of Ferdinand's 
army ; but that hearing of this ſolemn trial, they had 
changed their reſolution, and were now arrived at Gre- 
nada, to devote their firſt eſſay of arms in Spain to her 
ſervice, and hoped ſhe would approve of them for ber 
champions. As he ſpoke, he let drop into her lap the 
letter ſhe had written to Don Juan; by the ſigbt of 
which, ſhe diſcovered this feigned Turk to be no other 
than the Lord of Carthagena, who had brought with him 
as companions in this dangerous conflict, the Duke of 
Arcos, Don Alonzo de Aguilar, and Don Ferdinand de 
Cordova. The Queen accepted of their propoſal ; and 
the Judges having folenmly declared her voice, gave or- 
ders for the charge to ſound. The onſet was fierce, and 
the fight long doubtful, At length Don Juan overthrew 
Mahandon Gamel, and the Duke flzw Alihamet Zegri; 
Mahandon Gamel fell by the ſword of Aguilar; and tl: 
laſt of all, the arch-traitor Mahomed Zegri, diſabled by 
repeated wounds, and fainting with loſs of blood, ſunk 
at the feet of Don Ferdinand; who, ſetting his knee on 


the Infidel's breaſt, and bolling his SI to his throat, 


ſummoned him to confeſs the truth, or die that inſtant. 
Thou needeſt not add another wound,” ſaid Mahomed, 


_ & for the Jaſt will prove ſufficient to rid the world of ſuch 


** a monſter, Know then, that to revenge myſelf of 
the Abencerages, I invented the lye that cauſed their 
** deſtruction, and the perſecution of the Sultana; whom 


I here declare free from all ſtain or reproach what- 


« ſoeyer, and with my dying breath, implore her for- 
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«* piveneſs.” The Judges came down to receive this 
depoſition of the expiring Zegri, and it was afterwards 
announced to the people, who expreſſed their joy by 
the loudeſt acclamations. The day ended in feftivity and 
rejoicing. The Queen was eſcorted back in triumph to 
the Palace, where the penitent Abouabdoulah feel at 
her feet, and with floods of tears endeavoured to atone 
for his crime, but to no purpoſe: for the Queen remain. 
ed inflexible, and, retiring to the houſe of her neareſt 
of kin, refuſed to have any further intercourſe with him, 
The four Knights left Grenada, without diſcovering 
themſelves to any other perſon; and ſoon after, tl. nu- 
merous friends and adherents of the Abencerages aban- 
doned the city, and by their ſeceſſion into Caſtile or 
Africa, left Abouabdoulah dettitute of able officers, and 
entirely at the mercy of his enemies, who in the courſe of 
a few months, deprived him of his kingdom. 


(22) This globe of fire was a meteor, and ſimilar ap- 
pearances have been obſerved in the remoteſt ages. It 
was this kind of meteor which formerly fpread terror in 
Pome, which Ariſtotle, Seneca and Pliny have deſcribed. 
It was anciently called, and is {till by the vulgar, flaming 
ſword, and fiery dragon. I have not invented any cir- 
cum ſlauces relative to this phænomenon in my tale, as 
may be ſeen by the following account: | 


The Globe of fire which was the ſubject of the Me- 
% moire of M. le Roy, was obſerved the 19th of July, 
©. 1971, about half paſt ten in the evening. —There ſud - 
«+ denly appeared in the narti1-weſt a fire like to a great 
falling ſtar, which augmenting as it approached, ſoon 
took the form of a globe, that afierwards had a tail, 
„ which entrained all after it. This globe having tra- 
« verfed a part of the heavens, became flower in it's mo- 
«« tion, and took the form of Batavian Tears, when it 
„ ſhed a moſt powerful light; its head appeared enve- 
*« loped in ſparks of fire, and its tail edged with red 
*© contained all the colours of the rainbow. At length 
*« jt burſt, ſhedding a vaſt number of luminous particles 
like the brilliance in fire works. Xt g * 4 


„% The 
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c The 12th of November, 1761, M. le Baran des 
« Adretz, one league from Ville Franche, in Beaujalois, 
« ſaw a bright 2 of fire, which ſeemed ſwiftly falling 
ti and increaſing in ſiae as it fell. A train of fire marked 
« jts route; after it had tiaverſed nearly an eighth of 
„the horizon, it ſeemed as large as. an exceedingly 
« large tun, cut horizontally in 'half,-—It turned up- 
« fide down, and out of it came a prodigious quantity 
« of flaming ſparks, like the largeſt of thoſe ſeen in fire- 
4% works, | 
In the town of Beaune, this meteor gave a light 
equal to that of noon day. | 


«© The 3d of November, 1771, at half paſt nine in the 

« evening, a very extraordinary meteor was ſeen at Sarlat 
„ (a). The Heavens became ſo light, that they thought 
« day again was going to break. A mott luminous globe 
« of fire appeared, from which came large ſparks, like 
artificial ſtars, and the circle by which it was ſurround - 
ed, was formed of differently coloured rays. When 
« this enormous globe was about ſix fathoms high, two 
«© pieces of volcano came from it, which took the form 
of two large rainbows, one of which loſt itſelf towards 
« the North, and the other towards the South.” 

Dictionnaire des Merweilles de la Nature, Tome II. 


(13) It muſt be remembered, that Alphonſo's ſhoes were 
nailed, and that his ſtaff had an jron ferrule. | 


« The Ancients, ſays M. de Bomare, knew the load 
© ftone would attract iron; and if Pliny may be believed, 
« it was found out by a Shepherd, who felt that the 
m nails of his ſhoes, and the ferrule of his ſtaff, ſtuck to 

© a rock of load · ſtone over which he paſſed ; but they 
knew not its polar direction.“ e 


Alphonſo, full of ignorance and remorſe, and alteady 
terrified at the meteor he had ſeen, feeling himſelf fixed 
to the rock, believed it proceeded from the wrath of hea- 

ven, as a puniſhment for his flight. This idea redoubled 


(a) A ſma!} town of Perigord, 120 leagues from Paris, 
his 


— 
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his terror, rendered him motionleſs, and aided the effets 
of nature, | - | | 


„The Load - ſtone is ferruginous, and is found in iron 
„ mines; its colour varies with the country where it is 
* found ; it has five remarkable properties: 1. That of 
«* attracting iron, called Attractmin. 2. That of tranf- 
** mitting its virtue—Communication. 3. That of turning 
towards the poles of the earth Direction. 4. Its va- 
% riation, called Declination. 5. Its dipping as it ap- 
% proaches either pole—Jxcl:;nation. Ml theſe fingular 
properties, the effects of the nature of the Load-iione, 
are produced by ſome general property hitherto un- 
% known. It is ſuppoſed there is a kind of atmoſphere 
„ round the Load-ftone, which forms an active vortex, 
« and is ſenſibly diſcovered by its contrary effects, the one 
of attracting, the other of repelling iron. The at- 
% tractive force of the Load ſtone, juſt taken frem ne 
„ mine, is not great, for which reaſon it is obliged to be 
*© armed to augment its power. It may be remarked, 
that the ruſt of iron has ſometimes the effect of the 
% Load-ſtone. | | 


« Among the curioſities of the Engliſh Royal Society, 
* is a Load ſtone, weighing ſixty pounds, which does 
« not lift weight in proportion to its ſize, but which at- 
tracts a needle at nine feet diſtance. L'Hifloire de 
% Academie des Sciences, ſpeaks of a Load - ſlone, which 
«« weighed eleven ounces, and raiſed twenty-eight 
% pounds of iron; that is to ſay, more than forty times 
% its weight,” Dit. d'Hift. Nat. par. M. de Bomare. 
Magnetiſm is the general name of the different qualities 
of Go Load ſtone. I have placed the adventure of the 
Load-ſione Rock in 1 becauſe it would bave the 
moſt effect in the firſt moments of Alphonſo's flight; and 
there is ſufficient probability for a tale like this, in ſs 
doing, ſince, in fact, the environs of Loxe are full of 
rocks, and Spain contains many mines. | 


(14) The pretended rain of blood happens only du- 
«« ring a florm, and more eſpecially in Summer. It is 
not aſtoniſhing, that the moſt part of inſects which 
„feed on trees, are ſwept off by winds and torn in 

| on «© pieces, 
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* pieces, ſo that in falling they ſeem bloody, and it 


„ rains the blood of inſets.” —— Dict. d'Hift. Nat. par 
M. de Bomare, au mot Pluie. | 


I confeſs this explanation does not ſatisfy me; for 
were it neceſſary only to produce this phænomenon, to 
have a high wiod or rain in the months of July or Au- 
guſt, every perſon muſt have ſeen it rain blood more than 
once, which they certainly have no: ſeen, a 


„The waters of the Lake of Zurich, in 1903, ſays 
% M. de Bomare, ſuddenly became red like blood; and 
*© on examination, it was found to proceed from currents 
de of bituminous waters, ſull of red ochre, which cure 
« rents fell into the Lake. | 


« There is alſo what they call ſulphur rain, which is 
„% ſo named, from yellow grains that ſeem 4 fall from + 
*« the clouds, mingled with the water. This is nothing 
hut the yellow duft from various ſpecies of plants in p 
*+ bloom, and which is the cauſe of this pretended ſul- 
„ phur-rain, that fo frequently falls in the neighbour - 
% hood of mountains. This pl:znomenon eften happens 
% at Bourdeaux in the month of April, when. the Pine is 


„jn flower,” : 4, 
Dit. 4 Hift. Nat. par M. de Bomare. 


(15) Quitting Loxe, Travellers croſs Mount Oreſpeda 
and in the neighbourhood of Archidona, a city built in the 
very midfi of rocks, on the frontiers, Andaluſia is ſeen 4a 
Pena de Los Enamoradoes, (the Lover's puniſhment) a rock 
which this tragic adventure has rendered famous, A 
young French Knight was made priſoner by the Moors, 
when they were in poſſeſſion of Grenada, The Mooriſh 
King gave him his liberty, heaped favours upon bim, and 
1-tained him at his court. In return, the Frenchman ſe» 
duced the King's daughter, and prevailed on her to iy 
ſecretly from her father's Palace. They made their ei- 
cape in the night; but heaven purſued an ungrateful and 
vile raviſher, and a criminal and unnatural daughter. 
At day-· break, they ſaw a company of Moors chafing them, 
and they clambered up a prodigiouſly high rock. They 
were ſoon ſurrounded, and, torn by remorſe, reduced to 
| deſpair, 


EY 
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deſpair, they flung themſelves from the ſummit of the 
precipice, which {till bears the name of the Lover's 


Rock. | 
: Eſais ſur Eſpagne, Tome I. Page 225. 


(16) Poiſon known to ſome kind of Savages, Moun- 
taineers of Peru, was brought to Europe in 1946, by M. 
de la Condamine, which was moſt ſubtle and mortal. Its 
effect is fo prompt, that a monkey or parrot pricked to the 
quick by ſmall arrows, which the Savages ſhoot from Sarba 
canes, immediately drop. M. de Reaumur had a b=ar 
of twe years old, who becoming miſchievous, he deter. 
mined to kill. The effect of the poiſon was tried on this 
animal; the point of a dart proper to ſhoot from a Sarba 
cane, was ſteeped in it, and the bear received the firit 
dart above the ſhoulder, but without being apparently 
wounded ; a ſecond was ſhot, and the animal made a 


bound, was convulſed, trembled, foamed, and fell dead 


in about a minute and a half. It muſt be remarked, that 
the monkeys and parrots killed by this poiſon, which are 
eaten in Peru, without any precaution, contract no per- 
nicious quality. Sugar is the moſt certain antidote to this 
powerful venom, and. which rﬀun to dogs and cats a 
quarter of an hour before they have been wounded, has 
prevented all its effects. | 


This Nore was given the Author, by a perſon who was 
a witneſs of the above experiments. 


(17) Every body knows this experiment on Electricity 
was firſt made by Doctor Franklin. 


- 


| (18) The key was electrified. 


19) © In the year 1555, when Liſbon ſuffered ſo much, 
« the Azore iſtands were wonderfully agitated. In tlie 
« iſland of St. George, twelve leagues from Angra, the 


*© earth ſhook ſo violently, that moſt of the inhabitants 


«© were buried in the 1vins of their houſes, Their terror 
4 was next morning redoubled, when from the ſame parts 
«© wete ſeen eighteen iſlands newly riſen from the ſea. On 
*© the other ſide a ſhock was felt, which threw portions of 


4% earth into the fea. On one of theſe was a houfe, ſur- 
f DD „ rounded 


ce 


firing of cannon will break and diſſipate theſe Water- 
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« rounded by trees, the inhabitants of which did not, till 

the next morning, perceive their change of place.“ 
Dm d'Hift. Nat. par. M. de Bomare, au mot Tremblement 

de Terre, | 


20) « This is vulgarly called the Dr on-tree, and by 
garly ag 


Botaniſts is divided into four ſpecies. 'That of the 
Canary Iſlands reſembles the Pine, at a diftance, Its 
fruit is round, as large as fine peas, yellow, and a little 
acid. Its trunk, which is rugged, opens in many places, 


and ſheds, during the dog-days, a liquor like blood, 
which condenſes to a red drop, ſoft at fi ſt, but after- 


wards dry, and capable of being reduced to powder. 
This is the Dragon's blood of the ſhops. When an 
inciſion is made in the trunk of one of thoſe trees, the 
liquor begins to run,” | | 
M. de Bomare, au mot ſang de Dragon. 


(21) ©* This Pillar or Water-ſpout, is only a thick cloud, 
compreſſed and reduced to a ſmall ſpace, by contraryand 
oppoſing winds, which meeting, give the cloud the form 
of a cylindrical whirlwind, and thus occaſions the water 


to fall all at once under this cylindrical form. The 


quantity of water is ſo great, and the fall ſo ſudden, 


that if it happens on a ſhip at ſea, it ſinks it inſtantly, 
In the month of July, 1755, a ſtroke of thunder beat 
down a cloud in Bavaria, which directed itſelf per- 
* and formed a kind of Marine Water» 
pout. | Paſſing over a pond, it drew up all the water, 
raiſed jt to a prodigious height, and afterwards diſ- 
perſed jt with ſuch | that it reſembled a thick 
ſmoke. The cloud overturned in its paſſage ſeveral 
houſes and trees. N 


« Another ſingular phænomenon happened near the 
Baltic, on the 19th of Auguſt, 1750. This was a 


column of water, attached to a thick cloud, Which the 


wind carried along the earth. It attracted every thi 
it met with, corn, buſhes, and branches of trees, rai 
them about thirty feet high, intwined them, and let 
them fall in ſmall parcels.—— Some pretend, that 


ſpouts. | | 5 
* | | „There 


. 


Oy 
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« There is yet another ſpecies, called T phon, which 
* does not deſcend from the clouds, but raiſes water from 
* the ſea to the ſky. Theſe Typhons are cauſed by ſub- 
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++ „ terranean fires; for the ſea is ſeen to boil on ſuch 
* occaſions, and the air is full of ſulphureous exhala- 
% tions.” 


M. de Bomare, au mot Vents, 


In the Memoires de Þ Academie de Stockbolms, we read, 
that on the 17th of Auguſt, 1745, one of theſe columbs 
was ſeen near Nyſtad, which attracted ſtubble and wheat. 


+ * 


- theafs, and tore up ſmall buſhes by the roots. , 
There was another more fingular in 1727, at Beziers, 
of ſomething like a violet colour, which took up a quan- 
tity of young olive ſhoots, tore up trees, tranſported a 
large walnut tree forty or fifty paces, and marked its 

route by a well beaten track, on which three coaches 
might paſs a-breaſt ; it was accompanied by a thick ſmoke, 
and made a noiſe like the roaring of a troubled fea. 


Another appeared in the ſame year in la Brie, which 
paſſing over a ditch, filled it with earth and ſtones, and 
marked its paſſage by ſuch kind of furrows as a harrow 
might make. og 


A column of a conſiderable height, was ſeen at Carcaſ- 
ſona, in the year 1995, It ſeemed to deſcend from a 
neighbouring mountain, of a deep marigold colour, frem 
tte bottom half way, while the reſt appeared inflamed. 
F The noiſe of this meteor reſembled the bellewing of a 
; herd of oxen. It threw itſelf into the river Aude, which 
it dried up for a conſiderable ſpace. - ; | 
Dict. des Merv. de la Nat. Tome II. mot Trombe . 
' (2) In 1740, hail-flones fell at Rome as large as eggs. 
In Thuringia, a province of Germany, there fell hail- 
Nones, in 1938, as large as geeſe eggs. 5 


' : Vallade aſſures us, in his deſcription of the Orcade 
Tands, that in the month of June, 1680, there fell 
pieces of ice a foot thick, during a ſtorm. Morton ob- 
erved at Northampton, in 1693, blades of ice which fell 

| : in 
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in a ſtorm, that were two inches long, and one inch thick, 

| Beſides which, he obſerved ſpherical lamps an inch in 
diameter, in which were ſeen five different coloured rays, 
which formed a kind of ſtar, | {6 


In 1720, hail fell at Crembs, ſome of the ſtones of 


which weighed fix pounds. | 
Dict. des Merv. de la Nat. Tome I. mot Grele. 


« Hail is a k ind of rain condenſed and cryſtallized by 
« the cold, as it paſſes through the middle region of the 
« air, before it reaches the earth. Nicephorus- Caliſt- 
„us reports, after the taking of Rome by Alaric, hail- 
* flones fell in many places of eight pounds weight. In 
© 824, there fell near Autun, in Burgundy, among the 
© hail, pieces of ice, ſixteen feet long, ſeven wide, and 
« two feet thick In 1723, there were hail- ſiones fell 
% at Leiceſter of five inches. In the famous ſtorm that 
« happened in Picardy, Auguſt, 1722, the leaſt hail that 
„ fell accompanied with thunder and lightning, weighed 
© pound, and the largeſt —— os the ſtones 
« were forked, and pointed, &c. “ M. de Bomarey 
% au mot Grele. | | | : 


(23) „ Edens, an Engliſh Traveller, relates, that ha- 
« ving, as a Phyſician, rendered conſiderable ſervices to 
«© the inhabitants of the Canary Iſlands, he obtained of 
them the liberty to viſit the Sepulchral Caverns; a fa- 
„ your they grant to no one, and which cannot be ob- 
„ tained againſt their will, without life being expoſed to 
_ © the greateſt danger. | | iS jo 


«© They have an extreme veneration for the bodies of 
te their anceſtors, and the curioſity of ſtrangers is to them 
„ profanation. Theſe Caves are places anciently dug 
«© out of the rocks, or formed by nature.— The corpſe is 
© ſewed in goats-ſkins, with thongs of the ſame, and the 
„ ſeams are ſo equal and cloſe, as to become very admi- 
rable; but what aſtoniſhes moſt, is, that the bodies are 
„ almoſt all entire; and in both fexes are equally found 
the eyes, (cloſed) the hair, ears, noſe, lips, teeth, 
and beard, One day, when the Author of this Ac» 
« count was taking rabbits by a ferret, this little — 

___ « gahich 


3 
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© which had a bell round its neck, was loſt in a butrow, 
« anddiſappeared, without their being able to know how. 
% One of the hunters, to whom he belonged, ſeeking for 
4c him in the midſt of rocks and brambles, diſcovered the 
entrance to a Sepulchral Cave of the Guanches, he de- 
« ſcended, &c. 


« If the account of the oldeſt of the Guanches may 


be believed, there was a particular tribe amongſt their 
*© anceftors, u ho knew the art of embalming, and preſer- 
ved it as a facred myflery. This tribe compoſed the 
** Prieſthood, and did not intermarry with the others; 
but after the conqueſt of the ifland, moſt of them were 
*« defiroyed, and their ſecret periſhed with them. Tra- 
** dition has only taught us a part of the ingredients ne- 
« ceſfary to that operation.“ 


 Abrege de | Hiſt. Gen. des Voy. Tome I. Per M. de la Harpe. | 


Among the Ancients, the Egyptians, more than any 
others, practiſed embalming; and bodies have been 
N above two thouſand years. In the breaſt of 
one of theſe corpſe, a branch of roſemary was found, 
ſcarcely dried. This art has only been known in Eu- 
rope during theſe latter ages; formerly they made deep 
Incifions in the corpſe, ſalted it, and encloſed it in a 


(24) The French called this tree Calebaſſier, and 
its fruit Baboon's- bread. It grows at Senegal, and t'e 
natives call it Gooee, and its Fa 
is Boabab, Its firſt branches, which project almoti ho- 
rizontally, are commonly ſixty feet long, and its trunk 
about ſeventy-eight feet round; though many Travellers 
have ſeen them larger. Ray ſays, that between the 


Niger and the Gambia, ſome have been meaſured ſo mon- 


ſtreus, that ſeventeen men, with extended arms, ſcarcely 
could embrace them. According to which, theſe trees 
muſt be about eighty five feet in circumference. The 
Boabab, adds M. de Bomare, is probably the largeſt of 
known vegetables; though there are accounts, in the 
works of different naturaliſts, of well known trees ſo 
prodigious, as to be reckoned vegetable monſters. Ray 


Cites the account of travellers, who have ſeen a 7 1 
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uit Booee; it's real name 
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Brazil 120 feet round; and there are ſtill trees more 
marvellous, mentioned in the late Hiſtories of China; one 
of which is in the province of Suchu, near the town of 
Kian; it is called Lieunich, that is to ſay, the tree of a 
thouſand years ; and is ſo vaſt, that one of its branches 
only will afford ſhelter to zoo ſheep. Another tree, in 
the Province of Chekianga, is nearly 400 feet in circum- 
ference. | . | 


The Reference io the following Note ſhould have been in 
Page 71, but by accident was omitted. 


There is a ſerpent called the ſerpent of Dame!, which 
is very common in that weſterly province of Africa, The 
Negroes, when bit, put powder on the wound, and apply 
fire; and if this operation is but a little while deferred, 
the poiſon gains ground, and death ſoon follows.—— The 
Sereres, a Negro nation, take and eat them. Some of 
them are fifteen, ſome twenty feet long, and fix inches in 
diameter. There are ſome green, others black ſpotted, 
and ftriped with beauteous colours. ONS 


On the Slave coaſt, in the kingdoms of Juida and Benin, 
all the Savages adore a kind of Serpent which they call 
the Fetiche. Theſe ſerpenis are very gentle, not veno- 
mous, and extremely familmr. It is death to kill hem. 
The Negroes look upon them as benevolent Gods, and 
have particular rites for them ; though they deſtroy, with 
great care, thoſe Serpents which are poiſonous, 


(25) & The French of Fort St. Louis had a Lioneſs, 
& which they kept chained. The animal had a difeaſe 
in the jaw, that reduced it to extremity ; and the peo» 
«« ple of the fort, taking off the chains, threw the bod 
into a neighbouring field. In his Rate it was foun 
«© by M. Compagnon, Author of the Voyage of Bam- 
* buck, as he re:urned from the chaſe. The eyes were 
{© cloſed, the jaw open, and already ſwarming with ants, 
Compagnon took pity on the poor animal, waſhed the 
« gullet with water, and poured ſome milk down the 
« throat, The effects of this ſimple remedy were won» 
*« derfu}. "The Lioneſs was brought back to the fort, 
&© recovered by degrees; but, far from forgetting the fer- 

=, | ; « vice 


* | 
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& vice done her, took ſuch an affect ion for her benefac- 
k tor, that ſhe would receive food only from him; and, 
% hen cured, followed him about the iſland, with a 

„ cord about her neck, like the moſt familiar dog. 


% A Lion having eſcaped from the Menagerie of the 
«© Great Duke of Tuſcany, entered the city of Florence, 
every where ſpreading terror. Among the fugit:ves 
« was a woman with a child in her arms, whom ſhe let 
% fall. The Lion ſeized, and ſeemed ready to devour it, 
% hen the mother, tranſported by the tender affect ions 
* of Nature, ran back, threw herſelf before the Lion, and 
*« by her geſtures demanded her child. The Lion looked 
«« at her tiedtalily; her cries and tears ſeemed to affect 
% him, till at laſt he laid the child down without doing 


“ it the leaſt injury. Miſery and deſpair then, have AM fi 
«« exprefſions intelligible to the moſt ſavage montters ; ſa 
but what is yet more to be admired, is the refitilels MF G 
« and ſubiime emotion, which can make a mother offer at 
% herſelf a prey to a ferocious animal, before which-all MM t 
4e fly: that loſs of reaſon, fo ſuperior to Reaſon's Self, in 
«+ which can make a deſpairing woman recur to the pity Ml ft 
« of a beaſt breathing only death and carnage. This is MM |) 
e the inſtinct of ſupreme grief, which always would per- d 
*« ſuade itſelf it is not poſſible to remain inflexible to its Ml » 
feelings.“ | | | #: 
| Abrege, &c. par M. de la Harpe, Tom. II. ſ: 


It is very certain, ſays M. de Buffon, that the Lion, 
% „hen taken young, and brought up among domeſtic 
animals, may eaſily be brought to live, and even play 
* harmleſs among them; that he is gentle to his malters, 
s careſles them, eſpecially in the former part of life, 
and that though his natural ferocity may ſometimes 
* break forth, it ſeldom is turned againſt thoſe who do 


: 


* him good. 


* I might cite a number of particular facts, in which I 

** own I have found ſome exaggeration ; but which are 
« ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to prove, at leaſt by their union, 
that his anger is noble, his courage magnanimous, and 
4 his heart feeling. Often has he been ſeen to diſdain 
« weak enemies, deſpiſe their inſults, and pardon their 
offenſive 


* 


*. 
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« offenſive liberties. When reduced to captivity, though 
« weary he is not peeviſh ; but, on the contrary, be- 
«comes habitually gentle, obeys his maſter, flatters the 
« hand that feeds him; ſometimes grants life to animals 
„given him as prey; and, as if attached to them by this 
« cenerous act, continues afterwards the fame protection; 
« lives peaceably with them, gives them part of his ſub- 
«© ſiſtence, lets them ſometimes take it all, and would ra- 
« ther ſuffer hunger than loſe the fruit of his firſt bene- 


« fit.“ | 


The cirevenitances relative to the 'chaſe of the Lion, 
are taken from VHiftoire des Voyages. | 


(26) There is a remarkable echo near Roſneath, a 
fne country ſeat in Scotland, ſituated to the weſt of a 
{alt water Lake that runs into the Clyde, 17 miles below 
Glaſgow, The lake is ſurrounded by hills, ſome of which 
are barren rocks, others are covered with trees, A good 
trumpeter, ſtanding on a point of land that gives an open- 
ing to the water towards the north, has played an air aud 
ſtopped : the echo repeated the air faithfully and diſtinct- 
ly, but not ſo loud : this echo having ceaſed, another has 
done the ſame, and a third, as exactly as the two former, 
with no difference but that of becoming more feeble. The 
ſame experiment, ſeveral times repeated, had ſtill the 


ſame ſucceſs. 


There was formerly in the Chateau de Simonette a 
windowed wall, whence what was ſaid was forty times 
repeated, Addifon and others, who have travelled in 
Italy, mention an echo which would repeat the report of 
a piſtol fifty - ſix times, even when the air was foggy. 


In the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
for the year 1692, mention is made of the echo at Genetay, 
two leagues from Rouen, which has this peculiarity, that 
the perſon who ſings does not hear the echo, but his voice 
only; and, on the contrary, thoſe who liſten do not hear 
the voice, but the echo, but with ſurprizing variations; 
for the echo ſeems ſometimes to approach, and ſometimes 
to retire ; ſometimes the voice is heard diſtinctly, at others 
not at all; ſome hear only a ſingle voice, others ſeveral; 
B+ . a one 


— 
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one hears to the right, another to the left, &. This 
echo ſtill exiſts, but is not what it was, becauſe the en- 
virons have been planted with trees, which have greatly 
hurt the effect. 


. (27) This bird is called Flamingo, or Phenicoptera, or 


haru; which ſecond name among the Greeks, ſignified 


the bird of flaming wing, becauſe when it flies againſt the 
ſun it appears like a firebrand. The plumage, when | 
young, is roſe-coloured, and at ten months old the colour 


of fire. *©* Its beak, ſays M. de Buffon, is of a very 


extraordinary form, its legs exceſſively high, its 
©< neck lo and dented ; it's body ſtands higher, though | 
4% it is leſs than the Stork's; and it's form, ſomewhat odd, 
% makes it diſtivguiſhable from that of every other fiſhing | 


«6 bird. 


© Thisbird is found on the old Continent, from the 
% coaſts of the Mediterranean, to the ſouthern part of 
« Africa; Flamingos are plentiful to the weſt of Africa, | 


« at Angola and Congo; where, out of ſuperſtitious re- 


«© ſpeR, the Negroes will not ſuffer one of them to be 


« killed.” 


Te Flamingo is certainly a bird of paſſage, and are 
numerous at St. Domingo and the Antilles; they fly in 
ſociety, and naturally form themſelves into a line, fo that 


at a certain diſtance they reſemble a brick- wall, and 
ſomewhat nearer, ſoldiers arranged in rank and file. They | 


place ſentinels, which give the alarm by a very ſhrill cry, 
like the ſound of a trumpet, at which they all take flight. 
"Their fleſh is much admired as food, and ancient Epicures 


a 


nere very fond of their tongues. 


- (48) © This bird, called Cucullus Indicator, ſays . 
de Buffon, is found in the interior parts of Africa, at 


& ſome diſtance from the Cape of Good Hope, ard is fa- 


* mous for indicating where wild bee-hives may be found; 


s twice a day its ſhrill cry is heard ſounding cherr cherr; | 


„ which ſeems to call the honey-hunters, who anſwer by 
«© a ſoft whiltle, ſtill approaching. When it is ſeen, it 
*« flies and hovers over a hollow-tree, that contains 4 
„ hive; and if the hunters do not come, it redoubles Us 

Cries, 
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« cries, flies back, returns to the tree, and points out the 


„prey in the moſt marking manner; forgetting nothing 


% to excite them to profit by the treafure it has diſcovered, 
« and which probably it could not enjoy without the aid 
« of man; either becauſe the entrance to the hive is too 
© ſmall, or from other circumſtances which the relater 


« has not told us. While the honey is procuring, it flies 


« to ſome diſtance, intereſtingly obſerving all that paſſes, 


„ and waiting for its part of the ſpoil; which the 
« hunters never forget to leave, though not enough to 
4 ſatiate the bird, conſequently not to deſtroy his ardour 


« for this kind of chaſe. 


« This is not the tale of a Traveller, but the obſerva- 
« tions of an enlightened man, who himſelf aſſiſted at the 
« deſtruction of many bee-hives, betrayed by this little 
« ſpy, to the Royal Society cf London. He procured two 
« of theſe birds that had been killed, to the great ſcandal 
« of the Hottentots, for in all countries the exitience of 
4 > uſeful-being is precious.” | | 


M. de Buffon adds, in a note, that the honey-hunter is 
ſometimes devoured. by wild beaſts; whence it has been 
ſaid, that they and the bird underfiand each other, and 


tmnat it allures their prey. | 


Hifi. Nat. des Oiſeaxx, Tome XII. Edit. in 1 mo. 


(29) Mecca is a town of Arabia Felix, about as large 


as Marſeilles. The magnificence ' of its moſque draws © 


a prodigious concourſe of all the Mahometan ſects, who 


| go thither on pilgrimages. It is the birth-place of Ma- 
homer, | 4 N 


(30) Medina is a city of Arabia Felix, the name of 
which ſignifies, in Arabic, a city in general; and here 


the city, by way of excellence; for here it was that Ma- 


homet fixed the ſeat of the empire of the Muſſulmans, 
and here he died, It was before time called Lotreb. In 
the midfi of Medina is the famous moſque, to which the 
Mahometans go in pilgrimage; and in this moſque are 
the tombs of Mahomet, Abubecker, and Omer. Me- 
dina is governed by a Scherif, who ſays he 1s of the race 
of Mahomet, and who is an independent Sovereign.— 
Encyclopedie, | | C22) 
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(31) Cairo is the capital of Egypt; the Sultan Selim 
took it from the Maluks, in 1517; ſince which time it has 
been ſubje& to the Turks. Old Cairo is three quarters of 
a league diſtant from it, on the borders of the Nile; the 
Cophtes have a magnificent church there (a). 


(32) The Pyramids of Egypt, were built to ſerve as 
tombs for their conſtructors. e Egyptians of lower 
rank, inſtead of building Pyramids, dug Caves, in which 
every day Mummies are diſcovered. Each Pyramid has 
an opening intoa long low alley, which led to a cham- 
ber, where the ancient Egyptians depoſited the' bodies for 
which the Pyramids were built. Their conſtruction is 
very regular: each of the three remaining large ones is 

placed at the head of others, ſmaller and difficult to diſ- 
; Tinguiſh, they are ſa much covered with ſand, All are 
built on one ſole rock, hid under white ſand. 


In all the Pyramids there are deep pits, cut ſquare in 
the rock; on the walls of ſome are hierogly phics, cut alſo 
in the rock, The three principal Pyramids known to 
Travellers, are about nine miles from Cairo; and the 
fineſt of all is upon a rock, in a ſandy deſert of Africa, a 


quarter of a league diſtant, towards the weſt, from the 


plains of Egypt: This rock riſes about 100 feet above 
the level of the plains, but with an eaſy aſcent, and cone 
tributes much to the majeſty of the building. 


The Pyramid contains chambers, galleries, &c. and 
thoſe who aſcend on the outſide, reſt occaſionally to take 
breath. There is a ſquare chamber, about half way up, 
which ſerves only for a „ Mane When arrived at 
the top, a platform is found, whence a moſt agreeable 
landſcape is ſeen. This platform is ſixteen or ſeventeen 
feet ſquare, yet the Pyramid ſeems to end in a point ; the 
deſcent, which is on the outfide, muſt be very dange- 
rous, | 


(33) © The iſland of Thera, in the Archipelago, 
% which is twelve great leagues of France in circum- 
* ference, was thrown from the bottom of the ſea by the 


(a) A Chriſtian ſet of Jacobites, or Monophyfites. 
| ; violence 
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« violence of a volcano, which has ſince produced fix 
« other iſlands. This volcano is not yet extinguiſhed, for 
« in 1707 it broke out with redoubled fury, and ſent forth 
« anew iſland, fix miles in circumferenee. The ſea, at 
« that time, appeared greatly agitated, and covered with 
* flames, and from it roſe, with dreadful noiſe, ſeveral 
« burning rocks. The earth has been ſo rent and torn in 
« theſe latitudes, that veſſels can no longer find anchorage 
« there. | | 


«© One of the moſt violent eruptions of Veſuvius, (the 
4 twenty-ſecond) happened on the 2oth of May, 1737; 
the mountain vomited from ſeveral mouths, huge tor- 
© rents of burning, melted, metallic matter, which over- 
« ſpread the country, and took its courſe towards the ſea. 
« M. de Montealegre, who communicated the account to 
« the Academy at Paris, obſerved with horror, one of 
« theſe rivers of fire. Its courſe was [ix or ſeven miles 
« before it reached the ſea; its breadth was fifty or fixty 
« paces; its depth twenty-five or thirty French palms 
© and in certain bottoms or vallies, one hundred and 
« twenty, &c.”—— M. de Bomare. | 


ce The eruptions of volca nos are uſually announced by 
4 ſubterranean noiſes like thunder; by dreadful hiſſings, 


« and interior ſtrife. Hiſtory informs us, that during to- 


« eruptions of Veſuvius, the volcano caſt up ſo great a 
« quantity of aſhes that they flew as far as Egypt, Lybia, 
« and Syria. In 1600, at Aréquina, in Peru, was an 
« eruption of a volcano, which covered all the neighbour. 
« ing lands, for 30 or 40 leagues round, with calcined 
« ſand and aſhes, which lay in ſome places two yards 
« deep. The lava vomited by Mount ÆEtna, has ſome- 
« times formed ſtreams that ran 18,000 paces. | 


4% Volcanos often have been known to caſt from their 
© entrails boiling water, fiſh, ſhells, and other marine 
« bodies. In 1631, during an eruption of Veſuvius, the 
te ſea in part became dry; it ſeemed abſorbed by the vol- 
# cano, which ſoon after overflowed the country with 
« falt water. Volcanos are found in hot as well as 


« cold countries,” ——fncyclopedie. 
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(34) The entrance to the Cavern of Policandro (or Po- 
 Ticando) is grand, the bottom is covered with congelations, 41 
formed from drops of water, which diftil from the ſummit, | 
but of a feruginous nature, pointed and hard enough to 5 


wound the feet. The cieling affords various and great 6 
beauties.——-Theſe congelations, though exceedingly ele- 46 
ant, are not the only ornaments the grotto has received 11 
nature, for here is plentifully found a ſpecies of iron T 


ore, in the form of ſtars, and ſhining like poliſhed ſteel. « 
The pieces in ſome places have a red caſt, and as brilli. « 
ant as diamonds, * e | 
In another part of the vault are ſeen large maſſes of 40 
round bod ies, pendent like grapes, ſome red, others of a 10 
deep black, but petfe&ly bright and ſhining. The greateſt « 
ornament of the cieling conſiſts in the ſame ſpecies of con- 
gelation in the form of cryſtals; ſeveral are brought toa 
Point, as if purpoſely fo laboured; and what is more re- 


markable, ſome of them are natually gilded, in as regu- 10 
lar a manner as if they had juſt come from the hands of 10 
; c« 


An able artiſt. 
Merv. de la Nat. Tome . 66 


(35) Mr. Swinburne, an excellent Author already 


eſted, has written another very intereſting work, entitled 10 
Travels throueh the two Sicilies, where I have ſound a 40 
deſcription of the phænomenon, called by the country 40 

— wer La Fate Morgana; which name, Mr. Swinburre MW «© 
ays, is derived from an opinion eflabliſhed among the IF « 
vulgar, that this ſpectacle is produced by a Fairy, or a « 

Magician. The populace are enchanted at the fight of « 
the phznomenon, and run through the ſtreets to behold « 
and invite others to-behold it, with ſhouts and acclama- T 
tions of joy. It ſeldom appears at Reggio: Mr. Swin- 6 


burne did not ſee it, but ſays, its cauſes are learnedly ex- 
—— by Kircher, Minazi, and other Authors. Mr. 


winburne gives an exact deſcription of it, taken from the 10 
account of Father Angelucci, who was an eye - witneſs of 10 
the phænome non; and it is from this ſame deſcription, by 10 
Father Angelucci, cited by Mr. Swinburne, that I have 10 
made a literal tranſlation, without embelliſhment, for my : 

| : 


tale. | 
This 
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This phznomenon is mentioned but very ſaperficially in 
2 French work, entitled Tableau de Univers. 250 


(36) * Lovers, ſays Atheneus, an ancient Greek Au- 
« thor, decorate with flowers the doors of their miſtreſſes, 
« like as E53 ———_ gates of a temple ; whence, 
« no doubt, -prefent cuſtom of the Greeks to adorn 
« their doors, and thoſe of the perſons they love, on the 
« firſt of May, is derived. They ſing and walk before 
« the houſes of their fair miltreſſes,, to draw them to their 
« windows; and ſuch were the gallantties they praQtiſed 
« in the days of Horace. The young maidens dreſſed 
« their heads with natural flowers, with which too they 
% made themſelves garlands; and the young men who 
« wilhed to be thought gallant, did the ſame. | 
oy. Lit. de la Grice 3d Edit. Tome I. par M. Guys, 


(37) “ There was anciently a feaft inſtituted in honour 
of Hecate, who had hoſpitably entertained Theſeus, and 
«© who had likewiſe offered up victims and vous for bis 
« victory and ſafe return; hence ſhe obtained her rank 
among the Goddefles.” | 


« In ancient Greece, when a firanger arrived, the 
© maſter of the houſe took him by the hand, in token of 
« confidence, and his firſt duty was to lead him to the 
„bath, and preſent a change re the 
„ moderns, when a ſtranger arrives, the maſter. of the 
« houſe meets and embraces him, then conducts him to his 
* moſt commodious apartment, and interrogates him con- 
« cerning his travels, while the ſlaves prepare the bath; 
where he finds linen and clothes to change, and thoſe 
he has left off are taken by the flaves, waſhed and re- 
é paired while he ſtays.” M. Guys, Tome I. 


(38) ©* Now, as anciently, the nurſe of the maſter or 
« miſtreſs, in all reſpectable Grecian houſes, is confidered 
as one of the family. Of old, a woman who had nur- 
„ ſed a child, never quitted it, not even after marriage: 
and among the woderns, as well as the ancients, the 
** nurſe is uſually a ſlave, purchaſed when the time of de- 
* livery draws near.” | | 
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<< The attachment of nurſes to the children they have 
4 ſuckled, is ſo ſtrongly interwoven with their manners, 
« that the modern name for nurſe is Paramana, a moti 
„% kind word, and even more. expreſſive than the ancient 


« appellation, ſince it ſignifies ſecond mother. The nurſe: 


4% is always lodged in the houſe, when ſhe has ſuckled a 
4 child, and from tbat moment is in a manner incorpo- 
& rated in the family.“ | | | 


40 Female ſla ves, now, as well as anciently, are treated 
% with much kindneſs and humanity by the Greeks, and, 
« after a certain time, are freed ; ſome are adopted while 
& young, and theſe are called Daughters of their fouls,” 


© The maids and ſlaves work, as formerly, at embroi- 
* dering with their miſtreſſes, and do all houſhold 
« duties. When their miſtreſſes go abroad, they follow 
« as they did of old. The 38 Zaleucus, to 
6% repreſs the vanity and luxury of his time, ordained that 


* no free woman ſhould go abroad attended by more than 


« one maid, at leaſt unleſs ſhe was drunk.” == M. Guys, 
I. | | 


(35) The Grecian ladies have always delighted to 


« adorn themſelves with jewels; they enrich their gir- 
% dles, necklaces, and bracelets, with them; and while 
« their heads are decked with the moſt beaAutiſul flowers 
« of the ſpring, the diamond is ſeen ſparkling beſide the 
% jaſmine and roſe: they dreſs themſelves thus when not 
going abroad, or without an intention of being ſeen,” | 


„ Theſe ornaments are only ſacrificed to ſome ſtrong 
* cauſe for grief. 
« bear to wear them in the abſence of their huſbands, —— 
At preſent, when they go any diſtance, unwilling to 
% walk through the fireets with their jewels, they have 
«© them carried, put them on before they enter the houſe 


they are going to, and take them off when they return: 


this likewiſe is a very ancient cuſtom.” 


* The uſe of the veil is very old; and now, as for- 


« merly, is an eſſential part of dreſs, by which rank is 


« diliinguiſbed, The veil of the miſtreſs and the _ 
| | | the 


Almoſt all the Grecian women for- 
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« the free woman and the ſlave, all tre different. The 
„origin of the veil is attributed by the-Greeks to mo- 
% deity and baſhfulneſs, equally timid,” | 


« The veil of the Grecian ladies of modern times is 
© muſlin fringed with gold, —— M. Gays, Tome I. 


(40) The repaſt of the Greeks, however little ani - 


t mated, finiſhed always by on The modern lyre of 
r 


« the Greeks reſembles that of Orpheus, according to the 
« deſcription of Virgil, and is ſometimes nipped with 


- « fingefs, and ſometimes toyched with a bow (a) — The 


« guittar and the lyre are the principal inſtruments in uſe 
« among the modern Greeks. The ſhepherd plays indif- 


_ «+ ferently the muſette, the flute, or the lyre.“ 


M. Guys, Tome |: 


(41) The modern Greeks have preſerved dances in ho- 
nour of Flora; the wives and maidens of the village ga- 
ther and ſcatter flowers, and bedeck themſelves from head 
to foot. She who leads the dance, more ornamented than 


the others, repreſents Flora and the Spring, which the 


hymn they ſing announces the return of; and one of them 
nes, 


Welcome, ſweet vympb, Goddeſs of the month of May.“ 


In the Grecian villages, and among the Bulgarians, 
th y ſtill obſerve the feaſt of Ceres. When harveſt is 
almait ripe, they go dancing to the ſound of the lyre, and 
viſit the fields, whence they return with their heads orna- 
mented with wheat-ears, interwoven with the hair. 


(42) ©* Embroidering is the occupation of the Grecian 
© women; to the Greeks we owe the art, which is ex- 
„ ceedingly ancient among them, and has been carried to 
the higheſt degree of perfection.——Eater the chamber 
of a Grecian girl, and you will ſee blinds at the win- 
„ dows, and no other furniture than a ſopha and a cheſt 
* inlaid with ivory, where are kept filks, needles, and 
their embroidery. | 


(a) I cannot conceive how tacy 2 play the lyre with a ban, 


M z «© Apo!ogues, 


5 _ 
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„% Apologues, Tales, Romances, owe their origin te 
„% Greece. The modern Greeks love Tales and Fables, 
„% and have received them from the Orientals and Arabs, 


_ *« with as much eagerneſs as they formerly adopted them 


© from the Egyptians. The old women love al ways 


i to relate, and the young pique themſelves on repeating 


« thoſe they have learnt, or can make, from ſuch inci- 


** dents as happen within their knowledge. 


M. Guys, Tome l. 


(43) „ The Greeks, at preſent, have not a fixed time 
** for the celebration of marriages, like the zncients, 
* among whom the ceremony was performed in the month 
*« of January. Formerly the bride was bought by rea! 
*« (ſervices done the father. This was afterwards reduced 


1% to preſents, and, to this time, that cuſtom is continued, 


though the preſents are arbitrary. The man is not 
«© obliged to purchaſe the woman he marries, but, on the 
1 contrary, receives a portion with her equal to her con- 


% Tt was on the famous ſhield of Achilles, that Homer 
* has defcribed a marriage proceſhon : 


„Here ſacred pomp, and genial fealt, delight, 

% And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal right. - 

« Along the ftreets the new-made brides are led, 

*« With torches flaming to the nuptial bed: 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound, 

« To the ſoft flute and cittern's filver ſound. 

„Through the fair ſtreets the matrons in a row, 

Stand in their porches and enjoy the ſhow.” a 
| Pope. 


„The ſame pomp, proceſſion, and muſic, are ſtill in 


* ufe. Dancers, muſicians, and ſingers, who chant the 
* Epithalamium, go before; the bride, loaded with 
„ ornaments, her eyes down caſt, and herſelf ſuſtained 
„ by women, or two near relations, walks extremely 
4% flow, &c.——Formerly the bride wore a red or yellow 
*« veil; the Armenians do ſo ſtill, This was to hide the 
*« bluſh of modeſty, the embarraſſment and tears of the 
young virgin, | 
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« The bright torch of Hymen is not forgotten among 
« the modern Greeks ; it is carried before the new mar- 
« ried couple into the nuptial chamber, where it burns till 
it is conſumed; and it would be an ill omen, were it by. 
« any accident extinguiſhed; wherefore it is watched 
10 _ as much care, as was of old the ſacred fire of the 
« Veſtals. | | 


„ Arrived at the church, the bride and bridegroom 


each wear a crown, which, during the ceremony, the 


„ Prieſt changes, by giving the crown of the bridegroom 


to the bride; and that of the bride to the bridegroom: ; 


«« which uſage alſo is derived from the ancients.— I muſt 
not forget an eſſential ceremony which the Greeks have 
% preſerved, which is the cup of wine given to the br:de- 


44 groom, in token of adoption ; it was the ſymbol of con- 


44 trac and alliance; the bride drank from the ſame cup, 
„ which afterwards paſſed round to the relations and 
* eve — 


« They dance and ſing flill all night, but the compa- 
« nions of the bride are excluded; they feaſt among them 


e ſelves, in ſeparate apartments, far from the tumult of 
«© the nuptials. The modern Greeks, like the ancients,. 


„on the nuptial day, decorate their doors with green 


branches and garlands of flowers.” — M. Guys, Tome 1. 


M. Guys, the eldeſt fon of him already Cited, gives an 
intereſting account of a Grecian marriage, at which he 


was preſent, | 


The young bride, richly dreſſed, wearing long t:eſſes 
of threads of gold, interwoven with her beautiful hair, 


« after the manner of the Greeks, deſcended from her 
© apartment; ſhe eagerly advanced to kiſs her father and 
© mother, who waited to receive her, at the head of ten 
« children. Who, among us, could beho!d with dry 
« eyes, a tender and reſpectable mother, unable to de- 
tach herſelf from a daughter, whom ſhe preſſed in her 
© arms, and whom ſhe bedewed with tears, which an ex- 


« ceſs of joy and affection cauſed abundantly to flow on 


« her maternal. boſom ?——The father wept alſo, but, 


with eyes raiſed to heaven, pronounced, with a firm 
| ; M +4 4 80 tone, 


* 
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«© tone, a paternal benediction on his daughter, and vous 
for the happineſs of her and her hufband. —— At their 
* return, noſegays, woven with threads of gold, were 
40 given to the young men, faying, Go you and marry 
*© alſo,” | TO mb 


M. Guys terminates the recital by ſaying, the bride's 
mother conducted her daughter into an apartment ſuperbly 
furniſhed; the tapetiry and bed of which, embroidered on 

a ground of white, adorned with beautiful flowers, were 
the work of this good mother. She had laboured at them 
© privately, adds M. Guys, for ten years, without the 


„ knowledge of any one. — M. Gays, Tome II. 


(44) The Grecian houſes are divided into two parts, 
** by a great hall, which takes up the centre and whole 
% width. In this hall they give feafts, and perform all 
© ceremonies that require room, &c. M. Guys, Tome I. 


(45 % A Grecian woman weeps for the death of her 


e huſband, her fon, &c. with ther female friends, for 


* ſeveral days, who ſing their praiſes and regrets, — 
« Their manner of ſhewing grief is now, as formerly, 
« by plucking up their hair, and tearing their garments, 
„% Fathers and mothers follow their children, when car- 
4 ried to the grave; and the body is now, as of old, 
* waſhed before ft is buried. If it is the corpſe of a 
young virgin, they clothe it in its fineſt robes, crown it 
« with flowers, and the women throw roſes and ſcented 
% water from their windows upon the coffin as it paſſes. 
4% The ancients adorned the dead with crowns of flowers, 
„ to indicate they had at length overcome the miſeries and 
4% yexations of life. The funeral repaſt is not neg- 
« lected by the modern Greeks; the neareſt relation un- 
« dertakes the charge, and with this the ceremony ends, 
Fathers and mothers in Greece, wear mourning for 
« their children (a), and this mourning is very long; 
« which is alſo an ancient Grecian cullom —— The Greek: 
« have preſerved the uſage of dreffling the dead in their 


(«) They do the ſame in Italy. | 
© bb. 
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beſt habits, and of carrying them to the grave with their 
faces uncovered (5). “ 


In this ſame work, by M. Guys, is a letter from Ma- 
dame Chenier to the author, (c) which firſt gave me the 
idea of the Epiſode of Euphroſyne. I ſhall only cite ſuch 
paſſages from this letter as I have profited by, the reſt have 
no relation to my Epiſode. | 


< 


40 
us 
66 
10 
6 
«6 
cc 
«c 
«« 
cc 
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A Grecian lady, equally diſtinguiſhed by her rank and 
the beauties of her mind, and who to the charms of her 
ſex added thoſe of a good education, lived with a 
younger brother, who, from exceſs of virtue, had re- 
nounced honours and emoluments, to which his alliances 
and rank might naturally haie taught him to aſpire, 
For his ſiſter he had all the affect ion of a brother, and 
all the friendſhip of a congenial mind. - This dear bro- 
ther was attacked by a malignant fever, and died. 
His ſiſter, according to the cuſtom of the country, ac- 
companied the proceſſion, preceded and followed by 
a part of the Grecian Nobility. Every thing announced 
the dejection of an affectionate heart; the diſorder of 
her veil and dreſs, the negligence of her hair, added 
new traits to the grief viſible in her countenance.—— 
After the cuſtomary prayers, they performed the cere- 
mony which the Greeks have preſerved, which they 
call the laſt farewel. When the Patriarch has embra- 
ced the corpſe, the relations, and thoſe who walk in 
the proceſſion, do the ſame. This ſcene, which the 
idea of an eternal adieu rendered but too affecting, be- 
came more ſo, when the ſiſter, with ſtreaming eyes, 
attending only to her cauſe of grief, rent her garments, 
and tore her hair up by the root, to ſtrew over the 
coffin of a brother, whom ſhe was ſoon no more to ſee, 
Efforts were uſed to ſhorten this gloomy ſcene, and bring 
back the afflicted ſiſter to her houſe: ſhe then became 


leſs agitated, and her grief more calm,” 


(6) The ſame cuſtom is obſerved in Italy. 


(e) Tome I. Page 283. 
1 Afer 
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After this detail, Madame Chenier ſuſpends her narra- 


tion, in order to deſcribe the garden of the deceaſed. 


© The ſea was ſeen from this garden, which was orna- 


« mented by beautiful flowers, fruit trees, and an area 


« full of birds; there was likewiſe a reſervoir of water, 
, recruited by the ſea, in which all forts of fiſh were kept. 


* This garden, theſe birds and fiſh, were the amuſement 


% of the Sage, who juſt had been torn from his ſiſter and 
© friends,——Where is my brother? ſaid this deſpairing 

% fſter, as her eyes wandered over the garden. He is 
gere bas paſſed away like a ſhadow ——Ye flowers 
4% avbich be cultivated with ſo much pleaſure! ye have 
** alreadyiloft the freſoneſs bis band beflowed !——Peri/h 
% avith him !——Droop and wither, even to the root ! 
« Ye fiſh, fince ye bade no longer a maſter nor a friend, 
« to watch over your preſervation——return ye to the 
great waters] Return and ſeek uncertain life ! 

% Aud ye little birds ! if ye may ſurvive ycur grief ! ac- 
* company my fighs with your fplaintive fongs |—— Thou 
e peaceful ocean, whoſe ſurface begins to be diflurbed, art 


. iber alſo ſenfible to my ſorrows (a)? Then turning to - 


% wards her ſlaves ſhe faid, Weep, my children,,weep ! Ye 
4e have loft one who was kinder than a father to you'!—— 


*<« My brother is no more !——Cruel Death has dragge! 
* bem from u.! He has diſappeared like a ſbadow, and 


« eve ſball ſee bim no more !——Theſe haunts, which hiv 
s preſence rendered fo delightful, mul now become the 
« + wh of gloom and afflict ion. | 

10 The tombs of the Greeks, like thoſe of the Turks, 
4% and other Eaſtern people, are ſituated near the high- 


% way; and though without incloſure, are not the leſs 


* ſacred. The Greeks and Armenians plant elm-trees 


* round them; which tree the ancients choſe, becauſe is 


„ bears no fruit, and therefore the reprefentative of the 


% dead. They likewiſe ute the cypreſs. —— Beſides the 


« flones which cover the tomb, there are little ſepulchra! 


(a) The ſea in the channel is ſmooth, evening and morning, 


and only begins to be agitated about ten o'clock and til] ſun-lct. 
The time of day muſt juſtify{the allegory, M. Guys. 


6 columns, 
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« columns, which, as formerly, bore the name of the in- 
« terred ; and this cuſtom is adopted by the Turks. 


« The Grecians come occaſionally and weep over the 
© tombs.——At Eaſter, which the Greeks celebrate wiih 
great rejoicings, feaſts, and public dances, there is one 
« day on which they go in multitudes to viſit the tombs, 
% where they weep for their relations, their friends, and 
&« perhaps, the loſs of their liberty. At preſent, the 
« Grecian women are ſatisfied with tearing up their hair, 
« though they formerly cut off their long trefles, and 
« ftrewed them over the tombs of thoſe. they lamented.” 

| M. Guys, Tome I. 

Of all the people on earth, none are more maguificent 

in their funerals than the Chineſe, 


© The idea of death ceaſes not to torment them; it 
«© appears, however, leſs cruel, if they can purchaſe a 
% coffin, and ere a tomb on the ſide of a hill, in an 
'* agreeable ſituation. They expend exceſſive ſums on 


77 « their funerals, which are ſometimes performed fix 


© years after death, with unexampled magnificence. 
© They hire men, and dreſs them in white, 2 maurn- 
ing, to weep in the proceſſion for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
« days ; they carry the deceafed by water to the ſound 
of inftruments, while the boat which bears the body, 
and thofe which accompany it, are fo illuminated, 
„ that the different coloured lights form defigns even to 
e the maſt-head.”''—/oyages aux Ides Orientales & a la 

(bine, fait par ordre du Roi, par M. Sonnerat, Tome II. 


(46) There are two ſeaſons of pearl · fiih ing in the year ; 
the firſt in March and April, the ſecond in Auguſt and 
September; ihe more rain there falls in the year, the 
more plentiful are the fiſheries. In the opening of the 
ſeaſon, there appears ſometimes 250 barks on the banks. 
In the larger barks are two divers, in the ſmaller one. 
Each bark puts off from ſhore before ſun-rife, by a land- 
breeze, which never fails, and returns again by a ſea» 
breeze, that ſucceeds it at noon. 88 8 


As ſoon as the barks are arrived where the fiſh lie, and 
. haye caſt anchor, each diver binds a ſtone, fix 1 
| | ic 


% 
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trick and a foot long, under his body, which is to ferve 
him as ballaſt, prevent his being driven away by the mo- 


tion of the water, and enable him to walk more ſteady 


among the waves. 


Beſides th's, they tie another very heavy ſtone to one 
foot, whereby they are ſoon ſunk to the bottom of the 
ſea; and as the oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faſtened to the 
rocks, they arm their fingers with leathern mittens, to 

event them from being wounded, in ſcraping them vio- 
ently off ; and ſome even carry an iron rake for the pur- 


- poſe. 


Lafily, Each diver carries down with him a large net, 
in manner of a ſack, tied to his neck by a long cord, the 
end whereof is faſtened to the fide of the bark. The 
ſack is intended for the reception of the oyſters gathered 
from the rock, and the cord is to poll up the diver when 
his bag is full, or when he wants air. In this equipage 
he precipitates himſelf above 60 feet under water. As 
he bas no time to loſe there, he is no ſooner arrived at the 
bottom, than he begins to run from fide io fide, ſome - 
times on ſand, ſometimes on a clay earth, and ſometimes 
among the points of rocks, tearing off the oyſters he 
meets with, and cramming them into his budget. | 


At whatever depth the divers be, the light is fo great, 
that they eaſily behold what paſſes in the fea, with the 
ſame clearneſs as on land; and, to their conſternation, 
they ſometimes ſee monſtrous fiſhes, from which all their 
addreſs in mudding the water, &c. will not always fave 
them, but they become their prey; and of all the perils 
of fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt and moſt uſual. 


The beſt divers will keep under water half an hour, 
the reſi do not ſtay leſs than a quarter; during which 
time they hold their breath without the uſe of oils, or 
any other liquors, only acquiring the habit by long prac- 
_ tice. When they find themſelves ſtraitened, they pull 
the rope by which the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it 
with both hands ; the people in the bark take the ſignal, 
and heave them up into the air, and unload them of 


their fiſh, which is ſometimes 500 oyſlers, and ſometimes 


Some 


— 
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Some of the divers need a moment's reipite to recover 
their breath, others jump in again inſtantly, continuing 
this violent exerciſe, without intermiſſion, for many 
hours. They unload their barks on ſhore, and lay their 
oyſters in an infinite number of little pits, dug four or 
five feet ſquare; then raiſe heaps of ſand over them, to 
the height of a man, which, at a diſtance looks like an 
army ranged in battle. In this condition they are left, 


till the rain, wind, and ſun obliges them to open, Which 
ſoon kills them ; upon this the fleſh rots and dries, and 


the pearls, thus diſengaged, tumble into the pit, upon 
taking the oyfters out. | 


After clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they ſift the 
ſand ſeveral times, to ſeparate the pearls; but what care 
ſoever they take therein, they always loſe a great many, 
When the pearls are cleaned and diied, the ſmalleſt are 
ſold as ſeed pearls, the reſt by auction to the higheſt bid« 


der. | | 


Pearls of unuſual figures, that is, neither round nor 


in the form of a pear, are called Baroguas, and our's 


Scotch Pearls ;, thoſe of unuſual ſizes are called Parangons, 
Such was that of Cleopatra, valued by Pliny at centies 
H. S. or $0,000!. Rerling ; that brought in 1574, to 
Philip II. of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, valued at 14,400 
ducats; that of the Emperor Rudolph, mentioned by 
Boetius, called la Pereguina, or the Incomparable, of the 
ſhape of a muſcade pear, and weighing 30 carats; and 
that mentioned by Tavernier, in the hands of the Em- 
peror of Perſia, in 1633, bought of an Arab for 3a, ooo 
tomans, which, at zol. gs. the toman, amounts to 110,400l, 
llerling,—— Gclopædia. | | 


(47) The ſhining of the ſea- water is a common phæno- 
menon in ſome ſeas, The prow of the veſſel ploughing 


the waves, ſeems, during the darkneſs of the night, to 


{et them on fire; the ſhip rides in a circle of light, and 
the wake leaves a long luminous track, This happens of. 
ten on the coaſt of Malabar, and the Maldivia iſlands, 
where M. Godeheu obſerved the following appear- 
- ayces:; | 
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The ſea ſeemed covered with ſmall ſtars, the wake of 
the veſſel was of a lively bright white, ſtrewed-with bril- 
Hant and azure points. He learned that the ſea, where 
moſt luminous, was full of ſmall living animalculi, 
which not only ſhone, but gave an oily liquor, which 
ſwam on the ſurface, and afforded that lively azure light. 
The animalculi could not be ſeen without a good micio- 


ſcope, and the liquor they ſhed, remained on the ſtrainer 


through which the ſea- water paſſed, which by this filtra- 
tion was deprived of its luminous qual ity.—— M. de Bon- 


mare. \ 


(48) Natural Phoſphori, are matters which become lu- 
minous at certain times, without the aſſiſtance of art or 
preparation. Such are the Glow-worms, in our cold 
countries; and, in hot, Lantern-flies, and other ſhining 
inſects; rotten wood, the eyes, blood, ſcales, fleſh, 
ſwear, feathers, &c. of ſeveral animals; diamonds, when 
rubbed after a certain manner, or after having been ex- 
poſed to the ſun or light; ſugar and ſulphur, when pound- 
ed in a dark place; fea-water and ſome mineral waters, 


when briſkly agitated ; a cat's or horſe's back, duly rub 


bed with the hand, &c. in the dark ; nay, Dr. Croon 


tells, that, upon rubbing his own body briſkly with a 


well warmed fhirt, he bas * . made both to ſhine: 
and Dr. Sioane adds, that he knew a Gentleman of Briſ- 
tol, and his fon, both whoſe ſtockings would ſhine much 
after walking.—All Natural Phoſphori have this in coin- 


mon, that they do not ſhine always, and that they never 


give any heat. clepædia. 


(49) Diamond, in Natural Hiflory, by the ancients 
called Adamant, a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, 
hardneſs, and luſtre of all gems. F 


Diamonds are found in the Faſt Indies, principally in 
the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengal, and the 
jNland of Borneo. There are four mines, or rather two 
mines and two rivers, whence diamonds are drawn. The 
mines are, 1. That of Raolconda, in the province of 
Carnatica, five leagues from Golconda, and eight or nine 
from Viſapour. It has been diſcovered about 250 years 
2. That of Gani, or Coulour, ſeven days journey from 

| : Golconda, 
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Golconda, eaſtwardly. It was diſcovered about 190 
years ago by a — KP who, digging in the ground, 
found a natural fragment of twenty five carats. 3. That 
of Soumelpour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengal, 
near the diamond-mine : this is the moſt ancient of them 
all. It ſhould rather be called that of Goual, which is 


the name of the river, in the ſand whereof theſe ſtlones 


are found. Laſtly, The fourth mine, or rather the ſe - 
cond river, is that of Succudan, in the iſland of Borneo. 


The moſt remarkable diamonds for ſize now known, are, 
that known in France under the name of Grand Sancy, 


by corruption of cent /ix, which is one of the Crosa 


Jewels, weighing 106 carats; Governor Pitt's diamond, 
purchaſed by the late Duke of Orleans for Louis XV. 
| King of France, weighing 136 and three-fourths carats, 
and ſaid to be bought for 125,000). the diamond of the 
Great Duke of — 4a which weighs 139 and one-half 
carats ; that of the Great Mogul, weighing 279 and nine- 


ſixteenths carats ; and one mentioned by Mr. Jeffries, in 
a Mercbant's hand, weighing 242 and one-fixteenth ca- 


_-- Mx 


According to Mr. Jeffries's rule, that the value of dia- 
monds is in duplicate ratio of their weights, and that a 
manufaQured diamond of one carat is worth at a medium 


81. the Great Mogul's diamond muſi be valued at above 


624,96 l. this being the value of a diamond of 279 and 
one- half carats. | | 


(50) This account of the magnificence of the Great 
Mogul, is found in many Travellers. 8 


(51) Opoſſum, or Poſſum, the name of a very remark- 
able American animal, the Didelpbis marſupialis of Lin- 
næus. Its tail is round, and a foot long, and is of great 
ſervice to it, as it uſes it to twiſt round the branches of 

trees, hanging itſelf to them by that means; the tail is 
hairy, near the inſertion, but naked all the other part, 
covered with ſmall ſcales, and is partly black, partly of 
a browniſh white ; its hinder feet are conſiderably longer 
than the fore ones, and each have five toes; they much 
reſemble - hands, and the nails are white and crooked, 
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the hinder one being, as in the monkey kind, the 
| longeſt, | 5 8 a 


What diſtingniſhes this creature from all the other ani. 
mals of the world, is, that it has a bag or pouch into 
which it receives its young as ſoon as delivered; this is a 
fort of open uterus, and is placed under the belly, near 
the hinder legs; in this the young are ſheltered till they 
are able to ſhift for themſelves; and when they begin to 
be ſtrong enough, they frequently run out and return in 
again. Tue creature is of a ftinking ſmell, like our fox 
or martin. It feeds on ſugar canes and ſome other vege- 
tables; but not wholly on theſe, for it frequently preys 
on birds, which it catches on the trees, and often plays 
the fox's trick of ſtealing poultry. 


The male Opoſum, as well as the female, has this kind 
of pouch under its belly, and takes upon himſelf, at 
times, the care of carrying and. preſerving the young, in 
caſe of any impending danger. 


| -* 

The fleſh of the old animals is very good, like that of 

a ſucking pig; the hair is dyed by the Indian women, 

and wove into garters and girdles, and the ſkin is very 
feetid.— — Cyclopedia. 1 


(52) © There is a tree, called the Devil Tree, which 
* grows in America; its fruit, in a ſtate of maturity, is 
« e{aſtic; and when dried by the heat of the ſun, noiſily 
« ſplits and burſts, and darts forth its grains. To this 
« ſport of nature the tree owes its name, for at the mo- 
« ment of burſting, the effect of ſmall artillery is pro- 


& duced, the noiſe of which ſucceeds rapidly, and is 


e heard tolerably far off, If this fruit be tranſported 
« before it be ripe to a dry place, or expoſed on a chim- 
«« ney-piece to a gentle heat, it will have the ſame ef- 
« fe, and produce the ſame phænomenon.“ ——M. de 


Bomare. 


(53) © Livy relates, how Sulpicius Gallus, Lieutenant 
« of Paulus Amilius, in the war againſt Perſia, pre- 


« died an eclipſe of the moon to the ſoldiers, which 
| | «. ſhould 


* 
* 


= 
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« ſhould happen the next evening; and thus prevented 

« the terror it would otherwiſe have cauſed. — I 


« A total eclipſe of the ſun is a ſingular ſpeRacle. 


« Auguſt, 1560, at Coimbre, tells us, that the obſcurity 
% was, as he might ſay, greater, or at leaſi more ſtrik- 
„ ing, than the darkneſs of the night; people could not 
© ſee where to ſet a foot, and the birds fell with terror 
« to the earth.” ——E zeyclopedia. £1 


E ES "8 


The Acudia is a flying and luminous inſeg, found in 
America, and ſuſpected to be the ſame with the Cucuju 
or Cocojus. . 


« Tt js of the claſs of Scarabeus, of the bigneſs of the 
« little finger, two inches long, and ſo luminous, that 
« when it flies by night, it ſpreals great light. Some 
« ſay, that if you rub the face with the humidity which 


6« ifſues, in ſhining ſpots or ſtars, from this little living 


« Phoſphorus, it wills appear reſplendant. Before the 
« arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians made no uſe of 


« one of which a perſon may read or write as eafily as by 
&« a lighted candle. 


When the Indians walked in the night, they fixed 
© one of them to each toe of the foot, and others to the 
« hand, When taken, theſe inſects do not live above 
three weeks at moſt; while they are in good health 


© their powers, and after they are dead they ſhine no 
* more. They are depbly uſeful, for they fly about the 
«© houſes and deyour 1H gnats. | 


© It is uncertain whether the Acudia is not the ſame 
« inſe& as the Lantern-fly ; ſo called, becauſe the fore 
« part of the head, whence the light iſſues, has been 
«© called a lantern.— Mademoiſelle Merian (a), who 


« obſerved 


(a) Maris Sybilla Merian, daughter of Matthew Merian, a 
famous Engraver and Geographer, was born in Germany in 
| — x 16473 


« Clavius, who ſaw that which happened on the 21ſt of 


« candles, but of theſe inſects to light their houfes z by 


they are very luminous, but their light decreaſes with 
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« obſerved this fort of inſect at Surinam, ſays, their light 
« is fo ſtrong, that one alone was ſufficient, at each ſit- 
« ting, to paint the figures of the inſets of the country, 


e which are engraved in her work, 


There are ſbining flies found in Italy, or rather a , 

« ſpecies of Scarabeus, about the ſize of a bee, the belly 

s of which is ſo luminous, that three of them, incloſed 

% in a tube of white glaſs, will light a chamber. M. 

« Abbe Nollet has proved, that the light of the inſect 

« extends over the place where it has been cruſhed (a).” 

| | M. de Bomare, 

The moſt ſingular Scarabeus is that deſcribed by M. 
Rolander. ** The firſt time M. Rolander picked up 
« this inſeQ, which is Pboſphoric, there came a noiſe 
„ from its body like that of fire-arms, and a clear blue 
» © ſmoke. Another tune he pricked the inſeQ- with a 

% pin, and it went off as many as twenty times ſuc- 
<« ceſſi vely.ä— M. Rolander opened the inſeQ, and found 
«© a vacant bladder in its body, but could not diſcover if 
«© this was its reſervoir for air, or ſome inteſline. This 
« inſet may be called the Bombardier (6).”——Di&. 
des Merv. de la Nat. Tome II. 

| (54) Machineel, 


1647; and learnt, from . Abraham Minion, to paint Flowers, 
Fruits, Plants, and Inſects, in which ſhe excelled. She under- 
ſtood Latin perfectly, and made Natural Hiſtory her particular 
ſtudy. She paſſed two years a' Surinam, painting the iniſcas 
of the country; and compoſed a work in German, called. 
A Hiftory of the Inſefts of Europe, with Dejigns * Nature; 
and an Account of the different Metamerpheſis of Iaſectts, and ef 
* the Flants en which they feed. She died at Amſterdam, aged 70, 
| leaving two daughter, whom ſhe had taught to paint. One of 
them, eſpecially, named Dorothea, was eminent for her know- 


tedge and abilities. 
| 5 Vies de Peintres, Tome 11. 
[9 (a) The ditches of Mantua are full of theſe inſects, and the 


grals and trees are coveted with them, which, by ni roduces 
a moſt agreeable effect. x f 8 che Þ 


(5) The reference to this note on Phoſphoric Inſ&ts is omit- 
ted, and ſhould have been inſerted Page 117, of this Volume. 


5 | — 9 
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* 
* (54) Machineel, Hypomane, in Botany, a genus of 
the Monoecia Adelpbia claſs, „ 


« The wood of this Tree is much eſteemed for cabinet= 
c work, being very durable, taking a fine poliſh, and, 
cs as it is ſaid, not being eaten by worms; but, the Tree © þi4 
„ abounding with a milky cauſtic juice, before it is | 
4 felled, they make fires round the trunk to burn out 
the juice, otherwiſe thoſe who fell it would be in 
« danger of lofing their ſight, by this juice fying my 
„their eyes. Wherever the juice touches the ſkin i 
« raiſes bliſters; and if it fall on linen, it turns it "Rt 
« black, and it waſhes into holes. The like danger to 1 
© the eyes is to be apprehended from the ſaw-duil ; the is 
« workmen, therefore, generally cover their faces with 
« five lawn. 1 | 


* 
. X54.” 


« The Tree produces fruit, ſomewhat like a golden 
« pippin, which, if ignorantly eaten, inflames the 
mouth and throat to a great degree, and is very dan- 
« gerous to the ſtomach, ualeſs timely medicines are ap- 
% plied. Dr. Peyſſonel, in his obſervations on this 
« fruit, informs us, that the ſavages uſe the juice of it 
« to poiſon their arms, the wounds of which are thereby 
4% rendered mortal; that the rain which w+ſbes off the 
(« leaves, cauſes bliſters to riſe like boiling oil; and 
«« thateven the ſhade of the Tree is fatal to thoſe who 
«« fit under it, Timely evacuations, however, by purges 
and emetics, have prevented their ill effects. 
Cyclopedia, : | 


© The Caſſada, or Caſſava, is alſo a remarkable Ame- 
_ « rican ſhrub, from the root of which bread is made, 
© though the juice expreſſed from the root to prepare it 
© for bread, will kill any animal that drinks it crude; 
6% as will the root eaten with its juice. Yet this juice 
„ may be boiled over the fire till a great part is evapo- 
% rated; and the remainder, if it E far evaporated, 
« will be ſweet, and ſerve in the place of honey. If 
«© leſs evaporated, and ſet by to ferment, it will make a 
% very good and wholeſome Vinegar.” — Cyclopedia. 
| *** a | 


(55) The 
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C5) The Mangle, or Manglier, is a Tree that grows | 
in the Weſt Indies, and chiefly in the Antilles, towards 
the mouth of Rivers. ; 


* 


« Bunches of filaments part from its flexible branches, 
* and hang to the earth, where they take root, and 
« grow into new Trees, as large as thoſe to which they 
% originally belonged, which again multiply in the ſame 
* manner ; fo that a ſingle Tree may become a Foreſt. 
In the Iſle of Cayenne, the marthes are covered with 
«© them; aud oyſters attach themſelves to the foot and 
< pendant branches, by depoſiting their ſpaun on them, 
* which adheres, grows, and as the tide ebbs and flows, 
% are ſometimes in water, and ſometimes in air.“ 


% There is another very ſingular Tree, called the 
% Fromager, or Saamona, which grows in the Antilles 
* as high as the Pine. The top and bottom of the 
% trunk are of the thickneſs of common Trees, while 
* the middle is more than twice as thick. The roots, 
* which are very thick, ſhoot out of the earth ſeven or 
* eight feet high, and form a kind of buttreſſes around 
« the trunk. It is called Fromager, becauſe its wood 
& greatly reſembles Cheeſe: its fruit, when ripe, con- 
4 tains ſeed of a dark red colour, as large as ſmall peas, 
and garniſhed with a kind of pearl-grey cotton, ex- 
* tremely fine, ſhining, and ſilky to the touch; but the 
* filaments are ſo ſhort, it is very difficult to ſpin. The 
& Indians uſe it as we do Down, for their ears and feet.“ 
—— M. de Bomare. . 


(56) The Gymnotus, or Electrical Eel, a kind of 
Torpedo, is a fiſh well known at Surinam. The com- 
mon ſize is from three to four feet in length, and from 
ten to fourteen inches in circumference. Some, however, 
it is ſaid, have been ſeen in the river Surinam, upwards 

of twenty feet long ; and the ſtroke, or ſhock of which, 
was inſtant death. | | — 


(57) The Fountain Acad ine is in Sicily, and is conſe- 
crated to the Palicii. A miraculous property is attributed 
to this Fountain, To know the ſincerity of oaths, they 

| | | are 


» 


Did. de la Fable. 
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are written on tabless if the tb 
e 


les do not ſwim, the in- 
ference is, the oaths are all-fa 4 WP 


ile, : 
Argyra was a nymph of Theſſaly, Celenus, ber huſ- 
band, ſeeing her ready to die, fell himſelf into a kind of 
mortal languor. Venus, affected by their tendernefs, 
metamorphoſed the one to a River and, the other to «a 
Fountain; which; like Alpheus and Arethuſs, were re- 
united by mingling” their waters. 1 ſhogth, 
however, forgot Argyra ; fince when, if Lovers drisk of, 
and bathe in his ſtreams, they forget their leve. 


. «. Buxton-Spring, in the county of Derry, is intermit- 

<« tent, as Childrey ſays in his Curioſities of England, 

run nimg only every quarter of an hour.“ a 
Did. des Merv. de la Nat. Tome I. page 339. 


It muſt be ſuppoſed, Theliſmar knew the phænomenon, 
and attentively counted the minutes on his watch, without 
being perceived by Alphonſo. -S 


) 


There are many other intermittent ſprings.  - '# 


« In Provence is a Spring, which runs and ſtops eight 


times in an hour.——The Spring of Frouganches, in the 


« dioceſe of Nimes, runs and ſtops regularly twice in 
«« twenty four hours, The Springs near Paderborn, 
„ called Pullerbares, are ſaid to run twelve hours, and 
« ſtop the ſame.—That of Hautecombe, in Savoy, runs 
„and ſtops twice in the hour. wn | 
- Dit. des Merv. de la Nat. Tome |. 


% At Boſely, near Wenlock, in Shropſhire, there is a 


* famous boiling Well, which was diſcovered in June 


« 1711, by an uncommon noiſe in the night; ſo great, 


' << that it awakened ſeveral people, who being deſirous to 


* find what it was owirg to, at length found a boggy 
«+ place under a little hill, not far ſrom the Severn ; and 
„ perceiving a great ſhaking of the earth, apd a little 


+ *© boiling up of water through the graſs, they took a 


«« ſpade, and digging up ſome part of the earth, the 
% water flew toa great height, and was ſet on fire by a 
| | | | ma candle, 
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« conſtantly found to take fire, and burn like ſpirit of 
„ wine; and after it was ſet on fire, it would boil the 
** water ina veſſel ſooner than any artificial fire, and 

yet the ſpring itſelf was as cold as any whatever.“ . 
40 ; 5 


«© candle. This water was, for ſome time afterwards, ; 


 { 58) © There is a Mountain in Scotland, called Cork. 
bead, which has the fingular property of being the 
<< higheſt Meridian in the Univerſe: its perpendicular 
40 is ſaid to be above 400 fathoms, This Moun- 
s tain is ſplit open to the very top, by a crevice which 
« faces the ſun at noon; and the two ſummits form a 
« kind of Dial, which indicates the hour, by ſhadoy, 
on tae oppolite rocks.” | | | 
Precis d Hi. Nat. par M. L' Abbe Saury, Tome I. 


(59) The following is an extract of a letter, in which 
Dr. Troil gives an account of his voyage to Iceland, to 
examine Mount Heecla : | | | 


The ſky was clear, the water of the lake reſembled 
« A looking glaſs, and was thrown up in eight different 
% parts of the Lake, as from water- works. I particu- 
% {arty remarked one of theſe columns of water, which 
<< was from fix te eight feet in diameter, and throwa 
% from eighteen to twenty-four feet high. The water 
e was extremely hot, and, in fix minutes, boiled us a 
<< bit of mutton and ſome trout. 


«© Reckum afforded us a fimilar ſpectacle. Some years 
<< ſince, the water was thrown from ſixty to ſeventy feet 
« high: but the falling in of the earth, has ſtopt up a 
part of the orifice; and the water does not now riſe 
higher than from fifty-four to ſixty feet. 


« When we came to Gieſer, near Skalhot, we ſaw the 
% water thrown, with impetuoſity, from a large mouth, 
© and forming a Caſcade, to which thoſe of Marly, 8. 
«© Cloud, Caſſel, or Herrenhauſſen, cannot be compared. 
% Here we obſerved, in the circumference of a good 
% league, forty or fifty Jets d Eau, boiling up, which, 
* no doubt, came all from the ſame reſervoir. The 
| „% water 


* 


* * 
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*. water of ſome was very limpid, of others muddy; 


« here it was a very fine red ochre, there as white as 
4% milk. Some of the ſpouts were continual, others in- 
«4 termittent, &c. We felt the earth tremble in many 
„ places—There was a column of water raiſed niuety- 
46 two feet, &c. c.“ 7 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres & des Arts, 
Annett 1783, No. 9, Mercredi, 26 Fevrier. 


| (60) « During the ſevere winter of 1740, there was a 


« Palace of ice of fifty-two feet and a half long, ſix- 
teen anda half wide, and twenty high, built at Pe- 
40 ö according to the moſt elegant rules of art. 
4 The va, a neighbouring river, afforded the ice, 
« which was from two to three feet thick, and blocks of 
« which they cut out, and embelliſhed with various or- 
„ naments. When built up, they ſprinkled them over 
6 with water of various tints. | 


« Before the Palace they placed fix- cannon, made of, 
« and mounted with, Ice, with wheels of the ſame mat- 
ci ter, and two bomb mortars. The caliber of the can- 
© non was equal to that in which they uſually yo three 
« pounds of powder: they only put a quarter of a pound 
* in theſe, after which they made a — bullet, 


« which, in the preſence of the whole Court, pierced a 


„ board of two inches thick, at the diſtance of ſixty 
«6 paces. 


« This renders credible what is reported by Olaus 
« Magnus, a Northern Hiſtorian, concerning fortificati- 
« ons of Ice, Which he aſſures us, certain nations made 
*« uſe of in caſes of neceſſity. | | 


« An Engliſh Philoſopher made a curious experiment 
« jn 1963, He took a circular piece of Ice, two ſeet 
© nine inches in diameter, and fix inches thick, of which 
© he formed a lens, expoſed it to the ſun-beams, and ſet 
© fire to gunpowder, linen, paper, &c."— M. de Bo- 
„% mare. — 

(61) © The Silver mine of Salſeberiſt, in Sweden, is a 
© niott beautiful ſpectacle. It has three large gs 

| | 1 
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4 like wells, too deep to ſee: to the bottom. The half 
«© of a barrel, ſuſtained by a rope, ſerves for a ſtair cafe 
© to deſcend theſe gulfs, which is worked by a water 
4 machine; only one leg, and not half the body is in 
«© the barrel. The perion who deſcends has a compa- 


4 nion as black as Vulcan, who mournfully ſings a loomy 
« ſong, holding a torch in his hand. About half way 


e down cold 1s ſeverely felt, and torrents are heard 
© tumbling on all ſides. In about half an hour they 
«© land, terror is diſſipated, nothing fearful remains; but, 


4 on the contrary, all is ſhining in theſe ſubterranean 


* regs. They then enter a kind of Grand Saloon, 
ful 


* ous galleries ſurround it. The fires by which the peo- 
« ple work are reflected on the ſilver vaults, and in a 
& brook, which runs through the middle of the mine. 
« Here are ſeen people of all nations; ſome drawing 
« carts, others rolling Gones, every body employed. It 
4c js a ſubterranean City: there are houſes, inns, ttables, 
« horſes; and, what is more ſingular, a Windmill, 
«© worked by a current of air, that raiſes the waters whic 

« might otherwiſe incommode the Miners, Ree 


% There are various exhalations which produce various 
« effects, to which the miners give different names: that 
„ which they call wild- fire, is ſeen much like the ſpider's 
4% webs, or white threads, that are obſerved, riding in 
« the air, towards the end of ſummer. When this va- 


% pour is not ſufficiently thin, it takes fire at the lamps of 


«© the workmen, and produces effects ſimilar to thoſe of 
46 lightning or gunpowder... To prevent this, the work- 
* men watch theſe white threads, which they hear and 
c ſee iſſuing from the crevices, ſeize them before they 
< reach their lamps, and cruſh them between their hands. 
«« When the quantity is too great, they put out their 
« lights, fall with their bellies to the ground, and, by 
«© their cries, advertiſe their Comrades to do the ſame ; 
&« by which means the inflamed matter paſſes over them, 
% and hurts only thoſe'who have not taken the ſame pre- 
* caution, and who are therefore liable to be killed or 
% wounded, | | 


1% The molt ſingular phænomenon theſe mineral exha- 2 


« Jations preſent, is, that which the Miners name * 
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ained by two columns of mine-filver. Four ſpaci - 
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« This appears floating near me roof of the mi in 
« the form of a — pocket made of 2 ider's deb. 
« If the bag burſt, its contents expand through the 

« mines, and kill all thoſe that breathe it. M. de 


Bomare. 


(62) Kraken, a moſt amazing large fea animal, ſeem - 
ingly of a erab · like form; the credit of whoſe exiſtence 
rolls upon the evidence produced by Biſhop Pontoppidon, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Norway, publiſhed ſome few 

years fince; and though the reality of it cannot be de- 
nied, the relation will be thought to require good au- 
thentication. | 

As a ſull-grown Kraken has never been ſeen in all its 

irts and dimenſions, an accurate furvey of which mut 
employ ſome time, and not a little motion, it is impoſſi - 
ble to give a complete deſcription of one. Nevertheleſs, 
we ſhall} ſubmit the probability of its exiſtence, on the 
beſt information our author could collect, which ſeems 
to have fixed his own belief of it; though, at the ſame 
time, he acknowledges the account is very defective, 
and fuppoſes a farther information concerning the Crea. 
ture may be reſerved for poſterity. 6. 


Our Fiſhermen, ſays the Author, unanimouſly and in- 
variably affirm, that, when they are ſeveral mites from 
the land, particularly in the hot ſumniet days, and by 
their diſtance, and the bearings of ſome points of land, 
expect from eighty to a hundred fathoms deep, and do 
not find but from twenty to thirty, and more eſpecially 
if they find a more than uſual plenty of Cod and Ling, 
they judge that the Kraken is at the bottom: but if they 
find, by their lines, that the water in the ſame place itt 
ſhatlows on them, they know he is riſing to the ſurſuce, 
and row off with the greateſt expedition, till they come 
into the ufual ſoundings of the place; when, lying on 
their oars, in a few minutes the monſter emerges, and 
ſhews himſelf ſufficiently, though his whole body does 
not appear. Its back, or upper part, which ſeems an 
Engliſh mile and a half in circumference, (foams have 
affirmed more) looks, at firſt, like a number of ſmall 
Ifiands, ſurrounded with foniething that floats like ſda - 
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_— At laſt, ſeveral bright points, or horns, appear, 
hich grow thicker the higher they emerge, and fome- 
times ſtand up as high and large as the maſts of miudle- 
FY ſized veſſels. In a thort time it lowly ſinks, which is 
| thought as dangerous as its riſing ; as it cauſes ſuch a 
ſwell and whirlpool, as draws every thing down with 
it, like at of Maleſtrom. The Biſhop juſtly regrets 
A the omiſſion of, probably, the only opportunity that ever 
bas, or may be preſented, of ſurveying it alive, or ſeeing 
It entire when dead. This, he ey es. us, once did oc- 
* cur, on the credit of the Reverend Mr. Friis, Miniſter 
at Nordland, and Vicar of the College for promoting 
Chrinian Knowledge; who informed him, that in 1680, 
a Kraken (perhaps a young and careleſs one, as they pe- 
nerally keep feveral leagues from land) came into the 
* waters that run between the rocks and cliffs near Alſta- 
 aHhdug; where, in turning about, ſome of its long horns 
caught hold of ſome adjoining trees, which it might eaſi- 
4y bare torn up, bot that it was alſo entangled in 
ſame cliffs of the rocks, whence it could not extricate it- 
ſelf, but putrefied on the ſpot. Our author has heard of 
no perſon deilroyed by this Menfter, but relates a report 
of the danger of two Fiſhermen, who came upon a part of 
the water full of the.creature's thick ſlimy excrements 
(«hich he voids for ſome months, as he feeds for ſome 
others); they immediately ſtrove to row off, but were 
not quick enough, in turning, te ſave the boat from one 
= of the Kraken's horns, which ſo cruſhed the head of it, 
| that it was with difficulty they ſaved their lives upon the 
wreck, though the weather was perfectly calm; the mon- 
ſter never appearing. at o'her times. His excrement is 
{aid to be attractive of other fiſh, on which he feeds; 
which expedient was probably neceſſary, on account of 
his flow unwieldy motion, to his ſubſiſtence ; as this ſlow 
motion again may be neceſſary to the ſecurity of ſhips of 
the greateſt force and burthen, who muſt be overwhelm- 
ed on encountering ſuch an immenſe animal, if his velo- 
city was equal to his weight; the Norwegians ſuppoſing 
that if bis arms, on which he moves, and with which he 
takes his food, were to lay hold of the largeſt man of 
war, they would pull it down to the bottom, 


ls confirmation of the reality of this Animal, our learn- 
ed Author cites Debes's deſcription of Faroe, for yoo ex- 
| tlence 
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iftence of certain iſlands, which ſuddenly appear, and as 
ſuddenly vaniſh, Many ſeafaring men, he adds, give 
accounts of ſuch, particularly in the North-Sea ; which 
their ſuperſtition has either attributed to the deluſion of 
the Devil, or conſidered as inhabited by evil ſpirits. 
But our honeſt Hiſtorian#®whb is not for wronging the 
Devil himſelf, ſuppoſes ſuch miſtAken iſlands to be no- 
| thing bug the Kraken, called, by ſome, the Soe Trolden, 
or Sea Miſchtef; in which opinion he was greatly con- 
firmed, by the following quotation of Dr, Hierne, a 
learned Swede, from Bron Grippenhielm; and wbich 
is certainly a very remarkable paſſage, viz, ** Among 
cc the xocks about Stockholm, there is ſometimes ſeen a 
tract of land, which, at other times, diſappears, and 
d js ſeen again in another place. Buræus has placed it 
& as an Iſland in his Map. The Peaſants, who call it 
„ GCummars Ore, ſay, that it is not Always ſeen, and 
« that it lies out in the open ſea, but I could never find 
« jt, One Sunday, when I was out amongſt the rocks, 
founding the coalls, it happened, that, in one place, 
1 ſaw ſomething like three points of land in the ſea, 
„ which ſurpriſed me a little, and I thought I had inad- 
« vertently paſſed them over before. Upon this I called 
to a Peaſant, to enquire for Gummars Ore ; but when 
« he came we could ſee nothing of it; upon which. the 
«« Peaſant ſaid, all was well, and that this prognoſticated 
a fiorm, or a great quantity of fiſh.” To which our 
Author ſubjoins, ** who cannot diſcover that this G m- 
« mars Ore, with its poin's, and prognoflications of fiſh, 
ic was the Kraken, miſtaken by Burzus for an iſland, 
« who may keep himſelf about that ſpot where he riſes.” 
He takes the Kraken, doubtleſs, from his numerous fenta- 
culi, which ſerve him as feet, to be of the polype kind; 
and the contemplation of its enormous bulk, led him to 
adapt a paſſage from Ecclus. xliii. 31, 32. to it, Whe. 
ther by it may be intended the Dragon that is in the ſea, 
mentioned I'aiah.xxvii. 1. we refer to the conjecture of 
the reader. After paying but a juſt reſpe& to the moral 
character, the revercnd function, and diligent inveſtiga- 
tions of our Author, we muſt admit the poſſibility of its 
Exiſtence, as it implies no contradiction ; though it ſeems 
to encounter a general prepoſſeſſion of the Whale's being 
the largeſt. animal on, or in, our g' be; and the eradica- 
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tion of any long prepoſfeſſion is attended with ſomething 
irkſome to us. But were we to ſuppoſe a Salmon, or a 
Sturgeon, the large fiſh any number of perſons had feen 
or heard of, and the Whale had diſcovered himſelf as 
ſeldom, and but in part, as the Kraken, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that the exiſtence of the Whale had been as indi- 
geſtible to ſuch perſons then, as that of the Kraken may 
be to others now. Some may incl ine to think, ſuch an 
extenſive monſter wou!d encroach on the ſymmetry of 
nature, and be averproportioned to the ſize of the globe 
itſelf; as a little retroſpeftion will inform us, that the 
.breadth of what is ſeen of him, ſuppoſing him nearly 
round, muſt be full 2600 feet (if more oval, of crab - 
like, full go00); and his thicknefs, which may rather 
be called altitude, at leaſt 300; our Author declaring, 
he has choſen the leaſt circumference mentioned of this 
animal for the greater certainty. Theſe immenſe dimen- 
ſions, nevertheleſs, we apprehend, will not argue con- 
clufively againſt the exiſtence of the animal, though 
conſiderably againſt a numerous increaſe or propagation 
of it. In fact, the great ſcarcity of the Kraken, his 
confinement to the North-Sea, and perhaps to equal lati- 
rudes in the South; the ſinall number propagated by the 
Whale, who is viviparous ; and by the largeſt land ani- 
mals, of whom the Elephant is faid to go near two years 
with young; all induce us to conclude, from analogy, 
that this creature is not numerous; which coincides with 
= paſſage in a manuſcript, aſcribed to Svere, King of 
Norway, as it is cited by Ol. Wormius, in his Muſeum, 
p. 280, in Latin, which we ſhalt exactly tranſlate, 
„There remains one kind, which they call Haſgufe, 
% whoſe magnitude is unknown, as it is ſeldom ſeen. 
© Thoſe who affirm they have ſeen its body, declare, it 
© js more like an Ifland than a Beaſt, and that its carcaſe 
«© was never found; whence ſome imagine, there are 
& but two of the kind in nature.” Whether the vaniſh- 
ing iſhand\, Lemair, of which Captain Rodney went in 
ſearch, was a Kraken, we ſubmit to the fancy of our 
readers. Ia fine, if the exiſlence of the creature is ad - 
mitted, it will ſeem a fair inference, that he is the 
ſcarceit as well as largefl in our world; and that if there 
are larger in the univerſe, they probably inhabit ſome 
ſphere or planet, more extended than our own. Such 
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we have no pretence to limit; and that fiction can deviſe 
a much greater than this, is evident, from the Cock of 
Mabomet, and the Whale in the Bava Bathra of the 
Talmud, which were intended to be credited: and to 
either of which our Kraken is a very ſhrimp in dimenſi- 
on:. Cyclopedia. | , | , | 


(63) Pliny, has mentioned an extraordinary effect of oil, 
in ſtuling the ſurface of water, when it is agitated: with 
waves; and the uſe made of it, by the Divers, for this 


purpoſe. 2 


Dr. Franklin was led, by an accidental obſervation 
made at ſea, in 2757, io attend particularly to Pliny's 
account; and the various informations which he after- 
wards received relating to it, induced him to try ſome ex- 
. periments on the ſudject. Standing on the windward fide 
of a large pond, the ſurface of which was rendered very 

rough with the wind, he poured a tea ſpoonful of oil on 
the water. This ſmall quantity produced an inftant calm 
over a ſpace of ſeveral yards ſquare, which ſpread 
amazingly, and extended itſelf gradually, till it reached 
the lee-fide, making all that quarter of the pond, per- 
haps half an acre, as ſmooth as a. looking-glaſs. On 
repeating this experiment, which conſtantly ſucceeded, 
one circumflance truck him with particular ſurpriſe: this 
was the ſudden, wide, ani foicibly ſpreading of a drop 
of oil on the face of the water, which, he adds, I do 
not know that any body has conſidered.” 


When a drop of oil is put on a looking-glaſs, or po- 
liſhed marble, it ſpreads very little; but on water it in- 
{tantly expands into a circle, extending ſeveral feet in 
diameter, becoming ſo thin as to produce the priſmatic 
colours, for a conſiderable ſpace, and beyond them ſo 
much thinner, as to be inviſible, except in its effects ot 
*« ſmoothing the waves at a much greater diſtance. ** It 
„ ſeems,” Fra Dr. Franklin, “as if a mutual repulũon 
between its particles took 2 * as ſoon as it touched 
« the water, and a repulſion ſo ſtrong as to act on other 
«© bodies ſwimming on the ſurface, as ſtraws, leaves, &c. 
« forcing them to recede every way from the drop, as 
from a centre, leaving a large clear ſpace.” The 
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quantity of this force, and the diſtance to which it will 
operate, the Author ſays, he has not yet aſcertained ; 
tut he thinks it a curious enquiry, and wiſhes to under- 
land whence it ariſes. | | 


Upon the whole, there is great room to ſuppoſe, (not- 
withſtanding the partial failure of an experiment made at 
Portſmouth, by Dr. Franklin, and others) that ſeafaring 
gens may derive advantages from ufing oil, on particu- 
lar occafions, in order to moderate the violence of the 
waves, or to leſſen the ſurf, which ſometimes renders the 
landing on alee-ſhore dangerous or impracticable. 


To this purpoſe we are informed, that the Captain of a 
Dutch Eaſt-Ind ia ſhip, being overtaken by a ſtorm, fourid 
himſelf obliged, for greater ſafety in wearing the ſhip, to 
pour oil into the ſea, to prevent the waves breaking over 
her, which had an excellent effect, and ſucceeded in pre- 
« ſerving her. -—— cloædia. PF Y 


(64) Spider, a genus of the optera order of inſeQs, 
The characters of which are, that they have eight feet 
and eight eyes; the mouth is furniſhed with two claus; 
the two palpi are articulated; and the anus is provided 
with papillz, or nipples, for weaving. Linmeus enume- 
rates 47 ſpecies. 


Of the Spider, ve have a great number of ſpecies com- 
mon among us, which all agree in the general marks and 
characters. | | | 


They all have weapons iſſuing out of the mouth; but 
theſe are of two kinds, according to the two principal 
d iſtinctions of the Spiders. They confiſt, in ſome, of 
tuo ſpecula, in the manner of a forked hook: this is 
their ſtructure in all the kinds which have eight eyes. In 
others they are compoſed of two forcipated arms, or are 
divided into two claws, in the manner of the legs of a 
crab: theſe are the weapons of all thoſe Spiders which 
have only two eyes, * 


The belly of the Spider is remarkably divided from the 
head and ſhoulders, fo as to adhere only by a thread this 


15 
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zs the caſe in all. except the two-eyed kinds; and in the 
different ſpecies the body is variouſly painted. 


Spiders frequently calftheir ſkins, which may be found 
in the webs perfectly dry and tranſparent ; and from ſuch 
ins the forceps, or claws, for they are always ſhed witn 
the ſkins, may eaſier be ſeparated, and examined with 


ens greater exactueſs, than in the common Spider wh:le 


| | 7 

The Spider's manner of weaving its web is very won- 
derful. The creature has five little teats, or nipples, 
near the extremity of the tail: from theſe there proceeds 
a gummy liquor, which adheres to every thing it is preſſed 
againſt; and being draun out, haidens inftantly- in the 
air, and becomes a ſtring, or thiead, ſtrong enough to bear 
five or ſix times the weight of the Spider's body, This 
thread is compoſed of ſeveral figer ones, which are draun 
out ſeparately, but unite together at two or three bairs 
breadth dillance from the creature's body. Theſe threads 
are finer or coarſer, according to the bigneſs of the Spider 


that ſpins them. Mr. Leuwenhoek nas computed, that a 
hundred of the ſingle threads of a full-grown Spider, are 


not equal to the diameter of the hair of his beard :- and, 
conſequently, if the threads and hair be both round, ten 
thouſand ſuch threads are not bigger than ſuch a hair. 
He calculates ſarther, that when young Spiders firſt 
begin to ſpin, four hundred of them are not larger than 
one which is of a full growth; allowing which, four 
millions of a young Spider's threads are not ſo big as the 
lingle hair cf a man's beard, Cyclopedia. | 


(65) Polype, or Polypus, a freſh water inſect, belong- 
ing to the genus of HYDRA, in the claſs uf worms, and 
order of Zoophytes, in the Linnæan Syſtem ; which, when 


cut into a number of ſeparate pieces, becomes, in a day 


or two, ſo many diſtint and ſeparate animals; each 
piece having the ſurpriſing, property of producing a head 
and tail, and the other organs neceſſary for life, and all 
the animal functions. 


The production of its young is, indeed, different from 
the common courſe of nature in other animals: for the 
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youre one iſſues from the fide of its parent, in form of a 
all pimple or 8 which, lengthening and 

enlarging every hour, becomes, in about tuo days, a 

| perfect animal, and drops from off its parent to ſhitt for 
itſelf: but before it does this, it has often another grow- 
ing from its ſide; and ſometimes a third from it, ever 
before the firſt is ſeparated from its parent. 


If the method of this little animal's producing its 
young be very amazing, its reproduction of the ſeveral 
parts, when cut off, is much more ſo. The diſcovery of 

_ this was perfectly accidental; for M. Trembley, who 
had often met with the creature in the water, and from 
its fixed reſidence in one place, and ſome other obſer- 
vations, not being able to determine whether it were an 
animal or a vegetable, made the trial by cutting it aſun- 
der, when, to his amazement, he found, that in a few 
days each of thoſe pieces was become a perfect animal, 
e part having thot forth a tail, and the tail a 


' Athouſand other trials, by cutting the animal in diffe- 


rent manners, firlt by M. Trembley, and afterwards, at 


his requeſt, by Monſ. Reaumur, and Bernard de Juſſieu, 
at Paris, and Mr. Folkes, Mr. Baker, and the other 
Naturalitits in England, were the reſult of this; and all 
ſucceeded in the ſame manner by thoſe who repeated 


The ſeyeral ſtrange properties recorded of this animal, 
though very ſurpriſing, ate, however, none of them pe- 
culiar to it alone. The Surinam Toad is well known to 


produce its young, not in the ordinary way, but in cells 


upon its back, Mr, Sherwood has, very lately, diſ- 
covered the ſmall eels in four paſle, to be each, without 


_ enceptien, full of living young ones. And as to the molt 
- amazing of all its properties, the reproduction of its parts, 


we know the crab and lobſter. if a leg be broken off, al- 


ways produce a new one: and M. et, M. Lyonet, 
Monf. de Reaumur,. and Mr. Folkes, have all found on 
experiment, that ſeveral earth and water worms have the 


ſame property, ſome of them even when cut into thirty 
pieces, The urtica marina, or ſea nettle, has been alſo 


* n 


found 
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found to have the ſame : and the ſea ſlar · ſiſn, of which 
the Polype is truly a ſpecies, though it had long eſcaped 


the ſearches of the Naturaliſts, was always well known 


by the fiſhermen to have it alſo . Oclopædia. 


(66) The Toucan is a very ſingular bird, particularly 
for the largeneſs and r Io length of its beak, 
which, far from being a uſeful inſtrument, is only, ſays 
M. de Buffon, ** a maſs to lift which hinders the flight 


« of the bird. This exceſſi ve and yſeleſs beak encloſes 


4 ny more uſeleſs, not fleſhy or 2 but a 
real feather, and certainly very ill placed. Its name, 
« Toucan, ſignifies, feather in the Braſilian tongue.“ 


The Toucans are ſpread through all the hot climates of 
Southern America: its plumage is very beautiful, 


(67) The Kamichi is a large black bird of America, 
te very remarkable, ſays M. de Buffon, for the firength 
« of its ery, and of its arms. It carries, on each wing, 
* two powerful ſpurs, and on its bead a pointed crown, of 
* three or four inches long, awd two or three lines in 
© a diameter at its baſe, IC = MM. Buffon. 


(68) But, a genus of Quadrupeds, of the order of 
fere, the characters of which are theſe. The fore - teeth 
of the upper jaw are fix in number, acute, and diſtant 
from each other; the fore-teeth of the lower jaw are alſo 
fix, and acute, but contiguous; the canine teeth are two 
both above and below, on each fide; the fect have each 
five toes; the fore-feet have the toes connected by a 
membrane, and expanded intoa kind of wings, whereb 
it flies; whence this animal bas been generally, but wi 
the utmoſt impropriety, ranged among birds, | 


The Bat, called alſo by us Lapwing, and Flittermou/e, 
by the Latins Keſertilio, ſeems a medium between the 
quadruped and the feathered kinds; but it paitakes moſt 
of the former tribe. In reality, it only appears to be a 
bird by its flying. They lay themſelves up in winter in 
_ thedrie(t apartments of caves ; where planting their talons 

to the roof, they cover their bodies with their winghs and 
ſo hanging perpendicularly in great numbers, but ſo as not 
to touch each other, they ſleep for ſome months. 
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Travellers ſpeak of a ſort of Bats in Golconda bigger 


chan hens, 


In Brazil there is a large ipecies of this animal, which 
if men lie aſleep with their legs naked, will, it is ſaid, 
make a wound in them ſo gently, as not to wake them, but 
io deep, that they will ſuck the blood at it, and leave the 
perſon in ſome danger of bleeding todeath.—Cyclopedia. 


(6g) „ The Wax- Tree is a ſhrub of which there are 


te two ſpecies: the one grows in Louiſiana, the other in 
Carolina. This ſhrub has the appearance of myrtle, 
« and its leaves are nearly of the ſame colour, Its ber- 
tries, about the bigneſs of coriander- ſeed, conta in ker- 
« nels, covered with a kind of reſin: this has ſome re- 
* ſemblance to wax, and the inhabitants make it into cau- 
4% dles.——M. de Bomare. 


(70) Senſitive Plant, in Botany. The ſtructure of which 

is this: from the large (tems, or main branches of the 
' whole, there part off ſeveral other leſſer ones, and from 
_ theſe there grow of others ſtill leſs, which, by way of diſ- 
tinction, may be called the ribs' of the leaves, as they 
{erve to ſupport a number of leaves arranged on each ſide, 
and ſtanding on ſhort pedicles in pairs, over againſt one 
another, Several other plants have this ſort of compound 


leaves, as the caſſia, colutea, and the like ; and all theſe 


ſhut their leaves together at night, and open them again in 


the morning, in the ſame manner as the Senſitive Plant 
does. The periodical opening and ſhutting of the leaves 
are therefore common to many plants, not peculiar to the 
Senfitive Pant; but the marvel in this is, that beſide hav- 
ing this motion periodical and regular, it is to be brought 
on at other times, and by accidents, there requ.riag no 
more than the touching the plant, to make it cloſe its 
leaves at any time of the day, which it ſoon afterwards 
naturally opens again. This is peculiar to this plant, and 
reſembles the action of an animal, which had been injured 
Or frighted. | 


Mr. Ellis has late!y deſcribed a Senſitive Plant, which 
is a nativeſof the Swamps, in North- Carolina, called Dionæa 
Muſcipula, or Venus's Fly-trap; and which, from his 
account of it, appears to be the moſt animated en 

| | whole 
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whole ſenſitive tribe of vegetables, Its ſenſibility exiſts in 
its leaves, each of which exhibits, in miniature, the figure 
of a rat trap with teeth, cloſing on every flv, or other in- 
ſet, that is tempted to tafte the'ſweet liquor, which is 
{uppoſed to be ſecreted in certain minute red glands, that 
cover its inner ſurface ; but before it has had time to taſie 
it, the lobes of the leaves riſe up, and incloſe and graſp 
the invader ;z and he is ſoon deprived. of his life, by the 
action of three ſmall direct ſpines, fixed near the middle 
of each lobe; nor do the leaves open again, while the 
dead animal continues there. The fn effec is produced 
by a ſtra w, or a pin. © 
Mr Ellis conjeQures, that in the conſtruction and mo- 
tive powers of this plant, nature may have had ſome view 
to its nouriſhment, by forming the upper joint of each 
leaf, like a machine to catch food; and by having laid 
a bait upon the middle of it, to entice the unhappy inſect 
that becomes its prey. But, perhaps it may be equally 
probable, that nature has W animated this plant, 
for the preſervation of its Juices, againſt the depredation 
of inſets, ——Cyclopedia. 


(71) “ Fraxinella, or White Dittany, is a plant which 
« grows ſpontanecauſly in the woods of Languedoc, Pro- 
«*« vence, Italy, and Germany. The extremities of the 
“e ftalks, and petals of the flowers, produce a quantity of 
« eſſential oil, as may eaſily be ſhewn by the microſcope, 
„Morning ard evening, during the ſummer, it ſends forth 
{© ethereal in flammable vapours in ſuch abundance, that, 
Mere a lighted candle put at the foot of the plant, it 
* would ſuddenly be all in a flame, and form a very curi- 
* ous kind cf burning buſh.” —— M. de Bomare. 


(72) © The Amianthus is a foſſile ſubſtance, com- 
“ poſed of very fine threads, and is found of various co- 
© lourss From theſe threads a cloth is made, which fire 
*© will not conſume: on the contrary, it is thrown into 
* the fire to be purified, from any. dirty or extraneous 
matter, though it loſes a little of its weight each time 
it is thus waſhed. Among the aucient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, they bound the bodies of their Kings in cloth, 
made of the Amianthus, to prevent the aſhes mingling 
„ with 


+ 
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4 with the materials of the funeral fire. It is Very pro» 
© per for wicks to burn in oil, becauſe it is not liable to 
% any change which might impede the _ The Pagans 
« uſed it in their ſepulchral lamps. M. de Bomare. 


(53) China owes, to this Prince, the abolition of a cuſ. 
tom equally barbarous and irrational. It was common 


© enough among the Tartars, when a man died, for one 


4 of his wives to hang herſelf, In 1668, a Tartar of 
% d ill inction died at Pekin; a young wiſe of ſeventeen 
% was preparing to give this proof of her affection; but 
„ her parents preſented a requeſt to the Emperor, ſup. 
% plicating him to aboliſh an uſage fo odious. This 


« Prince ordained it ſhould be abandoned, as an ancient 


remain of barbariſm, The ſame cuſtom has been eila · 
1 bliſhed among the Chineſe, but was practiſed leſs 
2 * ; and their Philoſopher (a) denied it his 
41 . 


ion. 


The character of the Chineſe, in general, is mild 
and tractable: they have great affability in their man- 
% ners, without the leaſt mixture of harſhneſs, paſſion, 


„% or pettiſhneſs, which moderation is remarkable amorg . 


* the common people. Europeans, who have any bui.- 
** neſs to tranfa& with the Chineſe, ought to carefully 
6 forbear all kinds of vivacity, tending towards paſſion ; 
*© ſuch exceſſes being held in China, vices contrary to 


„ humanity. Not that the Chineſe are not as lively as . 


ue are, but they learn betimes to yanquiſh the defects 
* ofptemper, 


% The modefly of Chineſe women is extreme: they 
© tive conſtantly retired, and cover their bodies with 
4% ſuch attention, that the ends of their fingers are hid 
by their ſleeves ; and if they preſent any thing to their 
*6 neareſt relations, they lay it on a table, for — the ir 
hand might be touched. 


% The following are the moſt remarkable cauſes of di- 
& vorce among the Chineſe, 2. A babblivg os. who 
«6 2s 


{s) Confucius, 
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« makes herſelf diſagreeable, is ſubjeQ, for this defect, 
« to be repudiated, though fhe has long been married, 


„ and has borne her huſband ſeveral children. 2. A 


« woman who fails in ſubmiſſion to her father or mo- 
« ther-in-law, 3. Sterility. 4. Jealouſy, &c.——On 
« the nuptial night, the young cide is Ted into het huſ- 
« band's apartment, where ſhe finds ſciffars, thread, 
cotton, and other working materials laid upon a table; 
« by which the is given to underftand ſhe muſt love la- 
« hour, and avoid indolenee. | 


« The reſpect which children pay to their parents, 


and ſcholars to their maſters, & incomparable; they 


« ſpeak little, and ſtand always in their preſence. Cuſ- 
tom obliges them, eſpecially on the firft day of the 
„ year, the day of their birth, and other occaſions, to 
«+ falure them kneeling, and ſeveral times bow the fore- 
„ head to the ground. 


15 Although an eldeſt fon inherits nothing from his fa- 
« ther, he is ſtill obliged to bring up his brothers, marry 


them, and ſtand inſtead of the father they have loſt. 


« Thoſe who have no heir male, adopt the ſon of their 
© brother, or ſome other relation, ſometimes even of a 
« ſtranger, The adopted ſon is inveſted with every le- 
« oitimate privilege, takes the name of the adopter, and 
„becomes his heir. Should another fon happen to be 
« born in the ſame family, the ſucceſſion is divided be- 
« tween them. The Chineſe are permitted to take 
© more than one wife; the ſecond ranks after the firſt ; 


the law, however, does not grant this privilege, till 


the firſt is forty years of age, without any mark of 


_ © fecundity, | 


Colours are not all worn indifferently in China; 
yellow appertains only to the Emperor, and the Princes 
of the blood; ſattin, with a ref! ground, belongs to a 
certain Claſs of the Mandarins, on days of ceremony; 
the reſt uſually wear black, blue, or violet; the peo- 
ple — wear blue or black: the ſhirt is of dif- 
«« ferent ſorts of ſtuff, according to the ſeaſons. Its com- 


mon enough, during the great heats, to wear filk next 
the (Kin, that the ſweat may not ſtain their habits. 
| 1 20 % 'The 
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” G 
The colour of the women is either red, blue, or 
oven ; few of them wear black, or violet, till they 
are old. | 


- 6 Mouuicg, for a father or mother, continues three 


years in China; which cuſtom, as they pretend, is 
founded on the gratitude a child owes its parents, for 
their trouble and care during their firſi three years of 
infancy, White is the colour for mourning ; but, du- 

ring the firlt month after the death of a father or mo- 
ther, children wear hempen ſackcloth of a bright red, 
not finer than a common ſack. The Chineſe are per- 
mitted to keep a corpſe as long as they pleaſe in their 
hauſes ; and they ſometimes do not remove them for 


three or four years, during all which time their ſeat is 


a ſigol, and their bed a mat of reeds, placed near the 
coffin, They forbear the uſe of wine and certain 
meats ; they do not affiſt at feaſts, nor frequent pub- 
lic aſſemblies. At laſt, however, the body muſt be 
buried; *for it is the indiſpenſable duty of a ſon, 
carefully to depoſit a parent in the tomb of his an- 
ceſtors. 1 y 


&« The Chineſe have two famoiis feaſts; the firſt, of 
the new year ; the other, of the Lanterns. During 
the latter, all China is ſo illuminated, that it might 
be thought on fire. Every inbabitant of the empire, 
in town or country, light up different-co!oured lan- 
terns, and hang them in their courts, at their win- 
dows, and in their apartments. The rich, on this 
occaſion, go to a prodigious expence ; their lanterns 
are of various forms, and moſt of them gilded and 
magnificently ornamented ; though — gives ſo 
much brilliancy to the rejoicings as the fire: works, 
which are ſeen in every part of their cities. This 
feaſt continves five days. The common opinion con- 
cerning its origin, is, that it was eſtabliſhed ſoon after 
the foundation of the empire, by a Mandarin, who 
having loſt his daughter on the banks of a river, went 
in ſearch of her, though without ſucceſs, with torches 
and lanterns, accompanied by a crowd of people, 


who loved him for his virtues. The learned, how- 


ever, give another origin to the feaſt of the lanterns: 
| | « they 
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« they pretend that the Emperor Kye, la Monarch of 
*« the family of Hya, complained of the diviſion of 


nights and days, which rendered one half of life uſe- 


« leis, He therefore built a Palace without, windows, 
« jn which he aſſembled a certain number of perſons ; 
« and that he might totally baniſh darkneſs, eſtabliſhed 
«« a continual illumination by lanterns, which gave birth 


„ to this feaſt; 


«© The magnificence of the Chineſe is conſpicuous in 


« their public works, | fortifications, temples, bridges, 


« towers, triumphal arches, high ways, canals, &c. 


„ There are about zooo towers on their great wall, in 


«« the building of which, one-third of the inhabitants of 
& the Empire were employed. This famous work is at 
„% preſent as perfect as the firſt day it was built. Their 
% moſt famous edifice is, the Grand, or Porcelain Tower, 
« at Nankeen: it is an octagon, of about forty feet in 
diameter, each ſide preſenting a face of fifteen feet: 
it is nine ſtory high: the wall of the firſt ſtory is not 
«« leſs than twelve feet thick, and eight and a half high : 
it is faced with porcelain, which porcelain is in fine 
« preſervation, thqugh it is three hundred rears old, 
« This tower is ſaid to be about two hundred feet high. 
« China contains 1100 triumphal arches, built in honour 
„of Princes, illuſtrious men and women, and perſons 
«© renowned for their knowledge and virtue. 


% Agriculture is highly honoured in China: a ſeaſon- 
«© able rain gives occaſion to the Mandarins to viſit and 
compliment each other. In the ſpring, according to 
„% ancient cuſtom, the Emperor fails not, with great ſo- 


_ & lemnity, to hold the plough, and ſow different ſorts of 


6 2 Twelve Lords are ſelected to aſſiſt in his las 
bours; beſides which, he is accompanied by fifty reſ- 
« pectable and aged Farmers, on whom he beſtows va- 
*« rious preſents, The Mandarins obſerve the ſame ce- 
«« remony in every town, The Emperor Vongchin 
** commanded the Governors of towns, every year, to 
«© remit him the name of a Peaſant of their diſtri, 
« diſtingu'ſhed for his application to Agriculture, his 
irreproachable conduct, bis family union, his fru- 


* gality, prudence, or peace-making among his neigh- 


„ bouts, 
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« bouts. The Emperor, on the Governot's teſtimony, 
«© raiſes this man 28 degree ree of a Mandarin of 1h 


* eighth order, and ſends him honorary patents of bl 


« rank, by which he is qualified to wear a Mandarin's 
40 habit, viſit the Governor, a 


and fit and drink ten in his | | 
66 « preſence.” 
Aregt de PHY. gen. des Poy. par M, 4 4 le Hay, 


